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INTIiODUCTION. 


in //ringing about tho conditions tliat pavod the way for the 
eetablisbinGnt of English supremacy in India; and each, when Iiis 
personal share in the drama v^as finished) and the last great act 
opened, passed off tho stage unnoticed and imknown, and loft the 
completion of the task, and the applause it evoked, to other actors. 

A word of explanation is necessary conceiving the title chosen for 
this book. The Hindustan therein referred to is the circumscribed 
teiTitory defined by that fine old geographer, Major James Bemiell, in 
his “ Memoir of a Map of Hindostan,'' published in 1785. It was a 
territory bounded by the Indus on the wvst, by the Burrampootra 
or thereabouts" on the east, by the Himalayan mountains on tho 
north, and “ by the countries of the Deccan on the south, so that the 
whole peninsula to the south of a line drawn nearly from Balasore to 
Broach is not reckoned Hindostan.” It is necessary to thus localise 
the Adventurers whose lives are sketched in the following pages in 
order that they may not he confounded with tho innumerable European 
Free Lances, who served the courts of Haidarabad and Mysore and 
other Native Princes in Southern India. 

The period in which tho European Military Adventurers of Hindu¬ 
stan flourished began in 1784, during the Government oi Warren 
Hastings, and ended in 1808 during that of tho Marquis Wellesley. 

1 Those twenty years saw the rise, the 3’oi^n, and the ruin of Independent 
! Military Adventure in India. To De'Boigne belongs the honour of 
j having initiated the wonderful system that took root and grew with 
the fatal rapidity of an exotic. He created for Madhoji Sindliia—“ A 
Euler of Indiathe first complete army of regular troops employed 
by the Native Princes of the country. The example was soon followed 
by the Nizam of Haidarabad, and, in a different degree, by Tipd Sultan. 
In 1798 there were three great disciplined militaiy establishments in 
tlie service of the leading Indian Courts, commanded by Frenchmen in 
the French interest, and employing European arts and tactics of war. 
Tiieir destruction and extermination was forced upon tJio Marquis 
Wellesley by the jDolitioal exigences of the times, and was the most 
importaiit work of his administration. Do Boigno’s army, which liad 
passed under the command of Perron, was tho first of these three 
organisations to be called into existence and the last of them to bo 
broken up. 

The political and, indeed, international importonoe of the European 
Military Adventurers of India can be guaged from the following 
extract from a despatqii v/ritten by the Marquis Wellesley in 1798 
Ill tlio xiresent weak state of tho Nizam of Haidarabad’s Govern¬ 
ment, tho French corps in his service would (in the event of a war 
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(,he EngMi and Myaore, wbicli was anticipated) openly join 
Tvpu Sultan, and by a sudden blow endeavour to sei^o tlie Nizam's 


territorios, and to secure them to the Dominion of France under an 
alUanco offensive and defensive with Tipu Sultan. . . . ihe iateiost 
and the inclination of Sindhia, who entertains a large army in Ins 
service under the command of a French officer (Perron), would lead 
him to engage with Tipd Sultan and the French. . _ The junction 
wl’ich might thus be effected between the French officers, with their 
several corps in the respective services of the Nizam, of Sixidlna, ami 
of Tipu, might establish the power of Franco upon the ruins of the 
states of Poonah and of the Deccan.” 

Althongli this book iloon not deal witli the French Factions of 
Fnidarabad and Mysore, their existence and importance must be 
noted, becanso tliey are intimately connected with the subject treated. 
In Haidarabad, in addition to the Nizam’s irregabir soldiery, there 
was a trained army of 14,000 men and 30 gims xmdor the command of 
Eiron, who liad sueoeeded the famous Raymond. The native army of 
Mysore numbered 75,000 troops of all arms, and included Tipd’s 
‘VEuvopean or French Force” of 550 officers, non-commissioned 
oiffieors and men. Finally Sindhia could muster 40,000 disciplined 
infantry with 880 guns, the whole commanded by Perron, who was 
assisted by an effloient staff of 800 Europeans. Simhiia’s Brigades 
were one factor, and, as events proved, the most formidable factor in 
that possible eombination which a hundred years ago threatened the 
'existence of the English power in India. The story of those Brigades 
!is the story of the European Military Adventurers of Hindustan. 

I am desirous of taking this opportunity of recording my obligations 
to two gentlemen for help received, Mr. Edmund Neel, C.I.E., the 
'assistant secretary in the political department of the India office, 
facilitated a search through many volumes of Government records, 
■and kindly assisted iii regard to those of a secret nature which were 
not open to my inspection ; and Count de Boigne placed at my disposal 
a memoir of his illustrious grandsire’s life, and cleared up one doubtful 
point of great interest. 

! In compiling tbe following pages a great many anthorities have 
beeu consulted, but it would be tedious to give'in detail tbe names of 
, all tbe works from wliioh fragments of information have been gleaned. 
The principal ones are indicated in the list printed below, to the first 
Tonr books in which I am particularly indebted. The » ketch of De 
Boigne’s life was written before the two French bio^rnphios indicated 
canTo under my observation, and they have only been used to correct 
a few minor statements of fact,.chiefly of a personal, nature. In the 
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’}i0m George Thomas, his memoirs have been very closely followed, 
but a great (jnaiitity of oxiraneous and uninterosting matter has been 
eliminated, and a good deal of additional information iuoorporated. 
With regard to Perron, so far as I am aware, there is no detailed 
biography of this adventurer in existence, and tbe one here presented 
is compiled from original sources. The lives of the lesser ad.ventiu‘er.s 
have been culled from a great variety of works, by far the most 
important of wbicli is the one written by Lowis Ferdinand Smith. 

An earnest endeavour has been made to secure corroctnoas of narra¬ 
tive, but in some caf>e8 it has been rendered very difacutfc, and succors 
rendered doubtful, by divergent statements and contradictory dates 
hearing on the same incident. 

H. a 
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DE BOIGNE. 


OHx\PTEK r. 

EAliLY LIFli AND SKRYICKS, ARRIVAL IN INDIA. 

Hol-1784. 

? the (laving and eiTant military adventiirers who, 
during the last two decades of the oightoenth 
century, lielped to wreck dynasties and establ'sh 
kingdoms in Hindustan, there is one who towers 
high and great above the rest. The pride and pomp 
of Perron, and the delirious ambition of Georgo 
Thomas, must yield place to the genius and achievement of General 
Count de Boigno, who, if he never quite touclied tlie political im> 
portanco attained by the former, or aspired to the actual independence 
usurped by the latter, must yet take precedence of both as the creator 
J of the militaxy system they inherited or adopted. For De Boigne was 
' 4 tile first to raise up disciplined aniiies from the fierce races of Upper 
1 India, and teach them how to fight and how to conquer; he was the first 
'' to cany the science of European warfare into the lieart of Hindustan; 

■ and his famous battalions formed the connecting link between the 
eras of Mughal Empire and British Dominion in the East. If the 
extraoi’dinary power De Boigno’s brigades exercised, a.>’d the brilliant 
record they left behind them, during a momentous qua: ter of a century, 
fin but a single chapter in the turbulent history of India, it is at 
least one glowing with enterprise and achievement, and worthy of the 
between the pages that record the conciuosts of Clive and 
Cooto and the victories of Lake and Wellesley. 

Benoit La Borgne—better known to history’ as Benoit de Boigne— 
was born at Chamb^ry, in Savoy, on the 8tb of March, 1751, lie 
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_ the second son of a. large family, and his father followed the. calling 
a hide morchanfc. Despite his narrow means, Fero La Borgno 
contrived to afford Benoit a sufficient ednoatioa at the college of bia 
uative town, where, under the tutelage of piour^ and learned monks, 
the youth acquired a general knowledge of hooks and u tolerable pro * 
ficiency in Latin j wlxilst, from the circumstanoes of his birthplace 
being situated near the French frontier, he spoke French and Itahan 
with equal fluency. 

As a lad, Benoit found his chief pleasure in music and fencing, and 
his brain was lilled with the fanciful ideas of glory in which boys 
indulge. It was his father’s intention to make him a lawyer, but he 
himself determined at an early age to follow the profession of arms, 
for which his fine physique and bold spirit eminently fitted him. His 
desire was to enter the army of his native country, then under the 
rule of King Charles Emanuel, but in this he was disappointed owing 
to all its commissioned appointments being monopolised by the 
nobility of Bavoy and Sardinia, and admitting no cadets of loss dis- 
tingni^hed birth. Perhaps De Boiguo lost nothing by this, lor the 
life of an officer in the Sardinian service was often one of inflated 
poverty wherein a glittering coat covered a hungry Btomach daring a 
long and depressing period of uniformed impecuniosity. 

But he had not far to look for a more hopeful sphere of action. 
Franc© was contiguous, and its capital the head-quarters of a body of 
adventurers famous in history—^the Irish Brigade. This corps 
enjoyed the highest reputation throughout Europe for gallantry in 
the hold and discipline in the camp. Its ranks wore open to the 
merit and talent of all nations, and to belong to it was at once an 
establishment and a distinction in life. It was, in short, just such a 
service as appealed to the inherent instincts of young De Boigne, and 
be determhiful to enter its ranks if possible. 

Tradition says that he left his native country under circumstances 
which did more credit to his spirit than to his respect for those laws 
which his father had intended he ahorfld expound. A ,diiol with a 
Sardinian officer, which threatened retribution at the hands of a local 
magistrate, led De Boigne to accelerate his departure uom the 
paternal roof. Nurliiving high aspirations, and without any definite 
amlhtion in view, ho crossed the frontier and entered h ranee in 1768, 
and presented himaelf for employment in the Irish Brigade, 

There was a recommendation in his tall martial figure )>.nd fi mk 
soldierly bearing. His large-boned limbs and massive frame gave 
evidence of unusual physical povvers, and ho confronted the world 
with an air of donscioxis superiority. His featurea were stern and 
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flie, lit up-with pierciug eyes, and surmounted by a lofty brow, 
not common in the Latin race, and indicating the possession of thoso 
qualities from which soldiers are shaped and heroes hewn. His 
application was Buccessful, and he obtained an ensign’s commission 
in the Clare Begimont, temporarily commanded hy Major Leigh, an 
officer noted for his discipline. Joining his corps at Laiidrocies, 
De Boigno passed tho next three years chiefl}* in Llanders, until liis 
regiment embarked for the Isle of France, where it remained for 
eighteen mouths before being ordered back to Europe. 

During hia stay in tho Irish Brigade De Boigne was noted for his 
professional zeal and general good conduct, and in this famous corps 
acquired the intimate knowledge of military affairs which proved of 
such essential use to him in later life. But after some years’ service 
his active and ambitious temperament grew disheartened from want 
of encouragement; x>romotion stagnated, and he found advancement 
to tho higher grades too slow for his restless spirit. Ho never spared 
himself, but he expected a suitable reward for liis exertions. Despite 
his zeal and love for his profession, De Boigne was so far a iner- 
cenaiy at heart that he recognised his sword was his solo capital, and 
desired to invest it to the best advantage. Love of money was 
strongly engrained in his character, and a subaltern’s pay in a 
foreign legion satisfied him as little as a subaltern’s position. AVlion, 
therefore, he chanced to hear of an opening for volunteer officers in 
the service of Euasia (then at war with the Turks), De Boigne 
rletermine l to quit tho Irish Brigade, and endeavour to advanco hia 
fortunes under a now flag where the * chances of active service 
were assured, and the flow of promotion x^romisod to ho more 
rapid. 

,, Resigning Iiis commission in the French service in 1774, De Boigne 
proceeded to Turin, and obtained from the Marquis D’Aigueblanche, 
the Sardinian minister, a letter of recommendation to Admiral 
Orlofl, who commanded the Bussian forces in the Grecian Archi¬ 
pelago. Equipped with this, ho started for the scat of war, and made 
his way to Paros, where ho presented himself before the Admiral, who, 
with the quick perception of a commander accustomed to road character, 
was favourably impressed with Do Boigne’s appearance, and appointed 
him to a captaincy in c Greek regiment in the seiwice of the Empress 
Catherine, 

But Fate ordained that De Boigne’s career of active service should 
be of short duration. After a few weeks his regiment was employed 
in an attack on the island of Tenedos, at the mouth of the Darda- 
nelleSr The expedition was ill-conceived and ilboxcciited, and met 

2 
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defeat at the liancle of tlio Turkish garrison, by 
whom Do Eoigne, one of tho few survivors of the fight, was made 
prisoner. 

As an infidel and a captive of war in the hands of the Moslem ho 
received but scant consideration. One account says he was sent to 
Scio, whore iie languished six months in prison till tho w ar terminated. 
But another authority gives tho following somewhat apocryphal 
but picturesque version of bis adventures during the next three years. 
After being taken prisoner he was sent to Constantinople, and there 
sold ns a slave for fifty dollars, and for a time employed in a menial 
capacity, being actually set to hew wood and draw water for his 
master’s household. During this period he managed to communicate 
•with Ills parents, who arranged for his ransom. On regaining his 
freedom he made his way to St. Petersburg to press his claims for 
eonaideration after the liarclshix)s he had sufforod in the Bussian 
service. After som,e little waiting he sucooGdod in obtaining a pre¬ 
sentation to the Empress Catherine, who listened graciously and with 
interest to the story of bis slavery at Constantinople, and is said to 
liave predicted a career for liini. To compensate for his misfor¬ 
tune she bestowed on him a commission as major in her amiy, and 
the W 7 ir with the Turks being at an end, he was posted to a 
regiment doing duty on the south-western frontier of Bussia, where 
lie was not long afterwards selected for the command of an escort 
detached to attend Lord Percy, a son of the Dxike of Northimiber- 
land, on a tour through the islands of the Grecian Archipelago 
De Eoigne quickly ingratiated himself with this nobleman. In 
the course of their travels they touched at Smyrna, whore Do 
Boigno chanced to meet some European merchants lately returned 
from the East, whose dazzliug^desoriptions of India, and the pro8i'>ect,s 
it Vield out to military adventurers so fascinated him that he deter¬ 
mined to visit the country. This’intention he communicated to Lord 
Percy, who furnished him with a letter of introduction to Warren 
Hastings, the Governor of Bengal, 

While considering tho best viray to carry his design into execution, 
the idea occurred to De Boigne of making the journey to India o-^ er- 
land, by way of the Caspian Sea, Tartary, and Kashmir. It was a 
boldly coitceived enterprise, and worthy of his adventurous spirit. 
Beturning to St. Petersburg be solicited an audience wdth tho 
Empress, and laid his proposition before her. The project was one 
tliat appealed to u soveroign who was always readyr to encourage 
travel and exploration, more especially in those countries W’hiob 
Peter the Great had indicated in his will as indispensable objects of 
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acquisition by Bussia. The Bruxu'ess accortlod her countenance 
to the eclieme, and it is interesting to note that, twelve years 
later, when the relations between Bnssia and England threatened a 
rupture, she ordered her luinisters to obtain all available inlorcnatlon 
concerning the actual route suggested b}'’ !><■ Boigno, with a view to 
invading India by an advance in that direction. 

Such is one version of .De Boigno’s adventures during this period, 
but another ac 5 Count merely states that after his cax>ture by the Turks 
he was contined for seven months at Soio, until the end of the war, 
vadch event liberated him, but stopped his promotion ; tliat ho then 
resigned the sei’vico of Bussia and embarked for Smyrna, wheio he 
met certain English traders lately returned from the East, who 
described India as a veritable political chaos, but withal so marvellous 
a country that, listening to them, De Boigue felt all the^ fantastic 
dreams of his youth revive, and was inspired to go there and search 
for fortune. 

Tliere is nothing incompatible in the two versions, and they both 
bring the narrative to the same point at Aleppo, where Do Boigne 
found himself about the year 1777, and joined a caravan Btarting for 
Baghdad. Unfortunately Turkey was at war with Persia, and the 
anus of the former having recently sulTored somo serious reverses, 
tlie districts through which tho caravan would have to travel were 
rendered unsafe by the presence of marauding bodies of Persian 
cavalry, and the loader of tho expedition, fearing capture, clocided 
shortly after starting, to abandon the proposed journey and return to 
Alex^po. 

Undeterred by this inauspicious beginning, Do Boigne determined 
to reach India by some otlier route, and set sail for Alexandiia. But 
misfortune still dogged his path, for the vessel that ca:med him was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Nile, and he found himself a castaway 
on the inhospitable shores of Egyxd. He was rescued by a band of 
Arabs, from whom he exx-jcoted the inhumanity of ireo-tment they 
wore genoj’ally credited with exercising j hut it ax)xieared tliah how¬ 
ever pitiless they might he in plimdering the rich, they were pre- 
eluded by their notions of honour from oppressing the needy, and, so 
far from ill-treating De Boigne, they succoured him most charitably, 
and assisted him to reach Grand Cairo. 

Here he met his old acquaintanoo Lord Percy, who introduced 
him to Mr. George Baldwin, the British Consul, through whose 
kindness De Boigne obtained a passage in a country ship to Madras, 
by way of tho Bed Sea. He was also furnished with letters of intro¬ 
duction to Major Sydenham, tho Town-major of Fort St. George, 
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'ore ho lancled in January, 1778, just after Sir Tkomas Eninbold 
liacl atjsvimecl the government of the Presidency, 

De Boigne was at this time a young man of twenty-seven years of 
age, ten of which had been spent in military service and foreign 
travel. And yet lie was not so worldly wise but that he expected to 
find tlie famous pagoda tree flonrislurg, wlioao bvanciies required 
only to be shaken to emsnre the drofiping of their golden fruit, lie 
had come to acquire wealth, but ho soon learnt that poverty and want 
existed in the East as well as riches and luxuiy. War had recently 
been declared between England and France, and Sir Hector Munro 
was engaged in laying siege to Pondicherry. It was an inauspicious 
inmnont for an ex-ofhcer of the Freirch service to seek hivS fortune in 
an pjuglish dependency. Month after month passed by, and Be Boigue 
waited for the preferment that did not come. His slender stock of 
money gradually melted away, and at last, in order to procure the 
necessaries of life, he was compelled to give lessons in fencing—an 
art in which he was highly proficient. 

That he was very poor, that ho was very distressed, and that he was 
greatly disheartened, is confirmed by his acceptance shortly tifterwards 
of an ensign’s commission in the Gth Begiment of Madras Native 
Infantry. This he obtained through the good ofiices of Major Syden- 
hiun, who found means to overcome the scruples of the Governor. It 
has been suggested that by entering the British service Be Boigne 
desired to disarm suspicion as to Ins political relations with the Russian 
Government, and that this stop offered the most offioacious method of 
doing 80 . But this theory may bo dismissed, for there is little doubt 
but that it was poverty alone which compelled this ox-captain of the 
Irtsh Bngade and ex-major of the Russian army to don the uniform 
of a. Bubaltern in a regiment of Madras Native Infantry, and swety: 
allegiance to a Company of merchant adventurers. 

For nearly two years Bo Boigne continued in this station, and, but 
for a fortunate accident, might have ended ns well as begun his Indian 
careo^ as a Company’s ensign. His reghnent was attached to Colonel 
Bailliti’s force at Gantiir in September, 1780, when Bo Boigne 
happened to be detached, on escort duty to convoy up a supply of grain 
from Madras. During his absence Colonel Baillio was surrounded by 
the Mysorp army, under Tipu Sahib, the son of Haidar Ali, and after a 
bravo, but hopeloBS, resistance, during which the greater portion of 
his force was cut to pieces, obliged to surrender. 

Just about this time Lord Macarfcnoj^ succeeded Sir Thomas Eumbold 
as Governor of Madras, and, after the disaster of Gantur, offered 
Be Boigne an appointment in his body-guard It is not improbable 
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ooticerning the French military adventurers in the sorvico of Mysore, 
for the deeds of these Free Lances of Carnatic must have been topics 
of common conversation. Amongst them were many able oflioers 
not unwortliy successors to Dupleix, Bussy, La Bonrdonnais, Lally, 
and Law. Lally, it may bo noted, had served in Dillon’s Begirneut 
in the Irish Brigade. Aiiled by tho condition of the timer, and the 
circumstances of the country, these military adventurers attained sub¬ 
stantial, aQ(], in many cases, lucrative, commands in the service of 
Haidar Ali, and were struggling to keep in oxistence the French 
iulluenco in Southern India. 

Before many months had passed Do Boigne came to tho conclusion 
that tho Madras Native Army dangled no charms for a soldier of 
fortune. On the contrary, it confirmed his repugnance for a progressive 
service. Those were the days of grey-headed ensigns and veteran lieu- 
tonantfl, to whom promotion could never como. Money, not merit, com¬ 
manded stops, and De Boigne’s prospects were tho more hopeless because 
ho laboured under the disadvantage of alien birth, which was a bar to 
his advaacoment. Yet all this time lie was constantly reminded of 
the possibilities the country otTcred to men of ability and enterprise, 
for but a few leagues distant there wore Frenchmen—who, in Europe, 
inu.st have saluted him respectfully—enjoying immense powers, dignity 
and wealth in a service that was greedy to receive all European appli¬ 
cants who AVould fight against tho English. 

The resignation De Boigno decided on was accelerated by two 
incidents, the one arising oxii of the other. A charge was preferred 
against him of taking ,undue liberties with tho wife of a brother officer, 
and although the accusation was unfounded, and he was honourably 
asquitted by a court-martial, the circumstance led Lord Macartney to 
I'efuse De Boigne’s application for an adjutancy, and confer the 
appointment on an officer of jimior standing. Whereupon De Bofgno 
threw up his commission. This induced the Governor to inquire 
m^ro clearly into tho matter, and ho was soon convinced theifc De 
Boigne had been liarshly treated. Anxious now to I’epair the un¬ 
witting injustice, he professed biraself ready to sanction the appoint- 
luent, blit De Boigne bad made up his mind to leave the Company’s 
service, and declined to withdraw his papers. Lord Macartney was 
therefore obliged to accept his resignation, but to testify his kindly 
feeling, he provided him with a letter of recommendation to Warren 
Hastings at Calcutta, 

Captain Edward Moor, in his “ Narrative of Little’s Expedition,” 
gives another version of the reason that led to De Boigne’s departure 
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Madras. AoconJwg to this writer he was dismissed from the 
service for a trivial offence ‘‘ by the overgrown authority of tlie Civil 
power, but it ruattors little whether lie resigned voliiutaxily or of 
necessity. In 1782 ho arrived at Calcutta, wlioro a hind-hearted resi¬ 
dent of Fort William—an intimate friend of Captain Moor -took him 
by fciie liand, and furnisliod l)im with credit to a very considorablo 
n mount, which enabled him oarly in tho following year to set out on 
his journey to Upper India. 

]\reaHWhiJo Do Boigno prosonted Jiis letters of hitroductiou from 
hold ieicy and Lord Macartney to Warren Ilastiugs. Tl*eso secured 
him a courteous reception, and he confided to the Oovernor-General 
lus intention of endeavouring to make his way to Furopo overland. 
Tlio l>oldnesB of the d3ftign iiiterested Hastings, who could appreciate 
enteipriso in all its forms, and he provided Do Boigno 'with letters to 
the British agents in India, and also to tho Navvub Wazier of Oudh, 
which assured tho recipient great pecuniary advantages, since it was 
tho omto 2 /:i of the Native Courts of India to bestow valiiablo Khllul-i, 
or presents of honour, on all persons recommended by friendly powers! 
This to a traveller of Do Boigno’s narrow circumstances was a matter 
of imiaermo importance. 

Larlj^ in after a short stay in Calcutta, Do Boigne proceeded 
to Lucknow, and waited upon Mr. Middleton, tho English Kesident 
at the Court of Oudh, and in the coiirso of time was rcccu'viMl in 
audience l>y tho Nawiih Wazir, and lionoured with a valuable Khiiid 
and loiters of credit on Kabul and Kandahar for Rs.l2,0(K). The 
KUlvi Do I’migne immediately sold for B.s.4,0()0, and being tlins 
provided with the necessary means, settled down at Lucknow to'"study 
the languages for five.months, and to prepare a suitable equipment 
lor his journey through Central Asia. During tliis time ho made th,e 
acquaintance of General Claude Martino, a roriiarkable adventurer, 
who hold a post of tho highest conlidcnco in the NawuVa Court, and 
with whom he formed a friendship that lasted until Martinets death, 
sixfcoou years later. 

In August Majoi’ James Brown, an oliicer deputed Warren 
Hastings on a mission to the Emperor SliaU ’Alarri, was starting for 
Delhi, his object being ip discover tho designs that tho Maliratta Prince 
Madhoji Sindhia liad formed in regard to the IMughal Empire. De 
Boiguo decided to accompany Major Brown, but a few days after leaving 
Lucknow, the march of the mission was arrested by the intrigues of 
the turbulent nobfos of the Court of Delhi, who, having long since 
reduced their soyoroign to a state of impotence, were very averse to 
oreign intorfcronce, and especially dreaded the arrival of tlie Biitish 
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l^assatlor. In oonsequenco of which they ittok uieasiires fco iiupedo 
^[ajor Brown’s progress; but Bo 'Boigno pressed on, and made his 
way to Delhi, where ho arrived towards the end of the month. 

The Emperor’s Wazir, or prime minister, Mirzil Bbah, being absent 
from the capital on an expedition against the Jfits at Agra, J?e lioigue 
found it impossible to obtain an audience with Sliah hUain, and 
decided to proceed towards Agm, where Mirza Shah was encamped. 
But when tlio latter heard, that the traveller had been in Major Brown’s 
mission, bis fears were aroused and ho suspected Do Boigno of sinister 
designs. *He therefore accorded liiiu the coldest rocox>tion (for MlvzA 
was at this time intriguing with Madhoji Sindliia), and refused to 
coruj)ly with his application, for assistance on his journey towards the 
west. 

Not far from the Wa/di*’s camp lay the army of Madhoji Sindliia, 
who was engaged in an invasion of the territory of the Bana of Goliad, 
and the siege of the fortress of Gwalior. Madhoji was one of the 
most x^owerful chiefs of the great DilariUha Confederation, and attached 
to his Court, in the quality of British Besidont, was Mr. tfamos Ander¬ 
son. A.', soon as this gentlornan heard of De Boigne's arrival in the 
neiglibourhood he asked him to visit his camp, and, liox^oless of obtain¬ 
ing any assistance from Mirza Shall, .Do Boigae gladly accepted the 
invitation. But now, in turn, Madlioji’s suspicious were aroused by the 
advent of this stranger, who had been lirsfc in the entoii^rage of Major 
BroAVM, next at Delhi, then in tlio camp of the Wazir, and wus finally 
coming to Mr. Andersoii. It seemed impossible that such a sequence 
of visits could be altogether innocent in Llieir nature. The re-occupa- 
hon of Delhi, which the Marathas had been forced to evacuate after the 
battle of .Panipat, was the object of Sindhia’s present ambition, whilst 
the encroachment of the British power excited his keenest jealousy. 
Under tliese circumstances Madhoji was particularly anxious to dis¬ 
cover the real character of the suspicious wanderer, who was moving 
from camp to camp in a way that suggested intrigue. To obtain 
this information ho bad recourse to the insiial Maratha expedient of 
craft, and employed one of the gangs of robbers, with which the 
country was infested, and whoso dexterity in theft was beyond descrip¬ 
tion, to steal Do Boigne’s baggage during his marcli to Mr. Anderson’s 
camp, Iioping to di>scover in it letters or credentials that would explain 
the recent movements or ultimate designs of their owner. Ilis plot 
was successful, and wheir Do Boifpi© reached his dostinatiou he reported 
that Jill his property had been pluudorod on the march. 

Mr. Anderson’s resentment was aroused at tins indignity offered to 
his guest, and ho demanded the restoration of t^o stolen baggage. A 
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aftorwarda it was all bvoiigljt ivi, with tlio exception of tho 
letters of rocoixunondation and credit. These were never given np, 
although every pressure was brought to bear to secure tholr recovery. 

The loss of his money and ])apor8 was a fatal blow to Bo Boigno s 
schemes of travel and exploration. Witliout moans or ciedcutials he 
could not hope to pierce the imsottled and distm'bod districts that lay 
between Iliutlustan and Ilvissia, and ho had no other resources on 
wliicli to fall back. Without friends, without employment, a stranger 
in a strange land, and penniless to boot, all that was loft to him was 
,his sword, Ills talent, and his determination. 

It was of course open to him to return to Calcutta, and Mr. Andei- 
sou would have considered it a duty to arrange for his journey thither. 
But this w^as a poor and ignominious retreat out of his didioulties, 
and ono that could not commend itself to a man of De Boipe’s 
cliaracter and ambition. The spirit of adventure was quick within 
him, and ho scorned surrender. Ho felt ho was on tho threshold of 
an arena where gi’cnt achievements wore possible. Vivid in his 
memory w'as the recollection of tlio Trenoh soldiers of fortune m 
Southern India, w1lo>S0 successes afforded an example of the attain¬ 
ment possible to men fitted for militaiy comm and, if they once obtained 
the confidence of the native fuinces. Instances of similar success were 
around him: Sombreand M<^doo, Martino and Sangater, Pauly and 
Baouvs wore adventurers who had commanded, or were at the present 
moment commanding, small disciplined corps in the service of 
neighbouring rulers. Here he was, in tho centre of Hindustan, 
amidst contending interests and warlike peoples, each eager to over¬ 
come tho other. To the north lay Delhi, with its Mughal population 
nurtured in conquest for centuries past; to the west dwelt the Bajputs, 
a Avarrioi* nation, the bravest and most chivalrous in all India; close 
at hand wore tho Tats, staunch and sturdy soldiers, who had recently 
won thoic independence ; whilst to the southward stretched the great 
Marfithd Dominion, with its Confederated princes, whose spears had 
glistened at the gates of Lahore, until the Abdali, carrying the crescent 
from the north, hurled them back to within their own boundaries from 
the field of Pdnlpat. 

War was in the hearts of all these antagonistic races, whom rapine 
ruled, and whose jrrofession was plunder and pillage. Let they were 
nttciij wanting in tlio scionco of war. They relied on the strength of 
countless nurnbGrs, or, at best, on the advantage of surprise by swift 
advance or safety by raj)id retreat. Tliey fought with the ponderous 
club, whose vei*y unwieldinesa carried its blo^vs astray, not with the 
For this, and all srfosequent lesbcr adventurers inentioued, .see A.ppendix, 
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r, wliioU pierced the heart almosfc before its ibmsb wm 
seen, TJioir araiies wore vast multitudes, iniposBible to manoeuvro, 
subject lo pauio, ilbarmed, and absolutely" without diBcipliuo. TIio 
bruto power was there, but it wnis wasted by reason of the ignorance 
that could not direct or control it. Its x^roper organisation opened 
out to De Boigne a sj)lendid held for liis talents. In the strife and 
scramble for the wreck of Taiinur’s Empire, a soldier’s sword, supported 
by European intelligence, was a sufficient caijital. 

De Boigne bad already served three masters, and was no novice in 
the art of swearing allegiance. His fortunes liad never been at so low 
an ebb as they were at this moment, when he found himsolf demlict 
in the centre of Hindustan. He wa?, in truth, a castaway, whose 
condition might have aw'akenod commiseration in the coldest breast. 
But herein lay his opportunity. From the lowliness of his beginning 
must be measured the height of his attainment. He was to prove the 
resultant of his own works, and before accompanying him on his career 
to his ultimate success, it is well to note this point from which Jae 
started. It was one hedged about with novel and singular difficulties 
and dangers; but they could not veil from his eyes the possibilities 
beyond. To a man of his sx)lendid spirit and tireless perseverance 
obstacles were but the stoxrping stones to an end. That voyager 
succeeds in life wlioso eyes are fixed, nob on the troubled waters that 
iiiiurvene, but on the harbour he desires to reach. It was so with 
De Boigne. Ho felt that, at last, his career was in bis own hands, 
aiid with squared shoulders and resolute mien ho faced the future that 
lay before him. Long ago, as a boy, he had dreamed of glory and 
greatness; hut now the reality of his life was dawning, and it was 
destined to carry him far beyond “ tlie utmost further rim^^ of youth’s 
imagination. 
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I)E BOXCiNE ENTEllS SINBKIA’S SERVICE. TilE BATTLES OE LALSuT 
AND OlIAKSANA. 


1784-1788. 


■^HE value of liiuroiiean ilii'oction and discipline in native warfare 



^ )>egaii to Pe acknowledged 2)y tlio Princes of Upper India about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The Nawdbs of Bengal and 
Oiidb, the Rajahs of Hajputana, the Jat chiefs of Agra and Bhartpnr, 
and iho Imperial Coart of Delhi itself, all employed from time to time 
the services of several French, and a few English, military adven- 
tiuvrs, who found their way westward or northward from Calcutta or 
the Camatio, and sold their swords to the highest bidder. General 
Claudo Martino, of liiicknow', could have told Do Boigno many stirring 
and romantic histories, that can never bo known now, of European 
soldiers of fortune who drilled the troops and led to battle the armies 
of alien races, insi>iriDg them with confidence and courage, and teaching 
them how to fight fields and win victories. Amongst these daring 
men were persons of birth, education, and approved character, who, 
from various causes, expatriated thomselves, and entered the services 
of tlie Native Courts. Some from dissatisfaction with their prospects, 
others—men of less resi^cctability—Irom caprice or more unworthy 
motives; a few were driven to this form of banishment by reason 
of *their nocessHios or pecuniary embarravssnients, whilst many were 
actuated by a spirit of pure adventure, without any aim except a 
desire to win distinction in iVesh fields, and rise to a pre-eminence 
denied them in their own country. 

Of this cosmo]K>.litan company two or three achieved high raiilv and 
position at the Courts they served, either through their own abilities 
or under favour /)f fortune. Biit^jthe majority wore men of inferior 
moral calibre, wlio proved unable to resist the temptations around 
them, and sucot imbed to the notorious vices of the East Having once 
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way to debanchory and imjnorality, they soon lell into the lowest 
state of degradation, despised by the very people they had purposed to 
teach. 

History has recorded the good and bad deeds of only a few of those 
etirly European pioneers in Hindustan. From time to time their 
names Hit across its pages in desultory transit, to bo too oiten dis¬ 
missed with perfunctory comment or contemptuous unconcern. Even 
the currexit literature of thoir day ignores them, and one may searcli 


page after page of contemporaneous liisiory without gleaning more 
(ban the baldest facts concerning men whose enterprises deserved a 
fuller recognition, and who in this more civilized and calmer age would 
have been acclaimed heroes of no common clay. 

None of these early soldiers of fortune, who served in tlie armies of 
Delhi, Lucknow, Agra, and Bengal, left any permanent mark upon the 
history of their times. Some of them were locally successful, and won 
battles fodr their several masters, but their victories were isolated in¬ 
cidents leading to no substantial a^^ertion of power. Tbe docUhie of 
the highest bidder governed their actions whenever they attained to 
any temporary importance, and coiintoracted sustained effort in one 
direction. It was left to Dc Boigne, not only to inaugurate more 
perfect systems of discipline and suporiorlnethods of warfare, but to 
show how loyalty to a single cause could raise it up to BU])reiriacy. 
Ills genius and his constancy created a dominion such as tliose i\ ho 
])rocedod him never dreamt of, and his career presents a contrast to, 
rather i.han a comparison with, the careers of the Military Adventurers 
who established themselves in Upper India previous to the period in 


wliich he flourished. 


When De Boigne joined Mr. Anderson’s camp, Madhoji Sindhia was 
engaged in the reduction of Gwalior. This stronghold had been in 
the possession of the Maratluis, but was captured from them by the 
English during the late war, and made over to Chattra Bing, the liana 
of Gohadi a Jat chieftain who bad created an independent principality 
for himself on the ruins of Mughal decadence. The liana had been 
assisted by a Frenchman named Medoc, from whom, by a species of 
transaction peculiar to those days, he purchased a battalion of dis¬ 
ciplined infantry. In 1784 the command of this battalion was in the 
hands of n Bcotchman named Sangster. It consisted of one tiioiisand 
disciplined men, and a respectable train of artillery, and was partially 
ofheerod by Europeans, one of being an Irishman named Tliomas 
Legge, the hero of a ruarvollously adventurous life. But this siuglo 
battalion wa’s not strong enough to cope with Madhoji Sindhia’s 
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riieii8G MiinUba hortles investing Gwalior, the siege of which place 
it had been unable bo raise. 

J)o Boigno, smarting under a sense of resentment at the robbery lie 
h,ul Bustained, determined to offer hia swor l to Sindhians enemy, the 
Itana of Goliad. But instead of endeavouring to enter the Rervico as 
an oflicor under Sangster, ho spurned such liumble means to an end, 
and boldly proposed to raise an independent and much larger force of 
his own, A single battalion would not suit the ambition of this 
vagrant adventurer, W'hose pride was not broken by his poverty. He» 
aspired to the immediate command of a brigade of five regiments. It 
is imposBibio not to admire the cool audacity which from the depths 
of recent disaster could deliberately ask for an advance of a lakh of 
rupees (.-£12,500) to create an army. This was the actual proposition 
Do Boigne made to Chattra Sing, undertaking in return to 2 * 0 cruit five 
thousand men at Delhi, Jaipur, Gohad, and elsewhere, a\rd withal 
so secretly and expeditiously as not to arouse suspicion until he was 
in a position to act in conjunction with Sangster, and relieve the 
beleaguered fort of Gwalior. 

The proposal was an imperial one. But De Boigne had iinboundod 
bolief in himself, and did not hesitate to fomiulate it, even though it 
should bring him into direct conflict with the might of the ManUha 
Empire, which at this time was the dominant power in India. A 
lakh of rupees wms all ho required. But, alas 1 for the littleness of 
human nature and the economy of regal minds, it was over this 
miserable bauble the scheme was wrecked. Chattra Sing was a 
prudent and thrifty potentate. He mistrusted the eutbnsuistic but 
unknown stranger, and declined to confide so large a sum to his care. 
But this did not })revent the practical princo from turning the incident 
to his advantage, by causing cncumstantjal details of it to be circu¬ 
lated, so that tliey might reach Sindhia’s ears, and intimidate him. 
The information was soon cuiTcnt in the MarathA camp, and not 
unnaturally excited Madhoji’s enmity against De Boigne. But at the 
same,time it discovered the daring and enterprise of a man who could 
conceive such an audacious scheme, and marked him as one of more 
than average ability. 

This repulse instead of discouraging Do Boigno stirred him to fresh 
endeavour, for his porseverance was as dogged as his ambition was 
aspiring. There were other enemies of Siudhia to be appealed to, 
and first and foremost Partab Sing, the Rajah of Jaipur, who was 
jealously watching iho movements of the MarAtlia armies, ready, in 
liis desire to restrain them within their own boundaries, to take the, 
field at any moment. To this prince De Boigne now addressed 
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an<l his ])roposals were favourably received. Negotiations 
followed, and he was engaged at a salary 118.2,000 a month to raise 
arid discipline a couple of battalions of regular infantry. 

T)e Boigne at once wrote to Warren Hastings, aocpiainting him of 
liis good fortuiio. AVhother he did so from mere exuberance of satis- 
faction, or from a sense of duty, it is difficult to say. Possibly ho was 
influenced by fclio circumstanco of his having held a comrnis.sion in 
the Company’s army, or lie may have considered that as he had 
started from Bengal in pursuit of a Qxed purpose, for tlio furtlierauce of 
which he had received credentials from the Governor^Genoval, it was 
right, now that his oidginal plan was abandoned, to communicate the 
fact. Unfortunately his letter was official in form, and was read at 
the meeting of the Bengal Counoil, whose factious members never 
negleutod an opportunity of opposing tho Governor-General; and they 
immediately expressed disapxiroval of a European, a proof Warren 
Hastings, entering the service of native princes. This opinion was 
quite in keeping with the potty prejudices of tho iieriod, when inter¬ 
lopers ” were regarded with only one degree less suspicion than 
loafers create at the present day. It resulted in an order for Do 
Boigne to return to Calcutta immediately. 

De Boigne received tliis just as be was entering on his new task, 
and it is to his credit tl\at ho at once obeyed, and started for Boogak 
Fis prompt compliance so pleased Warren Hastings, that after expla¬ 
nations had been tendered, he permitted De Boigne to accompany 
him to Lucknow, whither ho was going, and from ilience to return 
to Jaipur to resume his engagement. But meanwhile olio treaty oi 
Salbye had been ratified, and this changed Partab Sing’s policy, and 
ho dispensed with De Boigno’s services, salving the disappointment 
with a solatium of Ks. 10,000, with which the latter returned to Delhi, 
where he found bis friend, Major Brown, 

Little did the Jaipur ruler suspect what a disastrous effect upon his 
future fortunes was to follow this decision, or he would ueVer Lave 
permitted the departure from his service of a man who .-as to become 
his scourge and dictator in tho future. It is idle to speculate upon 
the what-might-have-boens of history, yet it is indisputable that, but 
for the failure of Do Boigne’s negotiationa witli Obattra Sing and 
Partab Bing, he would have been arrayed in the field of battle against 
Madhoji Sindhia, instead of on his side, and this circumstance must, 
in all human probability, have changed the course of Central and 
Upper Indian history for the next twenty years. 

During these transactions Madhoji Sindhia had boon obser¬ 
vant of the man whose papers ho had stolen, and of whoso 
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bo rocolved ftnch constant proofs, and so high was the 
opimon he concoivod of liis capacity that ho came to the con¬ 
clusion it would be bettor to secure his services for himself. In the 
recent war with tJjo English Hindhia had kan/t the vahie of dis¬ 
ciplined infantry. Twice within a fortnight hia army ot ‘20,000 
cavalry had been attacked and dispersed by Colonel Goddard at the 
head of a force of 4.000 British troops, whilst Captain Bopham, by hi.# 
brilharyt oaptnro of Gwalior, bad proved liow much could bo achieved 
by Sepoys well trained and lieroioally led. The Mardth.'i ai’mies of 
this period mustered no infantry at all, and Sindhia determined 
raise a force of this arm. He theroforo made advances to Do 
Boigne through Mr. A.nder6on, and invited the man, who had so 
deliberately sought to beard him, to enter liis service. 

AVith such splendid prospects as were now opened out to hinu Hfe 
Boigne could afford to forget all injurios and bury all animosities, 
and ho accepted the offer without any hesitation. And hero a short 
digression is necessary to explain ilio political situation in Upper 
India at the time when De Boigne entered the service of Madhoji 
Sindhia. 

Ill this year, 1784, the Empire of the Mughal was tottering to its 
fall. Tt had, indeed, virtually ceased to exist twenty-two years pre¬ 
viously, when ’Alairigir II, was murdered, for Bhah ^Alain, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, was never anything but a mere symbol of aovereigniy, 
now paraded by one minister i.u power, now by another, as his patent of 
authority. Meanwhile tlie Maratha power was fast recovering from 
the shock its prestige had sustained at Piinipat, and under the genius 
of Madhoji Sindhia reasserting its influence at Delhi. Madhoji bad 
good cause to remember Pam'pat, for a w'Oiind received in that battle 
left him a cripple for life. Biuoe that memorable da\^ he had bc'^xi ' 
asvsociated with Takiiji Holkar in consolidating the Maratha power 
in the great province of Malwa, wdiose government they shared 
equally, and preparing to recover the supremacy of Hindustan. Ten 
years after Banipat the tvro chiefs placed Shah. ’Alam on the throne 
of Delhi, from which ho liad been driven by the Abdali. Eiglit years 
later war broke out '' vith the English, and they were obliged to .• 
withdraw their forces southward to protect their own territories. 
During fcliis campaign, which lasted from 1779 to 1782, Madlioji’a 
fortunes rose and fell, and rose again, until they were finally estab- 
iished by the treaty of Salbye, which recognised bis independence, 
raised him to the head of the confederated Marath4 princes, who 'f 
acknowledged the Peshw/l of Poonah as their suzerain, and left him 
a free hand to deal with the wreck of the Muglial Empire as be willed. 
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was now clear for ilio fuimrnent of those ambitious 
designs against Delhi, which had been intermptod bv .late events. 
Binco the'withdrawal of the from Bill ’AUm, 

the capital Uad become a p, intcnml r^marrels and \alousie8, 

which reduced it to a stati^b of .abBoluto anar^'^hy. It ko' a period 
when great political and territorial nhahgcS'>i.wer/<boijJ-y ta2)u\ and the 
Emperor’s dominions, torn by dissensions, seeined to court iiivu-sion. 
Vladhoji only v/aited a favourable opportunity to advance, whilst 
behind him crouched the eTrormous power of the Mar4thd nation. 
To be associated with such a prince at sixch a time was to woo fortune 
by Jjcr most certain j>ath. 

Do Boigne' was so associated, and how well he used his oppor- 
‘tuiufcios these pa.gos will attempt to show. Tlie commission ho 
vGceivod from Madhoji was to raise two battalions ot disciplined 
infantry, with a snitable complement of artillery. He was to receive 
eight rupees a month for each soldier in the force, and his own pay 
was fixed at lts.1,000 per mensem. The battalions were to consist 
of 850 men each, and to be formed as nearly as possible upon the 
lines of those in the Company’s service, with similar accoutrements, 
arms, and discipline. In short, the corps was one calculated to 
give fair scope to Do Doigno’.s powers of organisation and his military 
ability. 

In 1784 Do Boigno began this task with characteristic energy. 
Becruits soon flocked to his enlisting centres, for in such warlike 
times, and amongst such warlike races, soldiers wore an abundant 
roady-money commodity. Ho fixed the pay of a feepoy at five and a 
' half rupees per mensem; thus leaving a suflioient surplusage^ from 
which to offer attractive inducements to European officers to join Ids 
B^ndard. Sangstor was one of the first to do so, having recently left 
the Bana of Gohad’o service on that chief submission to Sindhia. 
The Scotchman was a man of oonsiderablo ingenuity, and skiJiul 
in the art of casting cannon, and De Boigne appointed him^ super¬ 
intendent of his arsenal, where he was soon busy turning out 
excellent artillery and small arms. Another officer w'as John Iles- 
sing, a Dutchman hy nationality, and a gallant naan by nature. Ho 
commanded one of the battalions, and a breiichman named Fremont 
tire other. 

During iho time lie was engaged in raising his corps De Boigne’s 
energy was inexhaustible, and in vivid contrast to the sensual indo¬ 
lence which too freauontly oliaracterised the militu.y adventurers of 
the period. From morning to midniglit he was continuously at work, 
superintending every detail of the new force. TI:. examined and 
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asRed rocvnits, drilied tli 0 raw lovieff, or^;faB.ised iho companies and 
divisioiiavt^i^^'d selected and appointed tUe native officers. Amongst 
otliors no offered tb<c:#%rvir*A«this time was a certain 
Holiiir uau'iod Amir i jvlian^ whom Do , Boigno rejected because of 
his youtu lb was ncot often that he .w ms at fault in selecting Ida 
native finbor(li»/.m.h‘Mt ‘ ni this instance lie failed to detect tlio merits 
of the applicant; ibr Arnir Kluui rose to an enAineuce which, in 
comparison, was as great as that attained by the European who 
declinod his services. As soon as his muster roll was full De Boigno 
turned his attention to succeeding details, choosing tlie uniforms, 
deciding on the accoutrements and armament, and providing a 
suitable equipment for field service. He never spared hnnself, but 
grappled with tho w^ork he had undertaken strenuously and enthu¬ 
siastically. The result was that in less than five months he had 
brought into readiness for active service two excellent battalions of 
regular infantry. Those only who have had experience of the interior 
economy of a native state, which nowadays is but a reflection of the 
chaos existing in India a hundred years ago, can form an idea of the 
magnitude of the work accomplished by De Boigne within this short 
space of time. 

As soon as his new-fledged battalions were ready to take the field, 
Madhoji Sindhia ordered them to join the army of Appa Kbandi Bao, 
one of his leading generals, who was engaged in the subjugation of 
Bundelkhand. Appa’s force consisted solely of cavalry, that being 
the only arm of service engaged in the predatory system of warfaro 
wliicli the Maratlias aiTocted. There was at first a prejudice, amount¬ 
ing to a contempt, displayed towards De Boigne’s new battalions, but 
this did not prevent him from making their value felt; and when the 
siege of Kalinjar, a strong fortress a few miles south of Allahabad, 
WH.S undertaken, the whole brunt of the attack devolved upon his 
infantry and artillery, who distinguishod themselves so signally that 
they evoked the highest tribute of praise from Appa Khdndi Eao. 

.|lut the Bundelkhand campaign was brought to a premature close 
by events at Delhi. Madhoji Sindlna had long been watching tho 
dissensions in progress at the Court of Shah 'Alam, which culminated 
in the assassination of two successive Wazirs. Paralysed by the 
difliciilties around him, and after vainly seeking help from tho 
Knglish, tho luckless Emperor appealed in his extremity to the 
Marj!^tha prince to subduo his mutinous nobles and seat him in 
security on the throne of his forefathers. 

This was the opportunity Madhoji had so long desired. Ho at once 
crossed the Ghioirbal Biver, which formed the northern boundary of 
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rdtha (lominioiiB, anti joined the Emperor at Agra in October, 
1784, and early in the following year escorted him back to Delhi, 
from which he had been forced to fly. Some of the rebellious nobles 
evacuated the city on his approach, and others submitted, and in 
January, 1785, the unhappy monarch was once more elevated to the 
regal state, if not the sovereign power, of Emperor of Hindustan. 

The power remained in Bindhia’s hands, for he was tho master of the 
situation. In his gratitude Shah ’Alam desired to invest his deliverer 
with the title and dignity of Amir-ul-Umrali, or Chief of the Nobles, 
but this honour was doclined. The titular distinction was not accom¬ 
panied by corresponding practical advantages, and tho empty leader¬ 
ship of such a factious aristocracy was to be avoided rather than 
accepted. The crafty Hindu prince—a great soldier, but a greater 
statesman—^had other objects in view than the impossible post of 
keeper of a Muhammadan emperor’s unruly kin. With a sycoidiantic 
assumption of humility, which he always carried to excess throughout 
life, Madhoji declined all honours for himself, but for his suzerain, 
tho Poshwa, who wa/S nominally tho vassal of Delhi, he requested the 
dignity of Vakil-i-Mutluq, or supreme deputy of the Emperor, a post 
which carried with it paramount authority. This was accorded by 
Shah ’Alam, who thus signed away his regal power. As a natural 
oonsequenoG Madhoji, the Peshw^’s local representative, assumed the 
ohico, and with it the control, of the Irnporiai army, tho sole 
machine of govormnent in Oriental politics. Soon afterwards the 
chief command of it was conferred on him as a x>ersonal distinction. 

Hindustan was now in Sindhia’s hands. Ilia arms and his diplomacy 
had made bmi its master. The rich Mughal districts in tho Do4b, a 
fertile tract of country between tho Ganges and Jumna, soon sur¬ 
rendered with tho fortresses of Aligarh and Agra. On the fall, of 
the latter, regaivled as the key of Hindustan, the Doccan Hindu was 
paramount lord of the Mughal Empire. 

But Fortune had been too lavish with her favours. In his career til’ 
conquest Madhoji Sindhia was aided by circumstances too fortuitous 
to bo permanently relied upon. The ancient aristocracy of Delhi, 
awed into submission at first by his masterly advance, and the weak- 
ne.ss of then' own internal cliaos, began to foregather and recover 
spirit. Sindliia’s necessity, possibly his cupidity, could not resist the 
temptation of sequestrating the estates of the loading nobles, and thus, 
to the intolerable insult of a de.spised infidel being placed in command 
over them, was added the positive injury of the loss of their property. 
Misfortune made them kin, and they dot-ermiued to sink for a time all 
the^^ private enmities, and concert measures to expel the invader. To 
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end they onterod into communications with the Bajahs of Jaipur 
aud Jodhpur, in Bdjpntana, to whom they proijosed an alliance, and 
these piinoes, mindful of the heavy exactions they continually suf¬ 
fered as tributaries of the Marathds, turned a favourable ear to their 
overtures. 

Duectly Madhoji Sindhia heard of this combination ho determined 
to anticipate its action. The Bajputs had long been nominal vassals 
of tbe Empire, and sei/dng on this as a pretext, he called upon them, in 
his capacity of Vakil-i-Mutluq, for payment of tribute. The demand 
was only partially obeyed, and in order to enforce it, Madhoji prepared 
to lead the Imperial anny against the rebels. 

Lilt Siudliia’s power now showed the unstable basis on which it 
was builded. Ilis weakness lay, not in his will, but in bis weapon. 
Tho Imperial army was necessarily the instrument of his x^urpose, but 
it w'as officered by those very nobles who had entered into intrigues 
with the enemy, and its ranks filled with their own persoual follow¬ 
ing. It was obviously unsafe for Madhoji to place himself in tho 
X)Ower of such a force. In order, therefore, to strengthen his hands, 
ho recalled the army of Bundelkhand, and, on being joined by Appa 
Ivhandi Biio and De Boigne, sot out for Ilajputana early in tho year 


1787. 


Near tho village of Lals6t, some miles to the south-east of Jaipur, 
the allied forces of the Bajput princes were found drawn up for battle. 
The luitrustworthiness of the Imperial army soon discovered itself, 
for tvm of the leading generals at once wont over to Pariah Bing, 
taking with them all their troops. Their names were Muhammad 
Beg Hamaddni, aud his nephew, Ismdil Beg, who was destined to 
become one of Madhoji’s most redoubtable foes for the next seven 
years. 


This early oxamxdo of treachery created a spirit of mutiny amongst 


the Mughal soldiery, whose syinj^athies were naturally with tho de¬ 
serters, and the aspect of affairs soon became threatening. In tliis 
dilemma Madhoji was compelled to avail himself of that desperate 


I>anacea for internal trouble—action- He determined to giso battle 


betbre tlioro was time for any further desertions to take place, trusting 
to fortune for victory, and knowing that halting indecision always 
sides with the stronger part^^ 

Accordingly he disposed his army for attack, and gave tbe order to 
advance. On the left De Boigno’s battalions were stationed, and the 
right was entrusted to the Mardtha Cavalry, both supporting, or more 
probably coercing, the Imx)orial army in tlie centre. The-'Bajput 
princes at once - accepted battle, and the action began. At the very 
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•^.i^Muliammed Beg BamaiUiui was killocl by a oaiuion-shot, which 
so disheartened lus troops that they began to retreat, azicl it eeexued 
as tliougb t)iG day was lost. But at this juncture Ismail Beg came to 
the rescue. Ballying his uncle’s wavering soldiery he placed lumself 
at their head and charged the Mahratta C’avalry with such impetuous 
gallantry tlmt he drove tlieju back in disorder. 

Observing this, the Chief of Kiab, one of the Raja of Jociiipiu-'H 
generals, was encouraged to advance, and collecting his 10,000 Kathor 
Cavalry, led them against Bindhia’s left wing, whore only Be Boigue, 
witli his little body of infantry, stood to oppose bim.^ 

The Rilthors of JodhpT\r were the very flower of Rajput bravery, 
and celebrated throughout Hindustan for their splendid courage and 
their handsome mien. They were a warrior clan whose past achieyo-' 
luent had marked thein out as tbe first and finest of all the fighting 
races of the East, and won for them tbo proud distinction of being 
witliout fear. 

As they came within sight of Be Boigno’s two battalions, drawn up 
ready to receive them, they converged npon the little band, 
tlie ah' with fierce and exulting shouts of anticipated victory. V'hoir 
flags flaunted in the breeze, tho sunshine glistened on their jilumed 
helmets and chain armour, and tlieir swords and spears flashed aloft 
as they thimdered over the sun-baked plain. Never yet in the history 
of battle bad toolmon dared to oppose tho might of Mkrwiir mounted 
lor the fray, and when tho Chief of Eiah saw tho oompaot formation, 
steady as the stones around, awaiting his onslaught, he detoraiinod 
to punish this insolence of courage. 

It was a terrible baptism of battle for Do Boigne’s young battalions, 
jhrmies bad molted and dispersed before these on char^g warriors, 
who seemed as if they had but to ride over to annihilate tho little 
• siiuare that held its place and awaited the shook with splendid courage. 
In the midst of his men rode De Boigne, eidm and fearless. Ho had 
formed them into a hollow stpiore (a formation Wellington and Quatro 
Bas were to make famous in after years), with his guns hidden^from 
view in the centre. Not for a moment was his presence of mind dis¬ 
turbed, and as be issued bis orders and completed bis dispositions, bis 
confident bearing gave bis men that sense of security which Asiatics 
have over derived from the preaonce and co-operation of European 
leaders 

Nearer and nearer came the advancing stjiiadrons, until the supremo 
moment arrived and only a few paces intervened. Then the word of 
command rang out, and with the precision of the parade ground. Do 
Boigne’s front line fell back behind the guns, Yhicb, before tbo 
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Batliors could realize what the movement signi/ied, belched 
out a murderous discharge of grape into their ranks. 

The huge moving mass staggered at the shock, but, carried forward 
by its own impetus, complotod its cliargo. Eeckless of everything 
except the honour of the day, the sons of Marwar rode to the cannons* 
muzzles, cutting down the gunners as tliey served tlieir pieces, and 
iittoinpting to bresik into the centre of the stubborn square. For 
a few seconds all was inextricable confusion; then, as the smoke 
cleared aAvay, high above the roar of battle, the word of commaiid 
rang out again, and from nearly two thousand muskets, at closest 
qxiarfcers, a deatli-dealing volley was directed against the IhUhor ranks. 

Their horses refused to face the awful slieet of flame that dashed 
out and strewed the field with coi']:)ses of men and beasts ; and rider- 
less steeds, stampeding back in terror through tlie main body, added 
to its confusion. Do Boigne’s military instinct seized the decisive 
moment, and the advance was sounded. It was the turning-point of 
ti \0 fight. The enemy were rallying tor a second charge, infuriated at 
the insult of a repxilse from infantry. But before they could roforiu 
Do Boigne and his battalions wore on them. Again the flames flashed 
forth in the very faces of the horses, and like liglitning from tlie 
lioavons above dealt death and dismay. The despised infantry could 
not only resist, it could attack I A revelation burst upon these 
warriors of the West, and before that small disciplined force the 
chivalry of Eajputana wavered and broke, till finally, like driven 
cattle, they streamed out in flight, conquered by the genius, the reso¬ 
lution, and intrepidity of a single man. 

It needed but a general advance of the Imperial army to complete 
the v:-d ry assured by the v alour of De Boigno's corps. The Mughal 
centre was ordered to follow in pursuit, but intrigue and treachery 
had been at work, and they refused to stir. And so the enemy made 
good tlieii’ retreat, and De Boigne found that the heroism of liis men 
had been expended in vain, and that the blood so freely shed on 
Lalsfv^^e plain had been hdcrillced to the accomplishment of an empty 
victory. 

Two days later Sindhia prepared to renew the battle, but even, 
as he was forming bis line, the whole of the Imperial army, by a 
voUe face indigenous to Asiatic soil, passed over to the enemy, taking 
with them eighty pieces of cannon. De Boigne’s indignation was 
aroused beyond endurance as he saw the Mughal deserters marching 
away with drums beating and flags flying. Galloping up to Sindhia 
he asked permission to charge them with the Maratlm Cavalry, but 
Madhoji with a more prudent ai.)preciatii>ii of the danger their clefec- 
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iuvolvei], preferred the doctrine of discretion and decided to leave 

them alone. ^ 

There was nothing left but to retire, for the Maratliil troops could 
not hope to rosist the overswollon ranks of the enemy. The danger 
was critical, but it served to bring into operation all Madhoji’e finest 
qnalities of fortitude and resource. A lino of retreat to Ulwar was 
qnicldy decided upon and the march commoucod, the defence of the 
rear being entrusted to De Koigne. Ism/iil Beg at once prepared to 
follow, but his Eajpul allies, having satisfactorily assorted their exemp¬ 
tion from tribute, and recovered their lost province of >Ajmir (which 
the Mariithtis were obliged to abandon), declined to take up another’s 
quarrel and withdrew into their own territories. The Mughal noble, 
collecting, all the cavalry ho could muster, followed in purenit of tlie 
retreating enemy with tho intention of destroying them, but in this ho 
was foiled by De iioigne, who proved himself as skilful a general m 
retreat as he had been in action, and with bis two battalions sncces,M. 
fully defended the rear of Sindhia’s army for eiglit days, meeting and 
ropnlsing every attack made by Ismail Beg, until Ulwar was reached 
and refuge found witlvin its walls. 

The Mughal noble now relinquished the pursuit, and made bis way 
to Agra, and shortly afterwards Madlioji Sivulhia, convinced that he 
could no longer i.iold Hindustan, collected his vanquished forces, and 
crossing the Chambal, fell back upon tlie fortress of Gwalior, whence 
he wrote urgent letters to the Teshw/l at .Poonah to send reinforce- 
ments to aid in retrieving this tremendous disaster to Mar/dha 
prestige. 

Meanwhile Ismail lleg, in Iiis design to recover Helhi, found 
himself forestalled by a Bohilla chief named Ghulam Kadir, who had 
s.eized the opportunity afforded by the distracted state oi affairs in 
Uppier India, and the defenceless condition of the capital, to drive 
oiit tho Marntha garrison and take possession of it. The only in- 
dividnal who attempted to oppose him was the ilegum Somru, who 
had succeeded to the command of tho regular troops her late hni^band 
raised; but altliough she displayed groat courage aud spirit slie was 
obliged to retire. Gliuhim Kddir next captured Aligarh, whereupon 
Isxndil Bog, finding the Afghan master of the situation, and not 
feeling strong enough to oppose him, mndo overtures for an alliance, 
offering to share with him all the conquests their joint forces might 
effect; and these terms being accepted, a plan was formed for the 
immediate recovery of tho Mughal l)oab provinces from the MariUhds, 

Tho capture of Aligarh was soon followed by that of the surrounding 
districts. Tliis accomplisheil, the two chiefs were aide to concentrate 
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ees on the siege of Agra, Siudhia’s solo remaining stronghold 
in Hindustan, but here a stubborn resistance was opposed to them 
by a Brahmin named Lakw/l Duda, one of the bravest and best of the 
MarfUlni generals, and a prominent figure in the history of the country 
for the next fifteen years. 

With the Imperial city wrested from him, the Do^b r:h-o''/inoes lost, 
Aligarh captnred, and Agi^a closely invested, the fortunes of Madlioji 
Bindliia were indeed dark. After his brief blaze of tnumph, he had 
in one short campaign lost nearly everything his arms had previously 
won, and now found himself apparently further off than ever from the 
atl,ainment of his ambition. His army was beaten and dispirited, and 
ho had i)roved as weak in holding Hindustan as he had been bold in 
seizing it. For some months be remained at Gwalior, anxiously 
awaiting help from the Deccan ; but it was a far cry from the 
Charabal to Poonab. Not only many leagues, but many jealousies 
intervened. Poonab politics were dhected by a crafty Brahmin 
named Nana Farnavis, who has been denominatecr the Machiavelli 
of tlie Marathi Empire. He had long been hostile to Sindhia, whose 
enormous and growing power aroused mistrust, and had no difiiculty 
in persuading the Peshwri that his vassal of Ujjaiu was aiming at the 
establishment of an independent kingdom for himself. Beneath the 
cloak of servility, under which Sindhia always disguised his intentions, 
tliere existed designs of the most imperial nature. In his excess of 
humility he called himself a Pat/51, or village mayor, and vowed that 
to carry his master, the Peshwa's, slippers was his hereditary duty; 
but under this artificial assumption of modosty there lurked far- 
reaching aims and ambitions. Nana Farnavis was aware of this, and 
in the hour of Sindhia's need, deemed it the wisest policy to witlihold 
assistance. To tlie urgent appeals for reinforcements replies cf 
a temporising nature were sent, and it soon became apparent to 
Sir Ibia that no help could be expected from Poonab at presont, and 
that he must depend upon his own exertions to re-establish his shaken 
fort'iuics. 

The relief of Agra was of tho first importance, in order to seeme 
a base of operations for the reconquest of the lost territory. In 
proximity to this fortress lay the country of the J4ts, a low caste 
Hindu tribe, originally from the banks of the Indus, who possessed 
a tolerable army, wliich included a battalion of regular infantry, 
commanded by a Frenchman named Lestineau. After his defeat at 
Lalsot, Madhoji, with diplomatic generosity, had made a virtue of 
necessity, and restored to the Jats a considerable tract of territory 
and the fortress of Dig, which had originally been conquered from 
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. Tbis paved tlio way for an allianco wliicli ho now ontovod into 

with their ruler, Eanjit Sing. Calling in all his scattered detaeh- 
monts, Sindhia concentrated his army at lUiartpur, where a junction 
w^aa formed with his new allies, and in the spring of 1788 he jirepavod 
to take the field again, 

Whereupon Ismail Beg and Glmldm K4dir raised the siege of 
Agra, and marcliod to oppose him, and on iho 24th of April the two 
armies met at Chaksiuia, or Chaksn, about eight miles from Bhartpar. 
Sindhia’s troops were commanded by Appa Kbandi Eao and liana 
Khan. The latter was a favourite ofhcer, wi.o bad saved Madhoji’s life 
at Panipafc more than a quarter of a century before, in gratitude for 
which he had been raised to liigli military command. Although of 
humble birth Bana Klnin proved himself worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him, and was moreover a verj^ capable general. Appa 
Khandi R4o, as a reward for gallantry and enterprise, had recently 
obtained the estates sequestrated from Ismail Beg, but only to lose 
them by his inastor's present reverse of fortime. He had every 
reason to desire the re-establishmont ot the Maratha rule, and was 
entrusted with the chief command in this battle. In the disposition 
of his forces he placed the ManUha troops in the centre, supported on 
the right by Be Boigno’s battalions, and on the left by the J^it army 
and Lestineau’s regular iufantr 5 ^ 

The action began with a heavy cannonade opened by Ism^lil Bog, 
and chiefly directed against 'Do Boigne’s corps, in the hopes of shaking 
the solidity of the phalanx which had so successfully resisted all attacks 
in the battle of L41s6t, and during the retreat to Ulwar, On the 
other wing Ghul4m Kddir, spurning such incidental aid, charged the 
Jdts, and soon put all to flight, except Lostineau’s infantry, who main- 
stained their ground. Seeing the enemy’s loft wing in retreat, and 
anticipating that their example might he contagious, Ismdil Beg now 
suspended his ai’tillery fire, and collecting his cavahy bore down upon 
De Boigne. 

But the same disciplino and resolution which had saved the tw^o 
battalions when they stemmed the torrent of the Bdthor charge 
animated them now. Ismail Beg’:-; onslaught was met with firmness 
and fortitude, and all liis efforts faded to shako the square of trained 
men, who, standing shoulder to shoulder, proved themselves im- 
pervdous to panic, and withheld their fire until their leader gave the 
word of command. Then was repeated the lesson of LfilR6t: a hail 
of ballets tore into the ranks of the enemy, and strewed the ground 
with dead and wounded. Cahn discipline again proved its superiority 
over mad valour, and'the science ofw^ar triumphed wer the advantage 
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mbers. Before De Boigne’s musketry fire tUe Miiglial squatlrone 
back dazed and deeiinatecl, and it needed but the assistance of the 
Maratha Cavalry to pooure the day. Bnt again Fate snatched the 
laurels from the adventurer’s grasp, for when the critical moment 
arrived the Deccan warriors were not at hand to charge. De Boigne’s 
and Lestineau’s infantry alone kept the field, until unsupported in the 
unequal fight, they were obliged, after sustaining heavy losses, to fall 
hack and seek shelter within tiie walls of Bhartpur, whith.er their 
cowardly allies had preceded them. 

the defeat of Chaksana completes a chapter in Do Boigne^s career, 
for with it closes the record of his military misfortunes. The signal 
personal distinction with which he emerged^rom the two disastrous 
battles recorded served to establish his reimtation in a more sensible 
degree than if he bad merely shared in a general victory. His gallantry 
in action, his presence of mind in crisis, and his resource in retreat, 
marked hii:a as a great and gallant loader, and impressed his high 
merits on the mind of Madhoji Sindliia, whilst tho ordeal through 
Nrhich Ins young battalions had triuinphautly passed, completed the 
confidence of his men in theii* commander, and in themselves. 



CITAPTEB III, 


THE BATTLE OF A0IIA. FORMATION OF THE FtBST BRIGADE. 

17B8-4790. 

T MMliiT)IA.TELY after their victory at OhaksAna, dissoHsionH broke 
^ out between Ismdil Beg and Glnilam Kddir. There was littlo in 
conimon between tliem except their creed. The former represented 
Mughal respectability, whilst the latter was an Afghan adventurer, 
emasonlated in his youth, and vindictive and truculent hy natmo. wdio 
represehtod a purely foreign element in Hindustan. Nows of the 
quarrel was conveyed to Sindhia, who learnt at the same lime that 
the Sikhs had made an incursion into GhulAm Kddir’s own territory 
of Baharaiipiir. So he sent a force to assist them, and thi.^ obliged 
the Bohill/). to proceed at once to the protection of his property, whilst 
Ismail Beg returned to the siege of Agra, which still held out under 
Lakwa Diida. Taking advantage of this division of the enemy^B 
forces, Bdna Khan and Appa lOiandi Bfio were encouraged to resume 
the offensive, and marched to the relief of Agra, which place they 
reached on the 18th of June, 1788. 

"'It was the height of the hot season, just before the breaking of the 
monsoon rains, when the heated air was like a furnace breath, and 
the sun scorched with the fierceness of a flame. The opposing 
armies were drawn up on a large plain outside tlie city. Behind 
Ismail Beg’s camp Bowed the river Jumna, its waters swollen by the 
inelting of the Himalayan snows. To the far right the dazzling dome 
and slender minarets of the Taj rose in excpiisiie symmetry over the 
grave of Mumtaz-i-Mahal, a* monument to the past glory of that 
empire which could raise such a monument to one of its queens. 
Behind the rod stone battlements of the beleaguered fortress the 
gallant LakwA IVida still hold liis own, and watched with anxious 
eyes the I’esult of the coming contest that was to decide the fate of 
Hindustan, It was an historical day, on which, for the last time in 
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of tlio liouse of Taimtir, its army was to stand in bat 
iSy, fighting for the faith against the groat encroaching power from 
the south, begotten of its own overgrown empire. 

A long and desperate battle ensued. Around De .Boigne’s battalions 
the strife raged fiercest. But his men wore veterans in warfare now, 
trained in the hard school of defeat, and met and repulsed each 
sncceeding charge, till iho Mughal Cavaliy reeled backwards beaten. 
Then De Boigne advanced, with serried ranks and compact forma¬ 
tion, and before the sun had set Ism4il Beg’s army was dispersed in 
full llight, its guns abandoned, and its camp given over to flame and 
pillage. When he saw the day was lost, the Mughal noble, who had 
been twice wotinded, mounted a swift horse, and spurred to the Jumna, 
riungxng into its swollen waters, be swam to the other side, and so 
made' good his escape, whilst the remnants of his routed army flocked 
in straggling bodies to Delhi, 

The battle of Agra was the most important and decisive that had 
taken place between the two parties engaged for many years. It 
extinguished for ever the last flickering hope of independence that 
remained to the Mughal, and completely established the ascendency 
of the Mardth^s. It assured the easy roconquest of the Doab 
Provinces, and made Madhoji Sindhia the undisputed master of 
Hindustan. That the success of the day was due in the first degi*ee 
to De Boigne, every histonan has admitted, andfrom this time forward 
the force which his genius had created, became a recognised power in 
tlxo political history of the country, and the chief factor in framing its 
course during the next fifteen years. 

Ismfiil Beg fled at once to Ghulam Kedir’s camp, where an apparent 
reconciliation was effected between them. As soon as Shah Alam 
heard of the ManUha victory lie wrote to Madhoji Sindhia, throw’'ipg 
himself on his protection; but this letter fell into the hands of 
Glmlfim Kdtlir, who immediately proceeded to the capital, where ho 
found the gates closed against him. Corruption and treachery soon 
opened thorn, and seizing the person of the Emporor, the BohilU 
chief deposed him from power, and placed a youth mamod B6dar 
Shah on the throne. He then sacked the palace, not even sparing the 
Zenana, or women’s apartments; but being disappointed by finding 
less than was expected, he sent for Shah ’Alam and commanded him 
to disclose the place where,the concealed treasure was deposited. The 
monarch pleaded in vain that he knew of none. Inflamed by a con¬ 
tinued debauch, whicli had thrown him into a paroxysm of rage, liie 
brutal BohilU seized Shah ’Alam, who was an old man of nearly 
seventy years of ago, and throwing him to the ground, gouged out 
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with a dagger, heedless of the holy hut iuipotont protest tliat 
appealed against the sacrilege of destroyiug ** eyes which for a period 
of sixty years have been assiduously employed in perusing the sacred 
lioriin,” b'or two months i-his bloodthirsty ruffian continued to hold 
sway in the capital, during which it became the scene of the most 
barbarous atrocities and foulest excesses consequent on his inhuman 
elforts to extort money from the inmates of the palace. 

During this time Madlioji Sinclhia, with a supinenoss that has been 
reprobated, halted at Gwalior awaiting the reinforcements from the 
Deccan, which were at length being sent to him. It was not until 
three monllis had elapsed that he ordered E^na Khan to march to 
Delhi On the approach of this chief, Ghulfim Kfidir at once eva- 
cuatcai the capital, whilst Ismail Beg., who had quarrelled with him over 
the spoils of the palace, and was further disgusted by his brutal 
conduct, tendered his submission, and came over to the Mardthds, who 
took possession of the fort and city without firing a shot. Do Boigne’s 
battalions were entrusted with the charge of the citadel, and‘the blind 
emperor was released from conhnement, and soon afterwards, on 
Siudhia’s arrival, elevated for the third time to his unstable throne. 
The office of Vakil-i-Mutluq was now confirmed on the Beshwd, and 
the deputyship to Madhoji, whilst Ismdil Beg was rewarded with the 
territory of Ilariatia and Bewari, wliich ho was sent to administer. 

Ghiilam Kddir fled to Meerut, whither he was pursued by Edna Khan 
and Lestineau. The city being surrounded and all supplies cut off, 
the chiefs followers became mutinous, and as a last resource, he 
placed himself at the head of 500 ftiithful cavalry, and one night made 
a sortie from the fort and cut his way through the investing lines. He 
would doubtless have made good his escape, but for his horse falling 
into a well, by which the chief was disabled, and his followers, un¬ 
aware of the accident, left him behind. This led to his capture, 
and he was shortly afterwards shockingly mutilated, his body being 
dismembered, and his tmnij:, whilst ho was 5 ’-et alive, placed in a cage 
foi the purpose of being conveyed to Delln. But death mercifully 
released from his sufferings cue who had never shown mercy to 
others. His saddle-bags, stuffed wdth valuable jewels looted from the 
omperor^s palace and harem, fell into the hands of Lestineau, who 
conceived the opportunity of retirement from active seiwice too 
auspicious to be neglected, and on his return to the capital, drew 
a large sum of money for the pay of his troops, and then decamped 
to Britiijh territory, whilst his bilked battalion relieved its feelings by 
breaking into mutiny. 

The victorious termination of a long campaign that had opened so 
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^isaBtrouely, proved beyond doubt fclio value of De Boigne’s disciplined 
infiintry, which had doiae so miicli towards retrieving the earlier re¬ 
verses of the war. Their commander now began to press liis claims 
for suitable recognition. In an army like Sindlna’s, a corps of 2,0(){> 
men counted as nothing, numerically speaking. They were lost in 
the enormous multitudes of Marathd soldiery, and their leader prpju> 
diced by the insignificance of their numbers. Moreover, Be Boigne 
was subject to the control and authority of the native generals, and 
although he saved them in defeat, and won their victories for them, 
he still rom/'inod subordinate to men for whom he could not but feel 
a professional contempt and a racial superiority. His amo^or propre 
rebelled against a oontinuanoo of these conditions, and. the false posi¬ 
tion they plao(3d him in. It was customary to measure the merits of 
a military ailventurer by his success, and to reward him in like ratio. 
It has been observed that Bo Boigne was impatient of the slow pro¬ 
motion of a progressive service ; but his present service was not even 
progressive, for his command remained precisely the same now as 
when ho war, first appointed to it, although in the interval his battalions 
had boon instrumental in saving Sindhi^l from annihilation, and had 
mainly liolped to restore to him a lost kingdom. One cannot wonder 
tliat Bo Boigne began to expect a rewai’d commensurate with iiie 
results ho had achieved, and proposed to Madhoji to augment the two 
battalions into a full brigade of 10,000 men-at-arms. In urging this 
ho could point to the justification of past achievement, for Lilkdt, 
Cbaks4na, and Agra were credentials upon which almost any claim 
might have been based by one whose share in them was as glorious as 
Be Boigne’s. 

It is difiicult to understand why Sindhia doclinod to accede to this 
proposal Ho was fully aware of the value of Bo Boigne and his two 
battalions, and that the honours of the victory of Agra belonged to 
them; for not even the jealousy that surrounded tlie European com¬ 
mander could hide his merits or depreciate his success. Possibly it 
was the circumstance of this jealousy that inlluencod Madhoji, who 
could not rdlor" to quarrel with his coimtiyman at this crisis. An 
acquiescence in Do Boigne’s proposals would certainly have raised up 
a host of dangerous malcontents. The time was not appropriate for 
the introduction of such radical measures, for it was imperative for 
Sindhia to conciliate all hostile influences and consolidate his power. 
Another substantial argument against the suggested increase of the 
force was its expense, for the chief was gravely embarrassed by pecu¬ 
niary diiHcultios, and the disturbed and devastated condition of the 
districts he had just reconquered made it impossible to collect any 
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from them. Laotly, it is not vinlikely that there lingered in 
hiB heart somo deo^dy rooted Mardtha projndice in favour of cavalry; 
for although his experience and observation had tanght him the value 
of infantry^ he was at thie time a man convmcod against his will. All 
these causes operated against an immediate consent to Do Boigne's 
suggestion, and Madhoji declared himself in favour of the existing 
establishment and opposed to any augmentation. 

Whereupon Do Boigne, with the inclepondence of character he had 
often displayed before, tendered his resignation, and Siudhia, not 
altogether displeased at the opportunity of gratifying his own conn try- 
men, aceopted it. But there was no personal ill-feeling displayed or 
aroused. Madhoji wq.s conscious that ho owed much to De Boigne, 
who on bis part had junumerablo pecuniary favours to remember. 
And so the prince and his general parted with friendly compliments 
and regcots, that augured an early rapproc/i6’me?^t; and whilst the 
former settled himself down to the consolidation of his power in Hin¬ 
dustan, the latter determined to forsake the ha7.ardoiis paths of war, and 
devote himself to the cultivation of the quiet fields of commerce. 

Leaving Dellii in 1780 De Boigne proceeded to Lucknow, where ho 
was wolcojned by his old friend Claude Martine, by whose advice he 
entered into trade as a cloth and indigo merchant, embarking in those 
ventures the very considerable smxi of money lie had saved in 
Sindhia’s service. Ho soon laid the foundation of a successful and 
lucrative husiness, wbich he continued to conduct after he resumed 
his military career, utilising it as a means of transmitting to Europe 
ibo large fortune he made in the East. 

But he was not long permitted to pursue a peaceful life at Lucknow. 
Madhoji Bindhia, having established himself at Dehii, and completed 
the subjugation of tlie Doab, turned his attention to army reform, and 
early in the year 1790, began to introduce several innovations with the 
view of making his forces bettor adapted for the rq(piirements of the 
service on which they were now employed. Amongst the first of 
these was the enlistment of Baji)ut and Muhammadan soldiers for 
garrison work, Lis own countrymen being too independent by nature 
and too lawless by habit to perform the ditties of a standing army. 
Before long Sindhia’s judgment convinced him that, however suitable 
his hordes of cavalry might bo for predatory warfare, for the invasion 
of countries and the sack of cities, those objects once attained an 
infantry IV/rce was indispensable for tlm maintenance of a permanent 
occupation, wheie fortressevS had to bo garrisoned, and largo centres of 
population con trolled. Bor such duties hie wild Deccan horsemen, 
witli their impatience of restraint, aivl their irresistible craving for 
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aaer, were altogether unsuited, and to detach them for service of 
this description was almost tantamount to hilietting a i^aek of w^olves 
on a Ibid of sheep. 

Moreover, there was another danger which began to make itself 
apparent. Madhoji was illegitimate by birth, and this tended to 
diminish bis influence with his countrymen, and alforded a handle for 
his onomios, of whom he had manj^ to intrigue against him. Mughals 
Rohillas, Baj£)nts, and JYits, all resented his dominion at Delhi, and 
were prepared to oppose him at every opportunity. But there were 
more dangerous foes than these, for amongst his own countrymen 
were many wdiose hostihty was scarcely veiled, and chief amongst 
them bis great rival Takuji Holkar, who was consumed with jealousy 
at Sindhia’s success. In order therefore to strengthen himself 
Madhoji determined to create a special force, bound to him by tlie 
strongest ties possible, and more completely under his control than 
his unruly Marathds. 

Early in 1790 he sent an agent to Lucknow, to invite Do Boigne to 
return to his service, and promising that the proposals originally made 
should bo accepted in every detail. Do Boigne was discovered deeply 
immersed in Ins new business; but he was a soldier before everything 
else, and the call to arms fell upon willing oars. A. few days sufficed 
to regulate his affairs at the Oudh capital, after which he accompanied 
the Vakil back to Madhoji’s camp at Mattra. In a single interview 
an understanding was arrived at, for the prince was liberal, the soldier 
not exacting, and both inibued with feelings of mutual confidence and 
esteem that had not been disturbed by anything in the past. 

The commission with which De Boigne was entrusted was the 
creation of a Oampoo or Brigade of ten battalions of infantry, with a 
suitable train of cavalry and artillery, the whole to bo disciplined in 
the English style, and officered by Europeans. In the execution of 
tlds task he was left a perfectly free hand. 

Thus, after ten years of endeavour and perseverance, De Boigno 
found himself with the means of accomplishing the object he had long 
desired, and empowered to create a force worthy of his anrbition. 
Tire future was now his own to make : the materials required but the 
moulding. With characteristic energy he set to work carrying into 
execution the scheme whose details he had so long considered and 
matured in his mind, Ilis two battalions wore still in Sindhia’s service, 
and formed the nucleus of the new brigade. Lestineau’s regiment 
had been disbanded as a punisliuient for its mutiny, but, at De Boigne’s 
request, the men were permitted to re*en]ist. Thus there wei'e at his 
disposal trained soldiers sirfficient for throe battalions. The remain' 
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i^von were raised in Roliilkhand, Oadh, and the Doab with but 
little dithoiilty-. It was a time of war and battle, when the arts of 
peace had fallen into desuetude. Every peasant was perforce a soldier, 
and every artisan could wield a sword. The inducements of regular 
pay and the anticipations of plunder wore irresistible attractions to 
men whose lives had been spent in defending their property or 
lighting for existence against the exactions of tyrants and the incur¬ 
sions of invaders. 

The engagement of a stalT of European officers presented greater 
ditlioultiea than the enlistment of the men. Sangeter was still in tbo 
service, and able to continue Ids work of casting cannon and manufac¬ 
turing small arms, in both of which branches he was an expert. 
During the next few years ho t3upx>lied most of the best artillery in 
jSmdhia’s army, whilst his muskets, turned out at a cost of ten xnpeea 
each, were far superior to anything then in the hands of tiro native 
powers, and almost equal in jinish and durabilty to weapons made in 
Europe. His arsenal was established at Agra, which fortress Sindliia 
assigned to De Boigue as a depot for his arms and munitions of war. 

Ei'^mont the Frenchman and Hossing the Hollander still remained 
in their original posts, and the former was now promoted to second in 
command of tlio Brigade. Of the other European officers engaged at 
this time the names of at least six survive-^Perron, Baours, Pedron, 
and Bohan, all Ifrenchmen; and Butherland and Boberts, who were 
British subjects. They were posted to the command of the different 
battalions which were named after forts and cities, such as the Ujjain, 
Biirbanpur, Delhi, and Agra regiments. 

With the assistance of these officers, De Boigne rapidly organised 
his Brigade. It consisted of ten battalions of infantry of 750 men 
each. Of these, seven, known as Teiingas, were uniformed and 
accoutred in the same way as the Company’s Sepoy regiments and 
armed with muskets and bayonets. The other three, designated 
Najibs, were reemited from Pathdns, and at first armed with match¬ 
locks, shields, and swords, but later on their efficiency w'as much 
increased by tlie substitution of bayonets for the latter. These Najibs 
wore Persian uniforms, and their matchlocks’ were of a new invention. 
All tlie infantry wejre exercised in the di’ill and manual according to 
the old English system of 1780, and although one ultra-pa txiotio his¬ 
torian avers that the word of command was given in Irish, it is agreed 
by the majority of coinmentators that English was the language in 
use. 

To increase the mobility of the Brigade 500 Mewatis, or irregular 
soldiers, were incorporated, who performed the ordinaiV routine duties 
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of camp, fcbas loavltig tb© regular iroopa available for oombatant 
work. The cavalry consififced of 600 regular horfiemen, called 
J Tro/fesJfwcm, and the artillory of sixty pieces of cannon, three, six, 
/ and twelve-pounders, with a proportion of howitzers, all excellently 
appointed and drawn by capital cattle. Wlien brought to its full 
strength the entire brigade numbered very nearly 10,000 men-at-arms, 
and formed a compact, well-organised fighting machine, immeasurably 
superior to any liithorto existing in the native states of India. 

Do Boigno was promoted to the rank of General, and his pay, at 
first fixed at Rs,4,000 per mensem, was subsequently raised to Rs.10,000, 
and he enjoyed in addition many other services of emolument. In 
his agreement with Madhoji Sindhia he made but two stipulations ; 
one that he should never be called on to carry armvS against the 
English, the other that his troops slionld he regularly paid. Heroin 
he sliowed bis wisdom. The bistory of all previous military adven¬ 
turers employed by native princes pointed one moral, and that was 
the failure that invariably attended unpunctuality in pa.ying tbo men. 
Eastern potentates were as poor in tboh peoimiary performances, as 
they wore prodigal in their prclfininary promises, and Madhoji Bindhia 
was no exception to the rule. He had a reluctance to, amounting to 
a positive horror of, parting with liard cash from his treasury. De 
Boigne was a prudent man, especially in money matters, and recog¬ 
nised that silver was the sole power that could control a mercenary 
army, and that without a fixed and certain rovenuo it was idle to 
attempt the establishment of a serviceable force. He therefore insisted 
upon a sound financial arrangement for the upkeep of his Brigade, 
and Sindliia whose prejudices did not include indirect clisbursemonta, 
made over to Be I^oigne a Jtvidad or militaiy assignment of territory, 
the revenues of which w^ere to be devoted to the expenses of the corps.. 
This system of assigning land for the payment of troops was almost 
universal in India, whore districts were always apportioned to the 
native chiefs and generals for the upkeep of their troops. 

The Jaidad which De Boigne received comprised a large and rich 
tract of country in the Doab, and within its boundaries, he was para¬ 
mount, exercising and enjoying sovereign rights and privileges. When 
ho first, assumed the adminiBtration of this province its revenues 
amounted to sixteen lakhs of rupees a year (i;200,00()) ; but by subse¬ 
quent additions and good munagement the area was increased to fifty- 
two pergannahs or districts, and the income to thirty lakhs, De BoigneV^ 
civil administration was as successful, and, in its way, as remarkable 
as his military one. Ho introduced a system of brder and regularity, 
adopted a fixoil and equitable scale of taxation, and created special 
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for collecting autl checking the same, by the simple 
"ehi^cions expedient of two revenue offices, the accounts in one being 
kept in French, aiul in the other in Persian. By a firm, but. just 
govomment he created confidence anA'>ngst the peasantry, and withoiil 
hary>ssing or squeezing them, drew from the land larger and more 
punctually paid revenues than had over been obtained before. Ho 
was allowed a commission of 2 per cent, on all collections, and so 
xcellent was his administration that not only were his troops regu¬ 
larly and liberally paid, but bis own iu-ivaie fortune was materially 

increased. . r n 

Early in the summer of 1700 the Biigade was brought to its full 

strength and reported ready for service. This prompt accomplish- 
numt of a really great undertaking Wiu; due to Be Boigno’s indefatig¬ 
able exertions. His enthusiasm and energy were marvellous, and he 
neither stoi)ped nor rested until he had completed his work. AVlien 
at length everything way ready, and bo paraded, his new-formed army 
in review for the first time, prompted by a sentiment, that must i.onch 
all patriotic hearts, he unfurled above it, in that wild and heathen 
spot, so far removed from his native laud, the flag of his own country 
--the White Cross of Savoy. 

WJieu Madhoji Sindliia inspected his new Brigade for the first time, 
he must have been struck with the contrast between it and his own 
nndisciplinod Maratli^i army. The Deccan soldiery of the last ooniury 
were perhaps the. most irregular rnffianB in all India. Every indi¬ 
vidual trooper asserted his independence and freedom from control; 
ho was the proprietor of his horse and arras, and whilst agreeing to 
give liis services in return for a certain payment, he did not consider 
it any part of the contract to imperil his property. Warfare, ho 
regarded, as a legitimate means of plundering, but as his stoed and 
spoar represented his entire capital, and constituted liis sole claim to 
employment, he sedulously avoided all conflict (which somewhat 
detracted from his merits as a combatant), and preferred flight to 
fight on every occasion of danger. 

The camps of these immense armies of discreet, and yet, at times, 
dashing w amors, were vast halting plaje.i, formed without any idea 
of order or regularity, and covering extended tracts of ground. Every 
trooper slept with his hoi*se picketed beside him, a*id there were 
generally three camp followers to each fighting man. A teeming 
bazaar accompanied the amiiea in their lino of mar-jh, wherein all 
trades and professions of city life were represented, and which in¬ 
cluded every accessoi-y of Asiatic civilisation from bevies of dancing 
girls to bands of professional thieves, wdio plied Iheh licensed-callingF 
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Ijriiico let! to war coneistod of a vast modley of congloniorate elements, 
as far removed in appearance from a military expedition ns it is 
possible to conceive, and powerfal only in their overwholraing 
numbers, their wonderful onduranco, and the ahnost incredible 
rapidity, with wliich they could move from place to place, either for 


attach OX’ in retreat. 

De Boigne’s Brigade was the very antithesis, of a Maratlia anny. 
It was a small, solid, compact, Blow-moving bodj", in which obedience 
and discipline were the guiding principles. Every military operation 
was carried out with precision and routiuo ; the men marched and 
mamnnvrod in the methods that obtained in European armies, and in 
camp afforded a spectacle of order and system that would have done 
credit to a Company’s Sepoy regiment. 

This result luid not been accomplished without labour. De 
Boigno’fl life w^as far from one of Oriental ease and luxury. ^ He rose 
each morning with the sun, and until midnight devoted himself to 
the multifarious (lutios of his position. Every day he inspected his 
Kliarl’liuna, or arecna), drilled his troops on parade, and issued the 
orders of the day. To the enlistment of recruits he paid especial 
attention. The equipment and armament of 5ns force were designed 
and provided by him, and be was his own quartermaster and 
adjutant general. The medical departraeut and ambulance service 
had his care, and both were an'anged for. Ho never delegated 
administrative duties to subordinates, for he was a somewhat morbidly, 
independently man, who insisted on doing everything liimself, and 
distrusted tho deputation of authority. Active and laborious to an 
astonishing degree, he seemed capable of performing the work of half 
a dozen men, and his example infected those under him, with much 
of his own energy and diligence. Belore his zeal and determination 
to succeed, difliculties faded away, and apparent impossibilities 
beoanie nocomplislied facts. Tho highly organised and disciplined 
anuy, of which this first Brigade was tho earnest, was a monument no 
less to his military genius as a great soldier, than to his personal 
industry as an able administrator. 


CHAPTEIl IV, 

THE BATILES OF PaTAN AND MEHTA. 

1790. 

T hebe was soon work for tlio new Brigade. Madhoji’s old and 
redoubtable enemy, Ismdil Beg, renounced his allegiance, and 
having induced the R4jalia of Jaipur end Jodhpur to assist him, 
appeared in arms in the Ajmir district. Sindliia, with his accustomed 
preference for intrigue, tried at first to coiTupt the following of the 
Mughal noble, but failing in tho attempt, detached an army from his 
cainp at Mattra, under tho command of Lal^wa DadA and Do Boigne, 
to punish the rebel and crush the Bajpiit princes. 

They came upon the enemy near Patau Tanwar, in the Shaikhdwdti 
country, on the ‘iOtli of June, 1790. It has been stated that a 
secret understanding existed between Lakwa nud PartAb Bing, by 
which the latter agreed to stand aloof during the fight on tho condi¬ 
tion that his territory of Jaipur, adjoining the Maratha boundaries, 
should not be devastated. To this cause is attributed tho defeat of the 
famous Bdtlior CavaL-y in a bloody and obstinate conflict, in which 
Ismdil Beg and his Pathan horse behaved with signal gallantry, 
thrice charging through Do Boigne’s line and cutting down his 
artillery men at their guns. It was only the personal courage of the 
gonevai, and the staunchness of his.troops, that secured victory. There 
exists an authentic description of the battle, written by De Boigne 
himself four days after it was fought, and whicli appeared in the Cal- 
c?iHa Gazette of the 22nd of July, 1790. It roads as follows 

“ Extract of a Lclter from Major De Boigne. 

“ Camp P\tan, June 21, 1790, 

“ Our various little skirmishes since the severe cannonade of 8th 
and 9th Bamzan;'’ are not, I hope, unlmown to yoi * I have often 
* R’vmzan ; tlie ninth Mohammedan liniar month. The month of tho I’aat. 
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to Imrasf? and snrpriso tlio enemy, bnt their naturally strong and 
almost impregnable situation, added to their very great superiority in 
numbers, I>otli in troops and arlillory, rendered all my esertiona 
fruitless. At last, tired oiit with vemtion, I determined to laarch 
from our ground in three colnums, so as to form the line iiom too 
centre of each ■with ease and celerity. In that way 1 advanced to a 
fittlo more than cannon-shot distance from tho enemy, where I 
formed my litdo army, consisting of two linos and a reserve, tho 
Matitha horse in tho rear and on our flanks. After waiting tlic beat 
part of the day rvith impatient hopes to seo them marching against 
us as they liad threatened; ,it last, about throe o’clock, a few 
Marathii horses began to skirmish with the enemy s right wing, 
consisting of horse, which shortly increased from five to six thousand, 
hut they were soon beaten otT. I was now encouraged to try if some¬ 
thing bettor could not be done by our side, and in order to induce 
them to come out from their stronghold, I. ordered flieline to advance 
after a warm cannonade of about an hour from bt>th sides, Tho enemy 
not appearing to come out, I still advanced till wo came within reach 
of giapo-shot; then, halting, wo'gave and received from each gun 
uearly forty rounds of grape, whioli made it a warm business, wo 
being in the plain and they in tho trenches. Tho evening was now 
far advanced, and seeing at the same time such numerous bodies of 
the enemy’s cavalry in motion, and ready to fall on us if they could 
find an opening, I thought it prudent to move on rather quicker, 
wbioli we did till tho firing of platoons began. But we had already 
lost such numbers of people, principally clashies,* thattboso reinaining 
were unable to drag the guns any further. I, therefore, gave imme¬ 
diate orders to storm the lines, sword in hand, which was as soon 
executed. Upon which the enemy, not relishing at all the close 
fighting, gave way on all sides, infantry as well as cavalry, leaving 
us in possession of all their guns, baggage, baxaar, elephants, itnd 
everythiug else. The day being now closed put an end to tlie 
Blam’diterof tho enemy, which must have been very consb erable if 
wo had had an hour’s more daylight. However, it was f- complete 
victory. Their cavalry, after lo.sing about 2,000 men and liorses, 
saved themselves by flight; tiio infantry, who could not run so fast, 
took refuge in tho town of ratun, strongly fortified. But in tho 
morning they thought proper to give thomsolves up, and surrendered 
to me alUheirarms, colours, etc. Nino battalions and irregular troops, 
making above 12,00(> men, ai o now prisoners of war; I have promised 


♦ Cla.^hi08 : nativo artilh’rymon. 
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ilow them a safeguard ro conduct them to the otlier aide of tlie 



Jumna. 


**Tlie onomy’s force consisted of 12,000 Bhattoro Cavalry, 0,000 
from Jeypore, 5,000 Moguls under Ismail Beg, and 2,000 under 
Allyhar Beg Khoji; of foot they liad .12,000 men, and 100 pieces of 
artillery, and with Ismail Beg 5,000 Telkngas* and matchlock mon, 
with twenty-ono pieces of artillery, 4,000 Bohillas, 5,(X)0 FakirH^\ 
called AHyles and j5rnA'^.i, and Uajpoot SybundeeSj [ with eight 
pieces of cannon, and 4,000 MlnahSy § who were of great service to the 
enemyt aa the battle was given at the foot of tho hills, 

“ My Brigade was 10,000 strong. The Mahratta Cavalry stood on 
our flanks as spectators; they began the skirmish, in whi di they had 
only six mon killed and forty woimdod. Had it not been for two 
battalions of mine, who changed front when the enemy’s cavalry wore 
cliarging purs, t)io Mahrattas would have seen fine play. 

^‘Our victory is astonishiug ! A comx>leto victory gained by a 
handful of men, over such a number in such a positioL I It may 
surprise you when I say that in less than three hours^ time 12,000 
round and 1,500 grape shot were fired by us, and by the enemy much 
more, as they had two guns to our one. 

“ During all the engagement I was on horseback encouraging my 
mon. Thank God I have realised all tho sanguine eKpectations of 
JSiadhia. My ollicers, in general, havo boliavod well; to them I am 
a great deal indebted for tho fortunes of tho day. 

“ We have had 129 men killed and 472 wounded. Tlio enemy not 
more, perhaps not so much, as they wore enlrencbed; but they havo 
lost a vast number of cavaliy. 

“ I have taken 107 pieces of artillery, G,U(X) stand of arms, 252 
colours, fifteen elephants - (amongst them are Ismael Bcg’.s five 
e.lex)hani.s) 200 camels, 513 hoi’ses, and above 3,000 oxen. I intend 
to send the whole to Sindhia as soon as it maybe practicable. All 
their oamp was burnt or destroyed ; they havo absolutely saved 
nothing .but their lives. 

The terror of our amis alone put us in possession of fcfio town of 
Patun, in wdiioh tho troops fomid a great deal of xdiiiider, and near 
2,000 horses. It would have required at any other time a moutii to 
take it, its fortifleations being very strong, and defentlod by three hills 
close to each other. Tiro place was nevo taken before.” 


* Tolleiigas : regular S' Jfliery. 
t Fakirs; religiou.9 lighting mcD^liciitii 
I Sybuudeea: irregular iiifai.try, 

§ Minuhs : hill uieu from the districts near Vjmir. 
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tlifficult wbicli to fulniiro most in ilii 

rntive, or tho modesty of the gallant soldier in his description 
of an achievement in which he played the )h’incipal part. Another 
account of the battle, also published in the Calcutta Ga^:eUe^ enables 
one or two interesting details to bo added. It appears that the attack 
on Tsmail Beg and the Bajputs was commenced on the 28rd of May ; 
but owing to their strong position and numerous artillery, no impres¬ 
sion could be made on tlieir linos, “it being full nine /fos round the 
mountains to come even at their foraging parties.” At last De Boigno 
received information that tb.e enemy's council of war had fixed on the 
20th of June as an auspicious day, and, taking them in tlie Immonr, 
he sent word to Tsmdil Beg that he would meet him half way. For 
this purpose tlio general marched out of camp an. iionr before day¬ 
break, but the battle was delayed until three o’clock in the afternoon, 
owing to the roluotanee of the enemy to join issue. The fight then 
followed, as described by Do Boigne, until “ about six o’clock in tlio 
evening, our intrepid General, placing himself at the head of one of 
the battalions, and giving orders to tho rest to follow, rushed fonvard, 
sword in hand, to the .mouth of the enemy's cannon. This vigorous 
proceeding animating all our troops, had tho desired effect, as wo 
almost instantaneously got possession of tljcfr first line. Their second 
was forced about eight o’clock, and by nine the enemy were entirely 
routed. The Genei'aVs courage and judgiuent on this occasion wore 
equally conspicuous. . , . In the course of three days we took tho 
strong town of Fatun by storm, which was afterwards razed to the 
ground, and so intimidated tho Kdjah, who commanded Patun Fort (a 
place rosetnbling Gibraltar from its almost impregnable position), that 
lio submitted to become a vassal of Sindhiu, and is now (let July) with 
us on tho march to Jaipur. Our signal victory was gained with only 
the loss of 700 men killed and wounded ; but the number of the enemy 
who have fallen must be immense, for it is said that, beside those left 
on the field, tho road from here to Jaipur, about thirty-two 4'os, is 
covered with the dead carcases of men, horses, camels, and bullocks. 
Iheir camp, which was three miles in length and cue in breadth, wo 
burned and loft not ii stick standing. Our success affords a strong 
proof of the amazing power of (li8cii)Iine urder a brave and skilful 
commander.” 

Directly tbe result of tbe battle was placed beyond doubt, P.mflil 
heg accejited tho inevihible, and attended by a small retinue, galloped 
Irom the field. When nows of tliis great success reached Hiinlhia at 

* Tt 18 probable the original wixa written in French and translated hjto 
English for tho Culcutta Gazette, 
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attra, he tleteriniiied to press home tlio advantage, and complete the 
subjugation of the Uajput stales, whieli had asserted, and main¬ 
tained, their indopondcnco since the battle of Ldlsot, and he now 
ordered IDe Boigne to invade Jodhpur, and roduco tlio Eajah to sub- 
iinssion. On receiving these comuiands, De Boigno decided to first 
attempt the capture of Ajrnir, which, lying as it did, half way hetween 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, was the key of the country. On the B'jtl] of 
August he reached it, and at once completed the investment, but, owing 
to the inipregnablo nature of tlie forty was unable to take it by a couj? 
do 7nain. So ho loft 2,000 cavalr}', and a huOicient force of infantry 
to cover it, and marched with the rest of hh army towairds Jodhpur. 

The following extract of a letter from an ofticer in Do Boigne’s 
Brigade, published in 1700, refers to this hicidont 


“AniiUEUK Camp, 

^\SepL'ml/cr J, 1700. 

“ Although we have invosted this fort for fifteen days very closely, 
yet we can make no impression upon it; our guns, from the very great 
elevation they are placed at, and the distance, inalce no visible im¬ 
pression, and the narrow paths which load to the fort are so defended 
by nature, that a few large stones thrown down must carry everything 
before ihern. The noise they make in rolling I can compare to nothing 
but thunder. Indeed, I am afrai<l wo mu.st turn the blockade into a 
siege, as they six months’ water and a year's provisions in the 
fort. 1 fancy wo shall divide our forces, leaving some hero, and the 
rest proceeding to Mairtlia, where the enemy have taken the field. 
Bijai Sing offered the fort of Agimere and country for fifty Koh ^ 
round to General de Boigne, if ho would desert Bindhia ; but Do 
Boigne’s reply was that Biudhia had already given him Jodhpur and 
Jaipur, and that the iiiij di would not be so unreasonable as to 
expect he would exchange them for Agimere,” 

The latter paragraph is interesting as confirming the assertion often 
made that De Boigne was on several occasions solicited to enter tho 
service of Sindbia’s enemies. 

To turn for a moment to the course of events in the Bajput states, 
it must be noted that Bijai Sing, the llajah of Jodhpur, had sustained 
a terrible di.sgrace by tlio defeat of his llathor Cavalry at Pa tan. The 
flight of those redoubtable warriors, even though it was due to the 
treachery of tiieir Jaipur allies, had given rise to a ribald rhyme, 
which accused them of abandoning on the fiehBof battjo the five 
* Kos : an elastic measure; ]>robably a mile and a half in this inshiuco. 
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of manhood, namely, horse, shoes, turban, moiistachios, 
Bword of Marwiir.’' This was tantamount to taunting 
them with having degenerated into women. None but those who 
can enter into the exaggerated sense of pride which is the ruling 
passion of a high casto liajput, and understand his precise views 
concerning womankind, can appreciate the keenness of Uiis tannt. 
To wnpo out tbo shame of PaUn, Bijai Sing summoned to his 
sfcai'dard every Bathor between fourteen and sixty years of age capable 
of wielding a sword. From hamlets and villages they came, from 
towns and cities, eager to blot out with their blood this evil stain on 
ihoii’ national honour. In response to this call to arms, 80,000 warriors, 
burning to repel the invader and efface the memory of the past, col¬ 
lected at Mertn, a largo walled city, standing on high ground in tlio 
centre of a vast grassy plain, thirty miles to the east of Ajmir. It 
v/as an historical place, and had been the scene of many desperate 
battles, in the annals of Mtirwdr, in which the crown of Jodlipur had 
oftentimes been lost and won. The plain around was fat with blood, 
poUi 'id out, soiuotimos in internecine strife, but more often in opposing 
foreign invasion, and was covered with altars and memorials, erected 
to the manes of the doughty dead wlio lay there. Hero, in September, 
1700, the Hatbor army assembled to meet their Maratba enemies, who, 
forty years before, liad defeated thom.on the very spot, witli a loss of 
40,000 men. 

Owdng to the failure of tbe annual I'uins, all tbo ordinary sources of 
water snpply, never plentiful in tbe best of seasons, w^ere exliaustt‘d, 
and He Boigno was obliged to make a considerable detour to approach 
Morta. On Beptember 8th he reached a village called Biah, on the 
banks of tbe Liini, and began the passage of the river. But soon his 
cannon became embarrassed in its muddy bed, and this occasioned 
conaiderablo delay. Whereupon he sent the Mardlha Cavalry forward 
to reconnoitre, who, after proceeding a few miles, suddenly came upon 
Bijai Bing’s army. 

The Bathors wore drawn up on the plain of Merta, their right flank 
resting upon tho village of Dangiwas. Bijai Bing was not present, 
for ho Jmd rcuiatned at his capital, and entrusted the direction of tho 
war to hia oommander-in-chiof, Gangaratn Bhandari, But, unfortu¬ 
nately, he had associated with this general one of his inirdsfcer?, and 
the introduction of a civil element into an essentially military matter 
provetl fatal. Directly Oaugaram Bhandari saw the I\fardth;i Cavalry, 
unsupported by those terrible battalions that had done all tho fighting 
at Patau, bo desired to engage Uiein. But tho llajah’s minister in- 
Bisted upon waiting until they were reinforced by Is mail Beg, who w'as 
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Owing to this nuhftp|‘y 
divergence of opinion, the golden opportunity was lost For it cannot 
he doubted but that tbo Kathors dying to redeem their honour, would 
have made short work of the Maratlid Cavalry, whoso cowardico was 
notorious, and after defeating them, might have fallen upon Do 
Boigno’s Brigade during its passage of the Luni river, with every 
prospect of dos'Toyiug the forco, or, at least, obliging it to retreat 

As it was, the Mariithd Cavalry wore pormittod to retire unmolested, 
and 80 to remain for Die next thiiiy-six hourH. It was not until mid¬ 
night of the lOtli that Do Boigue completed the croseing of his guns. 
The next morning he advanced slowly in the direction of Merta, hia 
march across the sandy plain being mucdi impeded by the heavinesf of 
the ground. Towards midday ho came in sight of the enemy, drawn up 
in line of battle, and a heavy cannonade was at once opened upon him. 
Lakw'a Dadd, the ManUba General, was anxious to engage forthwith, 
but Do Boigue, profiting by the experience of Pdtan, where nightfidl 
robbed him of the full meed of victory, determiuod to defer the battle 
till the next morning, in order tliat he might have a long day for the 
work in hand. He accordingly decided to fall back, and the llatliors, 
who still awaited Ismdil Beg’s arrival, made no effort to force on an 
action. 

During the afternoon, De Boigno carefully reconnoitred the ground, 
and after deciding on his plan of battle, gave orders for the Brigade 
to be under arms before dawn, Jioping to take tlie enemy by surprise. 
"Whilst it was yet dark the troops began to assemble, and in the silence 
of the sweltoring autumn night fell into their places and x)rcpared for 
action. As day broke, the sleeping hosts encamped in front of them 
were awakened from their shimbors by sliowers of grape, followed by 
tbe advance of the regular infancy, who rapidly stormed and occupied 
tlieir outer lines. All in confusion and liaste, the Rilthors form‘:d 
and opened a cannonade. But the advantage was already wdth tho 
attacking army, and tho Jodhpur infantry was beginning to weaver and 
break, when a misadventure overtook De Boigue, which nearly p;rovod 
fatal in its results. 

Captain llchan, a French officer in command of the hft wing of the 
Brigade, took upon himself, without ordcr'A from tlie General, to ad¬ 
vance, and the bathvlions on either side of him following hifj example, 
tbe line ",vaa broken, and a w'eak point afforded for attack. 

In order to show how the Rathors took advantage of this error, it is 
jnec6s.sajy to revert for a moiuerit to the events occurring in their 
camp. When its occupants had been surprised iu tho early morning 
by Do Boigne’s attack, their principal chiefs were wrapped in the 
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liargic slnmher.of opirmi—a uareotic universally consumed by the 
govon^ing classes of Jiajputana. Slowly iliey were awakened from 
their drowsy sleep, one of them—tlio Chief of Ahwa—being aroasod 
with Uie utmost dinienlty. When tliey regained possession of their 
R< nses, they found, to tliciv shauio and humiliation, the camp in con- 
iusion, and the infantry a disorganized rabble on the point of being 


rontc<l. 


Then did tliese chiefs, twenty-two in number, doculo on a great 
atonement. Girding on their swords, they called four thousand 
choaeu followers to arms, and, as the clan was collecting, prepared 
and drank opium together for the last time. It was not the final 
carouse of weak debauchees, but a stern and solemn sacrament. For 
they drank it as the draught of death. They wrapped themselves 
around with sliawls of yellow silk, the certain token that they rode to 
victory or death, and so gave the order to mount. 

It was at tins moment that Captaiu llohan advanced out of Bo 
Boigne’n lino. The Chief of Ahwa saw tlio opportunity presouted for 
attack, and in the act of imprudence recognised a iuopitious onion. 
Standing up in his stirrups, ho encouraged his clansmen with a few 
spirited words, calling on them to follow him, and conchiding witli tlio 
pregnant exhortation : “ Reinemher Fnkin 

Then ho led the way, the scpiadrons following after, at fiill gallop. 
The scene of conflict was soon reached, and charging straight against 
De lloigne’s three detaciicd battalions, he took them at disadvantage, 
and drove them back in disorder. The moral effect of this temporary 
triumph inspired the Rdiliors wdth hope and excitement. Their Chief 
now turned his attack upon the main Imdy of the Brigade, and when 
lie neared it his body of horse divided and trailed out, and, as if acting 
on a preconcerted plan, wheeled round until Do Boigue w^ns completely 
surrounded ; awhile they rent the air with tlie war cry they had ac¬ 
cepted, and which was at onco a confession and an inspiration. 

Peradyenture the God of Battle, as ho looked down upon that heathen 
host, smiled grimly in anticixiation of the rich sacrifice about to bti 
oiTeriul up before his altars. The parched plain gai)od for the comiiig 
rod flood that would drench it so darkly, and force forth riclier pasture 
growth^^ than .any springing from the rain which fell from above. Tlio 
Bteel-ldue slcy interposed no clouds between that awful arena and the 
high heavens. The rugged Aravallis, towering on the horizon, caught 
the first rays of the morning sun, and hung out crimson bannevs on 
their mountain-tops. Oft had they looked down on Merta’s fields, and 
seen human strife and human carnage \ uft from their grey steeps and 
* Some authorities quoto this uuinber as only four hundnd. 
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esses the roar of haltlo had re-echoed back ia nogi*y thunder 
tones; oft had their shadows fallen, as a pall, on ghastly Jieaps of 
mangled men. And now the cycle of war had come round again, and 
the wind that blew from Mortals plain was soon to ho hot with the 
breath of battle. 

Bcmemhrr Pdtan ! —Onward swept the squadrons of Marwivi; 
out rang tlK batlle cry, as with uplifted swords and lances poised to 
thrust, they hurled themselves upon De Boigne’s battalions. 

But the gouiua of the great general had anticipated the danger, and 
prepared to meet it. AVith ‘‘ iucomparablo presence of mind '* I>o 
Boigno rapidly formed his men into a hollow s(piare, and as the 
Itathors dashed on to them they found a magic change liad ranged 
serried rows of bristling bayonets and long linos of gaping guns ready 
to rocoivo them at every point. Up to the very muzzles of the cannon, 
they charged and recharged, those valiant sons oiMarowtir^ “ Tire Land 
of Death.’’ Dw'elkrs in the Land of Death were they, and death they 
despised. Theirs to retrieve a lost honour ! Theirs to give the lie to 
that stinging jest of false Jaipur! Theirs to ** liemeviher PdUm / ” 

Again and again they charged, each time with ebbing eflbrii and 
weaker effect. Again and again they flung themselveH against that 
hedge of bayonets with merciless madness. There is a limit to 
human endurance, but to-day that limit was Death. To the bravest 
man thcro.comes a time when conscience confesses, “Enough,” and 
jnstifioB it; but to-day the command of conscience was Death* Great 
gaps yawned in the ranks, where grape and shot ploughed their 
furrows, only to be at once closed up by the valour of a frantic 
fanaticism, as the Batlvors reformed under the destroying lire, and 
rode back to the charge with the abandon of despair. But the 
disciplined Brigade confronted them, unmoved as the rocks against 
which the succeeding storm waves are shattered, and they reeled 
back broken, but unbeaten. And so the ghastly sacriiico was con¬ 
summated until only lifteen remained alive, and these, steadfast to 
the end, returned for the last time to the shambles of self-immolation, 
and found the death they souglit. 

The God of Battle sinilod grimly down, and the incense of waf rose 
to Lis nostrils. A holocaust of self-doomed devotees lay prone before 
his feet. The plain reeked with blood, but it flowed not from alien 
veins, but from hearts that claimed Morta. as their mother earth. The 
eohooH of tlje cannon, booming sidlcnly back from the grey AravalliS; 
Ihunderod out no salute of national victory, but sounded the inimite 
guns that proclaimed the end of Mdrwar’s chivah^. Thus was the 
atonement of the Chief of Aliwa accomi>li£ihed. 
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:5efovo mi'3<lay tbo Jodlipiir anivy was ia fall o-iiJ. an hour 

later De Boigne’s battalions iu posseSBiou ot their camp. After 
allowing his troops a short rest upon thoir arms, ho onlered the storm 
of the town of Merta, and before simset the colours of tho Brigade 
\vcre dying over that formidable place. 

Tliero is an account of the battle of Merta, written an officer in 
J)e Boigne’s army, and printed in a Calcutta paper, which must bo 
quoted hero, for the description already given is mainly based on 
Colonel James Tod’s record in his “ Annals of llajas’than,” This 
letter is dated from Camp l^ferta on the Idth of September, 1700, and 
reads as follows:— 


Wo Lad laid close sioge to Agimore for soveuteon days, when the 
General, finding that tlie spirits of the nrnjy wore upheld by the 
enemy taking tlio field at Mirtah, left 2,000 horse to blockade 
Agiuiore, and marched against the enemy. Owing to a scarcity of 
water, following on a famine and dry. season, wo had to make a 
circuitous route, find did not roach lUe till the 8th. About uiidnight 
we recommenced our march, and having marched very near to the 
enemy, a heavy cennonado commenced about nine o’clock in the 
morning. The Mahraita chief was eager to advance upon the enemy, 
but Do Boigno objected, not only on accormt of the fatigue of the 
troops, after a march of ten Icos^ but because of the intense beat and 
lateness of tho hour, which w'ould have prevented him reaping the 
fruits of success. The enemy’s force consisted of b0,000 cavalry, 
100/K)0 infantry, and 25 pieces of cannon. On our side the same 
munber of horse, 6,000 to 7,000 rank and j61e, and 80 pieces of 
artillery. On the 10th at break of dawn we wore ordered to advance 
on tliG enemy, the disposition of our troops being tho same as at the 
memorable battle of Patan. A heavy caniionude soon commenced, 
sux>ported on both sides with great vigour. Oar first lino of 50 pieces 
of cannon shortly after began to iiro with grape, and, by means of our 
superiority of guns, drove tho enemy from their lines. But a French 
officer of Bindhin’s, dated with success, advanced without orders of 
tho lino of battle at tho heavl of three battalions. Tho enemy soon 
took advantage of his imprudence, and clmrged him so vigorously 
that it was not without /;reat diffioiilty lie elTecteil his. retreat. They 
then charged our main body in front, flanks, and rear, bub General 
Do Boigne’s foresight and incomparable presence of mind were the 
means of saving us, f(^r upon perceiving the error which his officer 
had committed, and no doubt aware of tlie consequences, ho formed 
us into a hollow square, so that upon being surrounded shortly after- 
w<ards, we on all sides presented a front io Uio enemy. 
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^hhoui tiino o’clock they wore obliged to quit the field; about ten 
wo got possosHion of tlioir camp ; and about three p-tn. took the great 
and formidable town of Mirtali by storm. The pillage lasted three 
days, and to mention ail the particulars attending it would make yoiir 
teeth water. The ladies at first seemed displeased with oar coming 
abruptly into the town, but at length grew more kind, acknowledging 
with good grace that none hut the bravo deserve the fair. 

The town of Mlrtah is much larger than Denaros, surrounded 
by a thick mud rampart and parapet thirty feet high. It has two 
minarotf;, and the houses are all puccci. In this engagement the 
attacking army lost six to seven hundred men, killed and wounded, 
mostly by tbo sabre. Gangaram Bhandaree, the Commaiider*i«. 
Chief of the Bhattores, was taken on the 11th at night, ondeavoiiring 
to make his escape in the disguise of a .servant. It is impossible for 
mo to desonbe the feats of bravery performed by the Jerd Kopiperah 
Wallahs,\ or Forlorn Hope, of the enemy. I have seen, after the 
line was broken, fifteen or twenty men return to charge a tlioiisand 
infantiy, and advance to within ten or fifteen paces before all were 
* shot. Captain Bahore {? Baours), wlio commanded the right wing, 
was wounded in tho thigh, and died; Lieutenant Eoberts was also 
severely wounded by a missile, or weapon called an which is 

composed of about thirty-six gun barrels so joined as to fire at once. 
The Bhattoros lost five chiefs, including a nephew of the Elijah, and 
tho Buxee § of the army. These five, finding they could not escape, 
quitted their horses, arid fought with eleven other followers on foot 
till they were all cut to pieces. This great victory is solely to bo 
attn'bated to the coolness and intrepidity of our general in making so 
complete a disposition of his forces in time to repel the rapid charge 
of the most courageous cavalry in the world. Ismail Beg arrived tho 
day after tho engagement at Nagora, about two 7cos distant” 

Merta was a decisive victory, and was won by tho bravoi'y of Do 
Boigne. “ But for his skill and presence of mind,” writes Colonel 
James Tod, w'ho describes the battle from tho Jodhpur poini of view, 

his Brigade would infallibly have been annihilated.” His trained 
intoiligenco recognised tho impending danger before it was apparent 


* ^ Fiicca ; substantiuJ, built of Btono or burnt brick, iu contrast to the usual 
buildings, which are kidoJia, e.g., built oi mud. 
t Jerd JCop2)erah JFailahs : men in yellow raiment, tho garb of doom. 

I Organ = query, a mitrailleuse ? 

{ liuxte the paymaster of the army, a most impf^rtaut jiersonage in 
Oriental armies. 



any one elso, and his military genius made the dispositions that 
met and overcame it. Tho battle was recognised at time as a 
remarkable one. “ I)e Boigne's battalions/^ writes ihe *CalcnUa 
Ohro}ncle of the 14th of October, 1790, “ have certainly all the merit of 
the victory of Maivtha. De Boigne has nhowM sitcli ability and courage, 
that the corps soem to act as if they tliouglit themselves invulnerable/’ 
Another writer, wit)i a justor appreciation of the man he was describ 
ing, thus rt)fers to him in another journal, “ AT. de Boigne's history 
will mak<' an important fignro in future times in the annals of India 
that will immortalise his name, and add celebrity to tho European 
character.” Six months later, in AIareh» 1791, the deeds of this 
adventurer were recognised in a debate in tho British House of 
Commons, 

Alerta won for De Boigne^s Brigade the name of the Cherri Foug, 
or Flying Army, for it showed that infantry could not only protect 
fortHled places and act in pitched battle, but were able to undertake 
extended campaigns, and invade distant torritories. It converted 
Madboji Bindhia to a complete belief in his regular troops, and led 
t(‘ the creation of the huge standing army which, before a deoado liad 
passed, becamo a menace to the British power in India. 

The day after the battio Isimlil Beg joined Bijai Bing, bringing 
with liira a hurriedly-collected force. He endeavonrod to persuade 
the Jodhpur prince to renew the contest, and an attempt was made 
to reassemble the scattered soldiery, and form a now army. But in 
Hocoraber disoreetcr counsels prevailed, and Bijai Bing sent a Vakil 
to Koapur, where Ho Boigno was oncampod, to sue for peace. The 
tonns imposed were severe, and inoinded, in addition to an indemnity 
of three (iiiarters of a million sterling, the cession of the province of 
xVjmir, which was granted as Jaidad to I.akwA Hada, the ManUhii 
Coinmandor-in-Chief. 

As soon as the treaty was concluded, 1)6 Boigno marched his brigade 
back to Mattra, which he reached on the Ist of January 1791. Here 
ho was welcomed with an ivaiquo salute of the entire park of artillery, 
and a feu de joic of all the small anus in the Afardtha camp, whilst 
in the jubilation of his heart Madhoji loaded his victorious general 
with honours and rewards commensurate with his great services. 


C1IA.PTEII V. 


THK 8EOOND AND THIRD BRIGADES. MADHOJI SINDHIA PROOEEDS TO 

POONAH. 

1791-1798. 

T he inimediate result of the victories of Patau and Merta was the 
formation of a second brigade in 1701 and a third in 1703» the 
enlistment and organisation of which occupied much of Be Boigno’s 
time and atteution till the Buinmer of tho latter year. Establishing 
his headquarters at Koil, he threw himself with lieart-wliole energy 
into tho new work Madhoji Sindliia had entrusted to hin),jletonnined 
to fulf I. the expectations of his master and deserve the unlimited con¬ 
fidence reposed in him. Koil was situated close to Aligarh, the iorti- 
ficatioiia of whicli were conBidoi*ably strengthened, and beneath its 
ramparts arose an extensive cantonment capable of holding a large 
body of troops, whilst under Be Boigne^s fostering administration tho 
town itself became an emporium of commerce. The spot was well 
chosen for tlie headquarters of an army, for its poaitiou in the centre 
of De Boigne’s districts secured to him suf^plios of all descriptions 
necessary for his troops, whilst the equi-distance from Delhi and 
Agra enabled him to dominate both cities by the rapidity with whicIi 
he could concentrate a force at either point. 

When increasing his army, circumstances induced Do Boigne to 
somewhat remodel the constitution of tho brigades, oacli now con¬ 
sisting of 0,000 Tolingas, or regular infantrj^ 1,000 Najibs, or irregu¬ 
lars, and 1,000 liohillas, called “ Allygools,’' who werejneu of proved 
bravery, and recruited for the special -w’ork of leading storming parties. 
Attached to each brigade were 800 regular cavalry, 8 battering guns, 10 
howitzers, 2 mortars, and 30 hold-pieces. There was also a small 
body of Persian Horse, mounted and armed at De Eoigne’s oxjienso, 
and regarded os his personal bodyguard. The regular cavalry wore 
well mounted; some wore armed with matchlocks and swords, others 
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,'^i0/eavhiixoSj i»i8tol3, and Bwords, ami nil were well disciplined to 
“perform the European evolntions. 

To military readers the composition of a complete battalion in Pe 


Boigue's army may be interesting. 

It was as follows :— 


hifanfry. 

1 Captain (European) 

1 Lieutoinkiit (European) 

Rs. 


1 Adjutant, or tlubalidar ... 

... ... paid 85. per mensem 

8 Jemadars. 

.. 20. 

)» 

.1 Ilavlldar Major . 

. „ 12.8 

n 

82 Havildars (sergeants) 

. „ 10.8 

M 

82 Nfiiks (corporals). 

. „ 8.8 

»» 

2 Colour Bearers . 

. 12. 

jj 

2 Cyinballs . 

.. 12. 

V 

10 Dminmers. 

... ... „ 12. 

>> 

10 Eifera . 

12. 


4H) Sex)oys, Grenadier Companies, 

6. ; otliers f>.8. 


ArtUlery. 


1 Sergeant Major (European) 

. paid 00. per monsew). 

. f) Gunners (European) 

.. 40. 

>» 

1 Jemadar . 

. „ 80. 

>• 

1 Havildar .. 

. . ,, 15. 


d Nai'ks . 

. » 


5 Sarangs ( allock sergeants) 

. ,1 ik 


5 Tindals (p.irk sergeants) ... 

... M 


4 Blacksmiths . 

. .1 8. 

»> 

4 Carpenters ... . 

. M 8. 

n 

85 Goluudars (native gunners) 

paid 0., 7., and 8. 

>» 

85 Clashies (native artillerymen) 

paid 4.8 and 5. 


20 Boldai-s (sappers). 

. paid’ 4. 

M 

24 Garewdns (bullock drivers) 

. M 4. 

51 

Native 

Staff. 


1 Bandit (accountant) 

.paid 80. per mensem. 

2 Matsaddis (writers) 

. 20. 

55 

11 Beesties (water carriers) ... 

. 4. 

55 

7 Armourers.' 

7. 


2 Ilirkarrus (messengers) ... 

... „ 5. 

55 

4 Gurreealas (time-keepers) 

. „ 5. 


1 Surgeon (native) . 

. „ 10. 

.*5 

1 Masalcbi (lorch-bearer) ... 

. „ 5. 

„ 
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Each battalion was provided with 


408 stand of arms. 

4 fiold-i)ioce8 (four- and six-pounders). 

1 liowitz. 

6 tiunbrils. 

120 bullocks. 

18 camels. 

2 bullock carts. 

000 round of shot for each gun. 

100 round of grape for each gun. 

CO stone shells for each howitz. 

60 rounds of grape for each howitz. 

Each tumbril was drawn by twelve bullocks, uiider charge of three 
drivers; and each gun by eight bullocks, with two drivers. 

The irregular infantry wore similarly eriuipped, but while the 
Telingas were clothed in scarlet uniforms, obtained frcna Calcutta, 
with black leather accoutromonts and cocksconabs in their blue tur- 
brms, the Najibs wore garments of blue q^uilted comitry*cloth. 

The companies fired by platoons independently, but as the fire of 
the matchlock battalions was much heavier than that of the musket 
battalions, De Boigne gave an extra “caronade” or ‘^howitz" to 
each of the latter. The Hohilias, recruited for fighting in liill country 
anil attacks on fortified villages, were paid Its.o.S per mensem. 
There were also 400 Mavattis attached to each brigade, whose duties 
were to forage, furnish guards, escorts, wood-cuttors, <Scc, and two 
Imndred and forty recruits, who drew two annas a day each until 
incorporated in the rank and file. 

The details concerning the Cavalry are not quite so explicit. The 
number attached to a brigade appears to have boon 800, and tiieir 
uniform was a green one, with rod turbans and kammarbands or belts. 
1)0 Boigne's bodyguard, the pick of the mounted troops, was made up 
of four Eisalas or troops, oacli consisting of— 


Ka. 


,1 Bis^ldar 
1 Nail) Bisaldar 
4 Jemadars 
4 Daffadars 
64 Troopers 
1 Kettledrum 
85 Gunners 
4 Galloper guns 


paid 40. per mensem. 

,, 80. ,, 

,, 18. ,, each. 
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^ Jncluded also a special body of 75 Bkimishing horse, moiiuted 
ou the fleetest and hardiest animals, and recruited from the bravest 
and most active nicxi, who were not disciplined like Ihe troopers of tho 
other 8(]uadrons, but employed as irregulars. 

Two Bisalas of similar cavalry, composod of the bravest and best 
mouiited men, wore attached to each brigade for skirmishing purposes. 
The ordinary cavalry, who had to i)xonde and feed their ovm liorsea, 
were paid as follows— 


Bs. 


Bisaldars 

... paiil SO. 

Jemadars 

... „ 40. 

Daffadars 

„ 80. 

Kettledrams ... 

... „ 24. 

Troopers 

... „ 24. 


The number of men in each brigade was about 9,000, so that wlion 
his army was brought to its full strength De Boigne had under his 
command, including garrison troops, about 80,000 men. The monthly 
cost of a brigade was Bs.50,000 in Hindustan, increased by a special 
Mia or allowance of 60 per ccnimi to Es.81,000, when serving south 
of the Ohajnbal ziver. 

The difficulty of obtaining competent ofiicers was in a measure over¬ 
come by the pay and allowances offered. But it is probable that these 
were not so liberal at first as the scale ultimately sanctioned, which 
b<;re favourable comparison with that obtaining in the Company's 
army at the same period, and was certainly good enough to tempt 
Eunvpoans of recognised ability and charnelor to enter the sendee. 
This could hardly have been the case in 1792, as the following pay-list 
of 3.^0 Boigne’s ofBcers, supplied to the Govornmont of India, will 
show— 


Ofiucers in Coloneu De I^oigne's BttiGxVm’. in 1792. 

Commander of First Brigade, rBJi ArKNSKar. 

Ks. 

Major Fremont (Frenchman) ... ... 1^400 

Commander of Second Btlgads, 

Major Perron (Frenchman) . ... 1,200 

Brigade Major of First Briyade. 

Captain James Gardner (Scotchman). 450 

Brigade Major of Second Brigade, 

Captain Drugeon (Savoyard) .. ... 400 
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, Officers in the First Brigade. 


Captain Lyenito (France) . 

700 

,, 

.Pelose (Italy) ... . 

aoo 

n 

Allamunde (England) 

200 

1) 

Baleman (I^ohhnau ?), (Hanover) ... 

200 

n 

Butterfield (England) . 

200 

n 

Le Marchant (France) . 

800 

Captain 

Lieiitenaut Kobert I'mll (England) ... 

250 

Lieutenant Sutherland (Scotland) . 

200 

♦> 

Jumeon (Holland) . 

150 


llennick (Ireland). 

200 

>5 

Abbott (England). 

200 

»? 

Lewis (Bourgnien ?), (France) ... 

200 

Ensign 

Harvey (Ireland), (deserter from 


Conix^any’s Ariillery at Oawnpore)... 

120 



A footnote mention r that promotion and pay entirely depended on 
Oolonol Do Boigue^s favour. 

In this list the loaves and fishes are few and far between, but a con¬ 
siderable improvement was made in the pay and allowances of the 
ofiicers when the tliird brigade was raised, us the follo^ving amended 
scale of salaries then introduced indicates— 


aviiNK 

OF OFFXCEU. 

1*AY PKU MKNWEM 

IN HINDtJ.STAN, 

Its. 

JUV P«K MR.NKl!.;.; 
IN TIIK PEC’CAN. 

Its. 

Colonel . 

... 8,000 ... 

... 4,500 

Lieutenant- Colonel 

... 2,000 ... 

... 8,000 

Major . 

... 1,200 ... 

... 1,800 

Captain 

... 400 ... 

... GOO 

Captain-Lieutenant 

800 ... 

... 450 

Lieutenant. 

... 200, ... 

... 300 

Ensign . 

150 ... 

... 225 


Besides their pay, all colonels, Jientenant-colonelsj and majors 
commanding brigades drew Bs.lOO a month from the Ba-saar as 
table allowance. It is also easy to understand that there w'ere many 
other sources of emolument oj)en to the officers besides their pay, 
especially when they rose to positions of command and responsibibHy, 
and as time i>assed certain privileges accrued which increased their 
X>ositiou and respectability. Dor instance, no ordinary person pre¬ 
sumed to set up a palampun iu the Marathi dominions, and in the 
Mughal provinces the right of riding in a yellow^ elephant howdah was 
confined exclusively to the aristocracy; yet De Boigne’s Buropoans 
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/ w®^^Grniitte(l to aso both uiKiuestionecl. In travelling thiough the 
country their baggage was cam(^d from place to place free of charge, 
and all goods imported for ilioir personal use were exempted from the 
payment of customs dues. As for the duties of these officers, except 
in the case of a commander of a liattalion, they were tar from onerous. 
But, ou the other band, th service Was admittedly a precarious one, 
depending solely upon success in the field. So long as fortune smiled 
upon their arms, pay and position were assured; but in the event of 
a defeat, it was tacitly understood that there was no oompousahon 
for, or appeal against, loss of employment. The expense of living was 
considerable, requiring tlie upkeep of a largo establishment oi servants, 
camp equipage, and transport animals. ^ ^ 

T’aat fortunes could be, and were, made by the officers in ve 
Boigno^s Brigades is a matter of fact, for they had opportunities of 
acquiring largo sums of money apart from that which the ordiriaiy 
exercise of their profession brought them. The Tagoda tree stiU 
flourished in the native states of India. I)e Boigne bimBeif, in bis old 
ago, was wont to remark of many of hia old subalterns, “ Such a one, 
if he luul not drunk, or such a one, if I\e had not gambled, could have 
done as I have done. It was liia own fault that ho did not save 
X’lOO.OOO. It depended on himself to make a fortune equal to inino. 

W'hmx the Second Brigade was completed Major Perron was 
appointed ffi its command, whilst Major Fremont received that ot the 
first. On the formation of tlie third Major Sutherland obtained the 
coiiuiiand. As showing the value attaching to conimissions in the 
service, it is interesting to note that an officer named Pedron, who 
joined as a captain-lieutenant, soon after purchased his majority. By 
the time the throe biigades were breuight to their full strength there 
were about three hundred Europeans of difloront nationalities*— 
English, French, German, Swiss, Italian, Hanoveiiau, Portuguese, 
and haU-castes—in the force, of w'hom 10 per cent, held commissions. 
The rest wore drill-sergeants and artillery-men, chiefly rocmitod from 
mnaway soldiers and sailors of the Ccimpaiiy’s service, or half-castes. 
Their pay was very small, ranging from 30 to CO rupees a month. 
They were generally dissolute and degraded in their mode of hfe, 
forming connections with native women, and in times of peace 
reflecting but little credit on their Pluropean birth. But during active 
service they constantly exliibited extraordinary courage, and suvstained 
their reputation for brave fighting. 

Be BoigiK's pay W’as raised, first from Rs,4,000 to Bs.G,000 a month, 
and subsequently to 116.10,000. Moreover, this was nearly doubled 
by various perquisites, including a commission of 2 per cent, ou tin- 
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^rnie collections of bis Jaidad, which could not have brought him 
it! less than Rb.OO, 00() a year. He enjoyed the income of a modern 
British Viceroy. 

Soon after its establishment Ho Boigne’s force received tho title of 
The Imperial Army, for although it was absolutely of Madboji 
Sindbia’s own creation, and subservient to bis orders alone, he pre¬ 
ferred, perhaps from a sense of exaggerated buiuility, or more prob¬ 
ably froJU motives of policy, to invest it with a titular de.u'gnation 
which accorded the shadow of authority to the blind emperor, and left 
the substance in his own hands. 

Of course these radical cliangos and innovations, creating as they 
did for Sindhia a formidable standing army of 30,000 men, were not 
introduced without causing enmity and dissatisfacliou in many 
quarters. In the first instance, the assignment to De Boigne of a 
vast and fertile district in the heart of the Dodb as Jaidad, made him 
an object of universal jealousy. Soon, in addition to this, a large 
Jaghir, or personal estate, was conferred on him by his grateful 
master, to (lie intense chagriQ of the ]\IariUhjl chiefs, who realised, 
with impotent anger, that the European interloper had obtained their 
princeVi ear and favour, and, having discredited their own military 
pretensions, was completely superseding them. The power and 
authority Ho Boigne enjoyed were equal to those of a sovereign ruler, 
and his orders carried the same force as if they' bad been issued by 
an independent Mughal Emperor. 

Thus in nine short years, by perseverance and Jeternunation, by 
ability and industry, by the valour of liis sword and the wisdom of Ids 
conduct, Boigne raised himsolf from the inconsequence of an 
ensign in a regiment of Madras native infantry to the position of 
Commander-in-chief of tho army of Hindustan. Assisted by none, 
doiiendent solely on Ids own exertions and talents, he attained this 
pro-ominenco through Hhcer force of character and merit, fn the 
great city, which had for centuries been iho capital of the most potent 
and gorgeous emjdre in India, tins wandering Savoyard was para¬ 
mount. It was an elevation that exceeded his w ildest aspirations — 
one which in his old ago he could never look back upon without ex¬ 
claiming, “ It all appears as if it were a dream I 

After tlio formation of the Second Brigade Do Boigne was for some 
time employed in consolidating Sindhia’K power in tho Shaikbdwati 
district, hut tho service was of a comparatively unimportant cliaiacter, 
and chiefly confined to extirpating robber hands and reducing petty 
chiefs to submission. No detailed chronicle of tins period appears to 
exist, but the following extract from a letter printed in The World 
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^>apcf, publiBlied at Calcutta, in Scptetubor, 1702, is so far in- 
tevesititig that it localises his actions about this liino, and conveys in¬ 
formation regarding thc^. state of his liealth. The letter was written by 
an odicer in the b’irsi Brigade, under Major Fremont, who was engaged 
in punishing the Bajah Devi Sing, a tributary chief of Jaipur, and 
compollirig him. to pay the amount of tribute due from him. The 
first portion will be found in the appendix in the sketch of Fr^mont^s 
life : the concluding part reads as follows:— 

“ This country is called the Sheikawutty District, and if properly* 
or even moderately, ciiltivatod, would yield seven lakhs’ revenue, 
whereas it is not estimated at more tlian throe. It is still populous, 
and the ruins of vast cities and towns disporsotl through all our route, 
convey a strong impression of former and vast opulence. But want 
stares through every village, and while the little that the wretched 
inhabitant of a hut possesses is subject to bo wrested from him by 
numerous bands of banditti on the one side, or by the oppressions of 
his chief or bis servants, or both, on tbo other, heaven has afflicted 
this unfortunate land with a drought of two years’ oontiunance. Tho 
country is very mountainous, but the valleys, uotwithstanding the 
niggardnoss of the elements, give still a display of verdui'o not to be 
expected, and almost incTodible. 

“ We left tho First Jh-igade with De Boigne at Bobtak on the 22nd 
of June (1702). De Boigne was then just recovering from a dreadful 
dysentery, wliicdi has eleprivod ua of some of our oBicers. Colonel 
Martino’s brother died at Jedger (Jhojjar ?), and Lieutenant Stewart^ 
at .Bohtak, tho day prior to our maroh, and we came at the rate of 
eight and nine cos each day. Grain was nine seers a rupee, and 
coarse flour six pice the seor yostorda-y. It is now more moderate. 

“ IJqua Adda (Lalcwa Dada) commands the division of Mahrafcta 
Cavalry attached to tliis Brigade. lie is a man of great respectability, 
and a favourite of Bcindia’s. Tho second in command is Jaggo Cappoo 
(? Bappoo) Dada, a man of ability and trust. . 

“ Do Boigne with liL .T'’ir8t Biigadeis )30W at Ulwar, in the Mewatte 
country, about fifty cos from Delhi. The position of our camp is in a 
more westerly direction, but only fifty cos from Delhi. The country 
is in such a state that- subjection seems almost ohrouio; for plunder 
is tho universal sy.stem, and become bo habitual as to ba spoken of 
with as much indifleronco as we tixlk of a purchase in a mercantile 
way. As soon as a party has plinidored a district, tlie plundered 
directly make an incnrsioi.’ on their neighbours, and so it continues 
with as great vognlarity as tra.le, only that it operates in the contrary 
course, ruining instead of supporting nature. 



Bupevior politicB, as yon call it, lias been some time ont of 
or ratliGv I have boon out of its way, oti this active tour. 
Sciudia contiinieB at Poonah, and a letter of yesterday from Do 


Boi^ne (August Otli) montions that he is not to he expected speedily. 
At Oojeen JMajor Palmer (the Phiglisli Resident) has taken up a partial 
abode. PIo will make it such bo long as the subtle Mabratta continues 
with the Peishwa. The situation is particularly favourable for keeping 
the communication of corrospondenco complete between yoiu* presi¬ 
dency and onr friends in this quarter. It keeps the circle perfect. It 
is certain that tliere had booii some secret stroke in meditation be¬ 
tween tlir 3 British and the lately hostile Sultan.- Almost Dutohliko 
slowness and Oriental indecision delayed tho stroke till, to uso an old 
adage, the iron cooled. Tho opportunity is passed, and to prevent its 
return will bo the true British policy. Various ideas are entertained 
by the delay of Scindia. It has been asserted in our camp that ho 
aimed at measures tending to fix a claim to the Al'ogul tribute of two 
and a half lakhs of rupees, agreed to bo paid by the Company to the 
Dewanni. But I can scarcely credit it, although I know that 
Scindia’s power at Delhi is all, and that of tho Mogul is nothing. 
Beside, by tho king’s determination in 1771 to reside at Delhi instead 
of Allahabad, that claim was forfeited. 

“ The Sikhs hold the northern balance of India. Intrigue cannot 
act on them from the unsettled nature of their living. But if Scindia 
had youth to reduce them, as he has spirit and resolution, tlxeir weight 
would soon again restore the throne to tho w'orshippers of the Hindoo 
Theogony.'’ 

During the period thatDe Boigne was raising the Second and Third 
Brigades, and establishing his master’s authority, the enormous growth 
of Sindhia’s power was being watched with rancorous jealousy by 
Taknji Holkar, bis partner in the province of Malwa, and hi;: great 
compeer in the Mar^tha Confodoration. Holkar had been associated 
with Madhoji in the extension of the Marathfi power over Hindustan. 
Politically the two were equal, and tho former clung to liis prescriptive 
share in the conquest with great tenacity. But Pdtan and Merta, and 
tlie comidetion of De Boigne’s army, disturbed the balance of power, 
and tho shrewd and enterpnsing policy of Sindhia outran the slower 
and more conservative course that Holkar steered, and carried him to 
tho front. Takuji realised this, and, in order to combat it, raised a 
disciplined corps of his own. Its organisation was begun in 1791, and 
tho Chovalior Dudrenec, a gallant French gentleman, but a singularly 
unfortunate soldier, was chosen for its command.^ 


* Tipa Sultan of My«oro. 
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, Uolkftr * niovely oonfiiiitiA liimsolf to tlio esta/bUshuvoTit of ati 
infantry brigade, modelled on the lines of De Boigne’s, Hindlna might 
have regarded his endoavoin's with tolerable indifference. But simub 
tanoously cabals and intrigues were set on foot at the Peshwa’s Court 
at Poonah, and every craft brought to boar to undermine Madboji’s 
influence. So successful wore the conspirators that Sindlua foou 
found it necessai’y to proceed to the capital to protect hia own inte¬ 
rests, and counteract the schemes of his enemies. The step was a 
serious one, but the necessity was gi*eat; for Bindhia’s ambition com¬ 
prehended an assertion of power, not merely in Hijidusfcan, but over 
the whole of the Maratlia dominions, and HolkaPs hostility neutra¬ 


lised in the soutli all that Dc Boigne’s successes bad wroiiglifc in the 
north. 

Hindustan was bociu’O while Be Boigue’s brigades held it in an iron 
grasp, and of this Madhoji felt satisfied. Bo he appointed Gop^l Rao 
Bliao his Viceroy, and prepared to start for Poonah. But in order to 
allay suspicion ho announced tliat the object of his journey was to 
invest the PesliwA with the insignia of the oflice of Vahihl-Muthiq, 
or suproine deputy of the empire, which had been confirmed on him 
three years previously by the Bmporor. Moreover, with diplomatic 
moderation, he confined his escort to a single battalion (the one chosen 
to accompany him being that commanded by Michael Pbloze), and a 
bodyguard raised for the occasion by Colonel John Ilessing, who bad 
quarrelled with Bo Boigue after the battle of Patau, and resigned his 
command. In tlio spring of 179?i Madhoji Sindhia commenced his 
journey, and marching by slow stages arrived at Poonah on the 11th 
of June fallowing. 
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CHArTER VI. 


THK battle of LAKHAIiU. DEATH OF MAPHOJl SINDHIA, 


1798-1794. 


T he dopartnro of Maclhoji Sindhia from Hindnstun was the sigDal 
for Takujl Holkar to oommenco operations ii\ that quarter. He 
had long conaitlored himself unjustly used ly the small share awarded 
Inm of tV)0 territory conquered from the Mughal, and his indignation 
was greatly increased when ho loarut th.at one of the principal objects 
of Siudbia’s visit to Poonah was to procure the recall of his rival from 
the conquered provinces. This was not an unnatural step for Madhoji 
to take. In the battles tliat had led to the annexation of Ilindnstan, 
and the subjugation of the Rajput States of Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
'Holkar had studiously, and on one notable occasion, treacherously, 
kept aloof; but, as not unfrequently occurs, when the fighting was 
over, ho desired to share tho plunder. In Hindustan ho had been less 
insistent, or less successful, hut he had made up for this in RAjputana, 
where he had (mrefnlly avoided conflict until Pdtan and Merta had 
been fought and won, when he sent his troops across the Chambal, 
pretended that in the division of the spoils the tribute of Jaipur had 
passed to him, and Jodhpur to Sindhia, and asserted his equal right 
to occupy, with Madhoji's forces, the newly-annoxed territory of Ajmir. 
This, of.course, led to disagreements and difticulties; bnt, before draw¬ 
ing bis own sword, Holkar sought for some other instrument to ofe 
against Sindlua, and in tho restless and robeUious spirit of Ismdil Bog 
found the very weapon he desired.' 

Ho at once determined to make a cat’s-paw of the Mughal noble, 
and push him forward to disturb the tranquillity of the new conquests, 
trusting in any distiubanco that ensued to find an opportunity to 
fiirtbor bis own interests. A plausible chance soon presented itself. 
Before tho Maratbd occupation of Delhi, one of tho. Emperor’s most 
trusted ministers had been a nobleman named Najaf Kuli Khan. 
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^jfs person hail recently died, leaving a widow, who still maintained 
lior indepondonco in the fortress of K^uauntU Being a woman of 
hravo and naascnliuo spirit, she refused to surrender her stronghold to 
Sindliia, and as such rebellions conduct could not he overlooked, it 
was deemed necessary to take forcible measures to reduce her to 
submission, and Do Boigne ordered Major Perron to proceed against 
K/maund with a small force and capture it» Najaf Kuli Khan during 
hia lifetime had formed so high an estimate of the power of Be Boigne’s 
hattnJions, that previous to his deatli, although exhorting his Bogum 
to hold out resolutely against the Mard.thAs, ho advised her to surrender 
at once if JDe Boigne’s troops were sent against her. AYith lhi\> warn¬ 
ing fresh in hex momory tlie widow was prepared to sue for peace, 
hut before she actually did so, Ismail Beg, who had remained inactive 
after his defeat at Patan, instigated by TakViji Ilolkar, collected a 
force, and, marching to Kanaund, persuaded the Begum to oppose 
resistance. 

A description of the battle which ensued between Ismail 3 'Cg and 
Pori’on's forces will bo found in tlie sketch of the latter’s lile, to which 
it 3 'ightly belongs. Hero it is snlHoient to record that tho fort of 
Kfmiiund was captured and the Begum killed, whilst IsmiUl Bog, in 
order to save himsolf from a shameful treachery premeditated against 
liira by the garrison, surrendered to Pei-ron, under promise of his life 
being spared. Directly Madlioji Sindhia heard that hia old enoiny 
was at last in Ida power, ho sent orders for bis immediate execution, 
but Do Boigne chivalrously resisted the mandate, and saved the life of 
the gallant but unfortunate noble, whoso energy in tlie field and 
heroic resistance to tlio invaders of his country was the one bright 
spot in the miserable history of incapacity and defeat that brought 
about the downfall of the Mughal Empire. Ismfill Beg was sent as 
state priyoner to Agra, where he was treated with the respect due to 
his rank and courage, and awarded a subsistenoo of Rs-OGO a month. 
But his spirit was broken by his misfortunes, and ho never lifted his 
head again. He died in 179G, and with him passed away the last 
wortliy warrior that sought to sustain the dynasty of Taimur in 
independence on the throne. 

Tlio failure of Ismail Beg’s final effort left Holkar witli only himself 
to depend upon for the accomplishment of his hostile de.sign9 against 
Maclhoji, and it wa? not until tlie latter had proceeded to tlio Deccan, 
in 1793, that he dared to bring matters to a crisis. lu July of that 
year a rupture took place between bis troops and tlioso of Sindhia, 
when tlio two factions woro engaged in levying tribute in Rajputana. 
A quarrel over tlie spoils of a certain district led to an appeal to arms, 
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at once followed by active preparatioiie for war between 
tliQ two great rival chiefs. 

f aopal Rdo Blifio, Madhoji’s Viceroy in Uindastan, having saminonod 

Lakwa Diida and l^e Boigno to join him, advanced against Holkai’^s 
army, wdiicli was in the vicinity of Ajmir. The latter ondeavonxod to 
avoid a pitched battle, and some time was lost in marches and oonnter- 
i marches, but lie was at length brouglit to bay in the pass of Lakhairi 

in Soptember, 1793. 

Gop.41 Rao’s army consisted of 20,000 horse, and Be Boigne’a First 
Brigade of 0,000 infantry, with 80 guns, whilst Holkar brought into 
tho field 30,000 cavalry, aud his four newly-raised regular battalions 
. under the command of the OlievaHer Dudrenec. Bo Boign'"', whom 

( the command devolved, found the enemy strongly posted in a defile in 
; the hills, where tho natime of the ground was such that only a very 
I small force could be utilised in attack. The battle that ensued has 

i i beou described by tho General as the most obstinate and bloody one 
I i he was ever engaged in. He began the action by sending forward 

I . throe battalions of infantry and 500 Rolullas to storm the narrow, 

I i wooded pass which led to the enemy’s position. But scarcely liad 

■ ] these advanced than a terrible disaster overtook liis main bod}". A 

I chance shot struck an open tumbril of ammunition and exploded it, 
, aud this Avas immediately folloAved by tho explosion of twelve otliers 
standing near. The catastroifiie throAV the Brigade into the gi’eatost 
alarm and confusion, bat fortunately, owing to the wooded and hilly 
' nature of the country, Ilolkar’s Cavalry were unable to take lull advaii- 

^ tago of it. AVith the wonderful presence of mind and resource in 

•. moments of crisis that never failed him, Bo Boigno retrieved the 

/ disaster. Returning to his main body he collected and reformed the 

I broken soldiery in time to meet the onslaught of the enemy’s cavalry, 

\ who, as Soon as they came under his fire began to waver. Bo Boigne 

^ then ordered his regular horse forward, and leading them in person, 

I attacked the hesitating foe, aud turned a doubtful day into a oonipleto 
\ ricbory. 

j ’I The punishment of the battle fell on the Chevalier Dudreneo’s corps. 

1 1 These were unable to keep up wuth the cavalry in their rapid fiigiit, 

I I aud in self-defence faced round and attempted to stem tho pursuit. 

1 * With the utmof;b determination and gallantry they contested the 

I j ground until they Avere practically annihilated. Budrenec alone 

|| escaped unhurt, every European officer in his force being killed 

;.l or wounded, Avhilst thirty-eight of his guns were captured. Tho 

^ shuttered wreck of IlolkarV, army made a precipitate^ flight across tho 
f' Chambal into Malwa, where their prince, in impotent rage, swooped 

I down upon Sindhia’s undefended capital ot Ujjain and racked it. 
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attle of Lakliairi decided for seven years 
I hitherto smouldered between the bouses of Ujjain and Indore. 

It made Siiidliia the sole master of the Marjitha acquisitions in Hin¬ 
dustan, and humbled the pride if it did not actually break the heart of 
Takiiji IloLkar, who never showed light again, and died four years 
later. The one redeeming ibatiire of the defeat was the valour dis¬ 
played by the Chevalier 'Dudrenec’s disciplined brigade. Short-lived 
and ill-fated though it had been, it bad still proved its worth, and 
shortly afterwards Holkar was induced by tljis officer to raise another 
oorp.s on tumilar Ihies. 

The quarrel between Sindliia and Holkar, and the absence of the 
former from Tliudustan, now prompted Parlab Sing of Jaipur to 
throw off the yoke of a tributary and declare bis independence. He 
was a mler not wanting in spirit, nor deficient in judgment, but on 
tin’s occasion his conduct was both impolitic and pusillanimous, for he 
lacked tlie courage and the energy to carry into effect a determination 
he had arrived at too hastily. No sooner w'as Do Boigne infonned \ 

of Partab Sing’s refusal to pay his tribute, than, with lus usual , 

vigoui’ and promptitude, lie marched from Lakhairi to Jaipur. The 
Bajall fell back before him, and shut liimself up in his capital, and at 
the last mommtf rather than sustain a siege, tendered his submission ^ 

and paid tire fine demanded of nearly a million sterling. j 

Matters being tlius settled Partab Singh invited Do Boigne to bis 
capital, and entertained liim in a stylo of unparalleled magnilicence. 

Prom Jaipur the General marched his Brigade back to the Doab, 
stopping on tlie way to visit tlie Bajah of Ulwar at MaohorL Hero 
he narrowly e.scaped assassination whilst attending the cluefs durbar. 
During the ceremony one of the BiVjah's attendants, approaching his 
master, asked, in a whisper, if bo would authorise the assassination of 
De Boigne, which could be accomplished when he was leaving the 
palace, • To his credit, be it recorded, the Prince of Ulwar recoiled in 
horror from the foul suggestion, and in consofiuence no attempt was 
made to carry it out. De Boigne’s Takil overheard the proposal, 
whicli was whispered iu a vernacular tlie General did not understand, 
and communicated it to Jiirn, but T)e Boigne not only made no com¬ 
ment, bnt never alluded to the incident in any way afterwards. 

De Boigne had now reached the zenith of his greatness, and when 
he returned to Delhi at the head of his victorious army, ho was the 
autocrat of Hindu.stan, He had vamiuished all Sindhia’s enemies, 
and there was not one left that dared to so much as raise a hand. 

The power of Holkar was broken, and the rebellious spirit of Rajpntana 
reduced, whilst Delhi was humbled to the position of a city occupied 


the doubtful contest 
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enemy. Slmh 'Mam, tlio blind Emperor, was siifTerod to exist— 
a more eymbol of antliority—in order that the fiction of governing in 
his name might be iiresorved. All the power lay in Do Boigne’s hands, 
for Gopfil Bito bad recently been snsjiocted by yindhia of part icipation 
in the hostile inti-igues of Nana Farnavis, and deposod from Ins olhco 
of Viceroy of Hindustan, which was conferred upon De Boigne, with 
whom the Bbfio, in his misfortunes, had taken refuge, and by whom 
he was protected, even as Ismail Beg liad been, from the malice of a 
wanton and cruel revenge. 

'With Sindhia De Boigno was paramount, for the Maratha Oliiof 
although treacherous by nature and suspicious by disposition, trusted 
his European General implicitly, and treated him as lionourably as ho 
trusted him. Never did any European gain from a native prince such 
conlhlence and esteem as Do Boigno won h’om Madlioji, who frefpiontly 
remarked that thougli he owed bis being and his lieritage to his father, 
it was De Boigne who taught him how to enjoy the one, and make 
use of the other. Assuredly this was the case, for it was De Boigno’s 
battalions “ before whose bayonets teiTor recoiled, and w'hoso grape 
scattered armies in flight" that raised up Bindbia to his supremo 
position, and kept him there. 

That De Boigpe was worthy of the great responsibilities to whicli 
he wuis called, history bears witness. Although surrounded by temp¬ 
tations which appenJctl to his ambition, his vanity, and his cupidity, 
he never abused Ids opportunities, hut, on the contrary, made the noble 
use of them, that si amps him as a good as well as a groat man. In 
the exalted rank he bad attained, the power for evil was as potent as 
the power for good, and he clioso to oxort the latter. Foreni^ >t in 
war, he was also foremost in peace, and the welfare and social improve- 
ment of those he ruled, wore his sincere aim. In battle his fearless 
courage and military genius inspired with confidence the ignorant and 




barbarous peoples ho trained to arms, but when the fight was finislied 
he tempered the brutality of the times by an exercise of humanity 
that made its mark on the decade. The ferocity of war, and the 
savage repiisals of yictory were curbed by the enforcement of a rigid 
discipline ; and slaughter, devastation, and rapine wore sterniy re- 
pressed. He never suffered the disgrace of defeat, and he never 
permitted the greater moral disgrace that too often attached to the 
unlicensed excesses of conquest in the East. Loyal as he was to 
Siiidhia, he was equally loyal to his own sense of rectitude, and feared 
not to champion the claims of humanity when the occasion arose. 
Often did he stand betw^een Madhoji and the hasty wrath that would 
have been guilty of a mean or wicked action, sbiolding those whom 
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d/oapotiam oi.’ a.i OnGtitid revenge tliroatened, iiniil the fierce f! 
'©^^aesion bad pa&aod and juatice was allowed to resume Us sway. 
That Be Boigno could so act, and did so act, and yet to the last 
retained his inastcr^s osteeni and confidence, proved that his moral 
victories were even greater than those whicli ho won with his sword. 

From June, 1793, to February, 1794, Bfadlioji remained at Foonah, 
eudeavouring to gain over tiio young Poshwa, and oireumvent the 
ci’a% machinations of his many enomios at Court. The signal defeat 
of Holhar at Lahliairi made the task even more difficult than before, 
for the universal jealousy it aroused incroased' Bindhia’s unpoimlarity 
in the Deccan capital, whilst his schemes were too ambitious to find 
immediate adherents. The time passed in intrigue and counter 
intrigue, plot and counter plot, until at last his efforts began to be 
rewarded, and the young Poshwfi, chafing under the austere direction 
of Nana Farnavis, evinced a decided inclination to throw off the y« ke 
and submit himself to the more attractive guidance of his great 
vassal. Madhoji was rough, but he was gonial, and he cloaked his 
shrewdness under an apparently open and hearty nature. There Wiis 
a certain freedom in his manner which was attractive, and he 
asyiduously laboured to please, It almost seemed as if the same 
good fortune tliat had crowned his anus in the north was going to 
crown his diplomacy in the south, when, in this moment of success, 
there came a sudden Huminons to him—a summons that kings and 
subjects alike must obey, and which shatters all hopes and ambitions, 
even as it terminates’ all fears and sufferings. Early in February 
1794, the old Pat^l, whilst residing at Wanaoli, near Poonah, was 
seized with a violent fever, and on the twelfth of the month, in the 
sixty-fourtli year of his age, Madhoji Bindhia, the greatest prince, 
with the exception of Sivaji, that tlie Mardtlni nation over produced, 
breathed his last. 

Gifted with great political sagacity, skilled in artifice, and a master 
of intrigue, Madhoji’s schemes were ambitious, but iiraoticable. Had 
ho lived there is little doubt but that he would have fulfilJod a portion, 
at least, of the tUvsk he set himself, and founded an independent 
dynasty which might have claimed a place by the side of the great' st 
in India. His military talents were of the first rank, and he was not 
less a great statesman than a gi*eat soldier. It was the combination 
of the highest qualities of each that enabled him to recegniso the 
merits of Be Boigno and adapt thorn to his purpose. Boldly breaking 
free from the trammels of long-established custom, he superseded an 
untrained ninltiUnlo with a comparatively small, but compact and 
highly disciplined army, which formed a powerful weapon in bis 
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dB. Hib entorpvisG met with its due reward, for it raised him up 
to a position whicli know no compeer, and feai’ed no rival. Tho 


maohino he called into oxihtence made him invinoihlo, 
Btit’ore liis death, iu addition to hia vast possessions in Central India 
and Mahva, across the Cliambal Bajputana w'as his vassal, and 
Hindustan his own- From tho Deccan in tho south to tho Siwaliks 
in the north, from the valley of tho Ganges iu the east to the deserts 
of Bikanir in tho west, the sway of the old Patdl was undisputed. 
Tho kingdoja ho loft hohind him was the most powerful in all 
and it owed its circumstance not loss to the statesmanship of Mauhoji 
Sindhia than to the battalions of Benoit Do Boigiie. 


i 
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AOCF.«SION of DAULATi RAO SINDHIA. DE IJOIGNE EESiaN;? HIS COMSIaND. 


1704 - 5 , 


ADHOJI BINDHIA loft no children, and was succeeded by his 



iVl grand nephew, Daulat Rao Sindhia, a youth of fifteen, who wh.<: 
entirely under tho influence of a crafty Brahmin named Baloba 
Tantia, whom ho appointed his minister. Tantia, in cornmouwith 
most of the leading Maratlia chieftains, was inimical to De Boigne, 
and jeidous of his enormous power. But it was impossible to attempt 
any change in the complicated military and political machine that 
controlled Hindustan, and the General was confirmed in the command 
of the army, the guardiansliip of the Emperor’s kingdom, and the 
government of all tho MaratbA possessions north of the CliambaL 

On his accession Daulat Rao Sindhia decided to remain at Poonah 
and continue hia uncle’s policy, which had been directed towards the 
aftaitiinent of a preponderating influence at the Court of tho Pesliwa. 
His position was soon considerably strengthened by the arrival of 
De Boigne’s First Brigade, under the command of Major Perron, 
which had been ordered down to the Deccan by Madhoji shortly 
before hia death. This secured the young chief a force sutficient to 
aw'o the Peshwa, and assure the ascendancy of his own views. More¬ 
over, about the same time Hessings’s and Filoze’s corps were con¬ 
siderably augmented. 

On the death of his old master De Boigne’s conduct was governed 
by those principles of honour and rectitude which distinguifjhed his 
whole career. So great was his power that it is no exaggeration to 
say he might have made Hindustan bis own; but the temptation was 
rejected, and the soldier of fortune who bad 3o loyally served Madhoji 
Sindhia wavered not for an instant in his allegiance to the boy prince 
who succeeded him. 

Often throughout his career had De Boigne been the recipient of 
tempting overtures from neighbouring powers, who sought to detach 
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from tlio MarjUbd iiitoresfc, and SGcuro his eervicefi for tliem- 
fiolves, and many of those offers wore now ropeatecl. Shah ’Alam, 
who in his impotent blindness and degrading confinemeiat, still 
hugged the delusion of majesty, proposed to confer on De Boigne 
the high office of Wazir, if ho would employ his Brigades in restoring 
an independent Mughal Empire. Zoman Shah, the king of Oabnl, 
sent his ambassadors to the General, with offers so dazzling, that they 
amounted to an ecpial share in his throne if I)o Boigne would set up 
the dominion of tho Abdali in Lidia. But these and many other 
overtures were all declined, and De Boigne remained true to the 
young master of the house he had so long served, and whoso fortunes 
he had raised to such a oommahdiug eminence in the community of 
Indian nations. 

It was a noble decision that recognised tlie path of duty so clearly 
and followed it so unhaltingly. For vl was the decision of a proud, 
ambitious man in tho Hood tide of Ins successful career, on wIioFiO 
actions no restraint was placed save that of conscience. Do Boigno 
w’as at this time but forty-three years old, and in tho very prime of 
life, and tUcro was afforded to him a possibility of obtaining indepen¬ 
dent sovereign power. But he rejected tho temptation ; and in the 
renunciation there was a finer credit than any wliicli the grandeur of 
an nsurx^od crown could have conferred. 

Upon the accession of Daulat Rao Siudlua Do Boigne’s over¬ 
whelming strength enabled him to keep the iieace in Hindustan, and 
overawe those projected rebellions against existing authority whicli 
always follow the succession of Oriental rulers. Three small out¬ 
breaks occurred at Datia, Narwar, and Sohdwalgarh, but wore 
speedily suppressed by Majors Fremont, Sutherland, and Gardner, 
v/ho were severally detached to reduce the refractory chiefs implicated. 
With these exceptions no record exists of any extensive military 
operations undertaken north of tho Chambal, during the period that 
intervened between Madhoji Sindliia^s death, and the General’s de¬ 
parture for Europe, 

But although his sword was allowed to rest in its sheath there wero 
many civil nnd political duties which claimed De Boigne’s attention 
at this time, and two of them are especially interesting. One wna 
the condition of the Taj at Agra, the other the circumstances of tho 
Emperor Shah 'Alam. An interest in both matters was evinced by 
Colonel .John Murray, an officer of the Company holding a higli 
post under Government at Calcutta, who, on the 22nd of February. 
J794, wrote to De Boigne, inquiring if any steps wer- being taken to 
Ijreserve the unique mausoleum raised to Mumtaz-i-Mahal at Agra, 
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liatl repoateclly heard that this monumoiat ot 
and relinomenl was likely to fall soon into 
decay, unless means wero taken- without loss of time to 


prevent it.’^ 

l)e Boigno, in reply to this inquiry, wrote“ 1 have been lioiioiired 
with your kind favour of the 22ud ultimo, wl-ich has given mo much 
ploasuro in finding myself noted hy you, and thought capable of 
effecting tbo liberal views and honourable wishes you have in the 
preservation of the Tage.^* IIo then went on to state that ho had 
already onco or twice spoken to Madhoji Sindhia on the subject of 
preserving the mausoleum “ bub bo did not appear to value more than 
the richness of the material.” A small allowance had been sanctioned 
for the expenses of keeping it in good repair, but the avarice and 
pai'simony of the Hindoo caste in general, and the Malirattos in 
particular, as also their abhorrence of all that is Mahomedan will for 
over impede the application of the allowance to its real purpose . . . 

I shiill certainly use my lost endeavours, and take advantage of the 
little influence I have with the Piinoe, to have the allowance already 
made, applied to the repairs of it, and il‘ possible to have something 
more added to it, if the former is thought : usufficienl. . . . Was ever 
Seindia endowed with those noble principles you possess, and which 
guide your actions in this desire of yours, yel the Pundits, who have 
tlie manageineub of all business at Court, will never put aside the old 
way of embezzling the half of what is to pass by fehoii* hands, which is 
so familiar in eveiy transaction, that it is not thought so much as to 
take any notice of it. ... If I am so happy as to meet with success 
in my exertions to execute your commands, that honour shall ba 
yours, and positively to you alone shall be indebted for the pleasure 
they shall enjoy in the admiration of that superb monument. If 
otherwise, and that the decay of it cannot be much retarded, you shall 
have the self-satisfaotiou of having wished and done your utmost for 
its preservation, and I, at your request, to have followed your steps in 
tliat noble career. Requesting the favour to bo at all times honoured 
with your commands, and with a place in your acquaintance, permit 
mo to be, witli unfeigned regard, Sir, your most obedient and very 
humble servant, Bt. Dn Boioxs.” 

The “ Dream in Marble ” still stands to witch all pDgrima to Agra 
with its exquisite beauty. It’s costly splendour may be estimated 
from the fact that upon this single edifice over throe million pounds 
sterling wore expended, and this, too, in a country where labour was 
the cheapest item in building v/ork. It is formed of the finest whiti^ 
marble inlaid with precious stones, and although bearing many marks 
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cif Vandal MarsUhil hands, still the jTfy exists in all its original excixnsito 
symmetry of form. For their share iu its preservation postority owes 
a del't of gratitude to Colonel John Murray and Benoit Be Boigna. 

Colonel Murray was evidently encouraged by the tone of Bo 
Boigne’s letter to address him on another subject which he had at 
heart. This was tho ill-treatment the Emperor Shah ’Alam wan 
experiencing at tho hands of his MarAthd appointed custodian 
Nizam-nl-Bin. This man was by profession a Borvish, and often 
alluded to as tho “ Cowrie Father,” from tho ciroumstanco that alms 
in the shape of Cowriee, or shells (the lowest form of ounency m 
India), were often thrown to fakirs of his persuasion. Writing on 
tho 10th. of October, 1794, Colonel Mun-ay thanks Be Boigno for tho 
attention paid to his letter regarding tho preservation of the Taj, and 
now bogs to enlist his sympathies on behalf of the blind Emperor, 
asking hun “ to use his pious endeavours to mitigate the sufferings of 
this fallen and ill-used family,” and enclosing the following extract 
from a letter, written by a friend of Bo Boigne at Delhi, to a con-o- 
spondent in the Company’s service- 


“Scindia sets Shah Nizam-ool-Deen over tho Badshaw as tho 
greatest scoundrel they could find. He does not give a farthing of 
money to tho Badshaw, or any of his people, affecting to console the 
poor old king Oiat it is all tho better for him, as no temptation can 
remain for another Gholam Cadir to seize upon him for the sake of 
phmder. Regularly eveiy day he furnishes the old King with two 
aeera (4 lbs.) of pillaw and eight aeera of meat for himself to get cooked 
as he likes. This, with two loaves of bread, about the length each of 
a cubit, to suffice for breakfast, dinner, and supper, and he may got 
maaiila (spices.and condiments) where he can. This, however, 
though it is to servo for five persons, and tho poor servants who can 
pick°at it a bit afterwards, is living in clover in comparison with tho 
rest of tho Boyal Household. They, poor creatures, without dis- 
tinolion, Brinces and Princesses, nay Queens and all eunuchs and 
female slaves, have exactly delivered out to them to bake into cake.s 
two aeera a day of bailey flour for every three of them, which they are 
to bake for themselves, and aro thus afforded two-thirds ol a seer of 
food a day. For liquors, from tlio King to tho turnspit, they have 
nothing but water. Tho King's quiucuuciul party at dinner every day 
is made out of himself and his doctor, his sou and lic-ir, and a little 
favourite daughter, and the mighty boon of being one at this lino 
extra fare is fairly allotted to bis 200 Begums, one after another in 
turn; so that of the poor Queens each has a prospect, of what to them. 








after their miserable fare, must be a high treat indeed, a dinner and 
a half a year I I asked if the old gentleman would not wish to regale 
himself with beef now and then ? Yes, he longs for it, but where is 
he to get it:^ The servants ol’teii apply in gi’oat misery to the 
iinfeeliiig father (Ni/.am-ool-Deen) for a little wages, when, after 
having been three or four months without a farthing, ho will perhaps 
only bestow on tliem three or four annas, on anotlier perhaps as much 
as eight annas. The old Nizam (of Hydrabad) sent the King six years 
ago G,000 gold mohurs. They every farthing got into the Cowrie 
Father’s hands, and remain there I ” 

Such was tlie i^itiful condition to which the Emperor of Hindustan 
was reduced when Colonel John Murray, impelled by a feeling of 
humanity, wrote to Do Boigne. It was not until the month of March 
in the following year that tljo latter replied to the letter, for it reached 
him during a time when ho was prostrated with illness, and incapa¬ 
citated from work. But as soon as he had recovered, and insti¬ 
tuted the necessary intpiirios, he sent the following answer to Colonel 
Murray, dated from Koil, the l‘2th of March, 1795 :— 

^‘Dear Bir,—I can’t but -with propnety begin by making you 
strong and warm apologies for my having been so long in acknow¬ 
ledging your kind favour last received in its due time, and delivered 
to mo by Lieutenant Robert Murray, Be pleased to believe, my dear 
sir, that the cause don’t come from any neglect or forgetfulness. Too 
proud in the honour of your remembrance and correspondence, I 
have had so bad a state of health for these .six months, that with the 
greatest difficulties have I been able to attend in part to the duties of 
my station, which, indeed, arc too groat to leave me a moment’s 
quietness of mind or body. On that account, and confiding in your 
kindness and liberality, I have some hope that you’ll bo pleased to 
forgive rao. 

“In regard to your observations of the King Shah Allum and 
family’s situation, they are but too right. However, not quite so bad 
as by the x)aper you have been pleased to send me, the author having 
somewhat exaggerated .or been misinformed. Could the old man 
know the interest you take in his misfortunes, which are great indeed, 
ho could not but admire the goodness and sensibility of your lieart, 
which is above all praise; and myself, as if informed with your 
liberal intentious, feel iis you do for the unfortunate. I have been for 
near these two ^years past endeavouring to alleviate tlio miseries of 
that family, and have been perhaps latlier troublesome to the Jaie 
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fadljajee Scindia iu that respect. Twill not disguise that the prin¬ 
cipal motives of my exertions wore not bo pure as yonvs, they being 
rather mtended to the reputation of the prince, my master, and 
perhaps Diy own, knowing that the king’s miseries could not but 
tarnish it in the eyes of tb.e world. Ho always proinised me that at 
his retm'n in Indostan ho would certainly attend to my application in 
ameliorating bis situation, and had he lived no doubt somotliing 
would have been done. After his death I have continued my irnpor- 
tiinitiee to the young prince, winch has occasioned, as you may have 
heard, some advances to the Sovihahdar of Delliy, Shawjeo, that Fakir 
having been obliged to pay lately 150,000 rupees, which tlio Mabratta 
chiefs have taken from him without tho king’s benelltting by it, 
except about 25,000 in tmzzars and goods presented to him. At the 
sumo time it has beeji settled that tho former, or present allowance 
of tho lung, should bo incroa;^od by 5,000 rupees a month. A few 
villages have been coded in Jaghir to some of the Begums and Brim 
cesses, and I have put myself Mirza Akbor Shah’s eldest son in 
possession of a province called Kotte Ivassim, producing about !)0,000 
rupees per annum, which he held also in Jaghir before the late 
troubles in Indostan. All this, which is not much, has been done 
now, and not, I assure you, without my encountering the greatest 
dilliculties, tho present government and the Mahratta chiefs having 
not the smallest intention or wish to ameliorate the situation of that 
poor old man; and it may bo said tho little already done to have 
been done entirely by deference to him than to the King—which 
brings ns to say, 0! Tempora! 0! Mores! The province in Sbawjeo’s 
possession intended for the support of the royal family may prodiUMj 
about seven lakhs jpe?* annum'. Should that sum bo employed to that 
purpose, it would be quite, if not above, sulEcient. But Shawjeo, as 
a Fakir, takes tho greatest part of it for himself, and a great deal 
must be given to tbo Mahratta chiefs, to bo supported and continued 
in his oflice. Who is not acquainted perfectly with the Mahratta 
cbaractor—i3articulaiTy tho Pimdits—can have np idea of their 
avarice and insensibility aud bad faith. It may be said they have 
all the vices known, without any of the vhtues, which gives reason to 
v=!UX)po«e that tbo Empire is soon to fall. Being forced, against my 
wish, to enter into all the details of government since tho death of 
Madliajee Shah, I have tho opportunity to know them better than I 
1 . 1 -ivc been able to learn in ten years before. 

“ Being o far advanced in your ^vi.she8and good intentions in regard 
of that miserable family, I shall continue to employ my boat exertions, 
and tlm little mllueiicc I have iu the Govei’iiment, to do what mRyj)ut 







out of physical want, and wiiicJi {>0,000 nipees a month w’ill 
entirely do. Wliore so lortiinate, I shall with a heartfelt satisfaction 
give yon due intimation of it, persuaded tliat it will ho an enjoyment 
to yon. 

Do me the honour of your vomenihrancG and of 5mnr commands. 
My punctuality in tho execution of them will prove to you my being 
with regard and estcein, 

“' Your mo.st bumble and veiy obodient servant, 

“ Bt. De Boignk.” 

In this letter it is important to note De Boigno’s opening statement 
regarding his ill health, for tho time was now approaching when 
its continuance obliged him to resign his post, although other reasons 
wore advanced for his retirement. The letter is pervaded with a 
spirit of modesty, almost approaching humility, which to English 
oars sounds strangely, when coming from one who wielded such 
immouvse power as the writer. A great deal of this is, no doubt, to 
be traced to what has been conventionally termed French polite¬ 
ness,^^ and it certainly would not have been so noticoablo if the letter 
liad been expressed in French. Its whole tone convoys indit^putable 
evidence of the cordial feeling existing between Do Boigno and the 
Fiast India Company, and the establislimout of a friendly correspon¬ 
dence between/him and one of tho leading Government oilioials at 
Calcutta. I 

It is not imxiirohablo that it was this established and friendly com¬ 
munication which gave rise to an incident that occuiTod about ibis 
time, and requires si>cclal mention ; for it illustrates the remai*kablc 
consolidation i>f De Boigue’s poiver, and adds a crowning prestige to 
his career. In 1795 a mutiny broke out amongst the oflioers of tho 
Comx>any’s s^rmy in Bengal, due to chcumstances into which it is not 
necessary to, enter hcj’o, and in this omergeucy cither the Governor- 
General Sir ’John Shore ajipliod to De Boigno for assistance, or it was 
oiTored iqiontaneously. Colonel Meadows Tayler, in his admirable 
Ivistory, states that the Company w^as the aiiplicant, but from Lord 
Cornwallis’s correspondence it would ajipear that in tho first instance 
tho oiler came from De Boigno, It matters little which, for the fact 
remains that a cavalry regiment, ofiicorod by Europeans, was placed 
at the disposal of tho Govoruor-General. No incident in De Boiguc's 
life is so siguifioaut as this, and yet, with customary indifi'ereiice to 
all matters relating to independent military adventure in tho East, 
it is loft umnentioLod by many of the historians of India, and slurred 
over by nearly all the rest. But it was assuredly no slight circiun- 
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tliat, in a Bevions oriels of its affairs, tlio Great f.oxnpany 
Bahadur accepted from this Soldier of Fortune assistance with 
which to qnell a mutiny in iW own army, and found it accorded with 
a prontj)titud 0 which testified both to Do Boigno's power and Ida 
friendly disposition towards the English. 

Mthongh Hindustan wa.s peaceful, trouble soon broke out in tlio 
Deccan, whore n demand for Chou l, or tribute, by the MariUhivs led 
to a war between them and Nizam .Hi Khan, ol Haidarabad. Do 
Boigne’s First Brigade, under Major Perron, was ordered by Simlliia 
to co-opei'atc with the Poshwa’s forces, and mainly through its instru¬ 
mentality a great victory w'as gained by the Marathds on the lltU of 
March, 1795. A detailed account of the contest will be found recorded 
in the life of Perron* Although the actual loss on the field was slight, 
Kardla (or Parinda, as it is soniethnes called) was one of the most 
noteworthy battles of the period, not only from its results, but beoanso 
of the number of disciplined and European-led troops engaged in it. 
These tunounted to nearly 40,000 men, and included on the side of the 
Mardthas Do Boigne’s First Brigade, the iudependont corps of John 
Hossing and Michael Filoze, the former by this time increased to four 
and the latter to six battalions, and the Chevalier Dudreneo s brigade, 
which was contributed by Ilolkar. On the side of the Ni»o,m there 
were eleven battalions of Colonel Baymond’s army, and the hidepeu- 
dent corps of Majors Boyd and Finglass. d\ith the exception of 
Lakhairi, which boro very much the aspect of civil wax, Kai-dla was 
the only occasion on which the native powers of India employed 
lai'ge bodies of trained infantry and European tactics in their contests 
with one another, and the victory, gained chiefly by Do Boigno’s 
battalions, over an enemy similarly armed, drilled, and commanded, 
and admh-ably handled, added very considerably to the reputation of 
the famous Brigades of Hindustan. 

But Kardla did more than this. It confirmed a disposirion which 
many of the MariUhil chiefs had long evinced for entertainmg dwcip- 
lined bodies of regular infantry, and heroaftor moat of them nro found 
employing corps trained and commanded by Europeans. Holkai 
increased his establishment by the addition of two brigades, under 
MaJor,s Plumet and William Giirdner. Major W. H. Tone was ordered 
to raise a force for tho Peshwa, into whose service Major Boyd also 
cuterod. Lakwa Ddda ■••igagod Captain Buttorficld and tho yomigor 
Sangstcr for a similar purpose, and Ainhaji Ingha comuie-sionod 
James Sliophord and Joseph Bellasis, both excellent officers, aod 
worthy of a better master, to drill battalions for him. Appa Kbaud.' 
Bdo was singularly fortunate in securing such a oommandov as 
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eorgG Thomas, Ali Bahadur, .of Bnudelkhaiid, and Raghoji 
Bhousla, of Berar, each had their trained hattalione, and Baulafc Rao 
Siudhia, in addition to tho fortnidablG army created by De Boigne, 
ontcrtninecl no less than four other independent corps under the 
commands of Colonels John Ilessing, and Micliael Filozo, Captain 
Brownrigg, and Colonel Saleur, who was at the head of the Begiiin 
Somru’s contingont. Within five years a coniplote change took place 
in the various armies of tho Manitha Confederation, aiul the Western 
system of military organisation superseded tho old native method. 
No chief of importance considered his army complete unless it con¬ 
tained disciplined infantry and European officers. 

In i;ho face of this almost universal adoption of the European 
system it is strange to find that the innovation proved of doubtful 
advantage. Regahir corps were delicate machines, requiring special 
knowledge and expert handling to keo|> them in order. They wore 
apt to become dangerous to those who employed them when not 
punctually paid and properly controlled. Tho radical changes their 
introduction brought about in Manithd warfare were not suited to 
tlie national character of the people. The Marathds were essentially 
cavaliers, fitted only for predator}^ campaigns. Rapid retreats formed 
as important an element in the economy of their operations, as daring 
incursions, and a horse was a sine qud ?uai for any display of confi¬ 
dence and courage, of which they possessed but a very moderate 
share. Tho introduction of infantry and artillery involved pitched 
battles, and afforded no scoiie for those marvellously quick, and hence 
demoralising advances, and those equally swift strategic movements 
to tho rear, which distinguished tho wild Deccan horseman of the 
past. The result was that before long the Maratlias, as a nation, 
began to lose that which the 5 ^ could least spare—their courage, and 
also much of their former mobility, and confidence in distant enter¬ 
prises. And tliore were those who propheoied that the very innova¬ 
tions which had created Madhoji Siudhia’s power, would in the cud 
prove the ruin of his race. Colonel James Skinner describes au 
incident which admirably illustrates this distrust of the new military 
policy. When Daulat Rao Sindhia gave orders for the erection of a 
permanent Cantonment at Ujjain, Gopfil Rao, who had been restored 
to favour after Madhoji’s death, and was now Commander-in-chief of 
the Maratha arhiy (a term used in these pages to distinguish tho 
luiiioual cavalry from the jnercennry trained infantry), inado n shik- 
ing remark in open Durbar. “ Our fathers,” he said, ” the first 
founders of the MariUhft power, made their houses on the backs of 
horses; gradually the house came to be made of cloth, and now you 
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aking it of mud. Take cave that in a sliort time it does not 
turn to mncl, and is never built agfun.” Daulat Rao Siudhia laughed, 
and replied, “ Who is there dare opx>ose me so long as T have my 
infantry and guns ? “ Beware,” answered the old Marathii general, 

“ it is those very infantry and guns which will be your ruin.” 

A similar prediction came from a source oven more illustrious. lu 
a speech in the House of Commons Sir Philip Frances quoted an 
opinion on this point passed by Warren Hastings. “ Sir,’’ said the 
great Pro-Consul to him, the danger j'on allude to in the progress 
the Marath6,s are making in tire art of caBting cannon, in the use and 
practice of artillery, and in the disciidine of their amiies is imaginary. 
Tlie Jklarathds can never he formidable to us in the held on the prin¬ 
ciples of an European army. They are pursuing a scheme in which 
they can never succeed, and by doing so they detach themselves from 
their own plan of warfare, on which alone, if they acted wisely, they 
would place clepondonce.” A similar opinion was expressed by the 
1)uko of Wellington. 

But history proves that the Marfithas, or at least the morconaries 
they employed, could be, and were, formed into excellent armies, 
drilled and disciplined to a high state of efficiency. Nevortbeloss, 
Wai-ren Hastings’ condemnation of tlieir luiwisdom in deserting their 
own military system found ample illustration in the PindariWare, 
and in Laswari and Assaye. The genius of De Boigne, whilst it 
transformed savage irregulars into staunch and disciidined soldiery, 
created an enormous standing army, that raised the fear and jealousy 
of the English, and proved a vulnerable body, capable of being 
attacked and brouglit to bay. It was unable to elude flight as the 
mounted Mar/itha hordes of the past had done, and as Jaswant Kao’s 
Pindaris were yet again to do, and when it passed under the com¬ 
mand of a leader who lacked the political prudence of De Boigne, it 
became a menace, and by coiu’tiiig the very danger ho warned it 
against, mot the doom the greybeards of the nation predicted. 

Kardla was the last battle in which De Boigne’'S Brigades v;cro 
engaged during the period of his command. Towards the end of 
1705 bis hoaltli began to fail and his constitution to show signs of 
yielding to the enormous strain hnposed upon it. llest and change 
of climate were iniporativo. For eighteen unbroken years he had 
laboured under an rudian sun. Tliere existed foi* him no snow* 
fanned Simla, no broc ./y Utakamand, whore ho might snatch annual 
reprieves froju the furnace blasts of the plains. Imagine a modern 
Indian Viceroy spending eighteen years in the plems! Conceive a 
contemporary commander-ia-chiof completing eighteen annual tours 
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holiday to th(3 Hills. Yofc tliis was 
le wouder that the time had arrived when ho 
folt he must relinquish the reins of power, or risk their dropping from 
stiffened hngors> never to be picked up again. It has been asserted 
that he resigned his post because some fancied storm was browing, 
and that his departure was the result of a pmdont disoretiom But 
what storm could have shaken the foundations of the yo^vev that 
absolutely ruled Hindustan? PeiTon —base, braggart Perron- 

boasted in after years that by his intrigues ho had compelled his 
general to resign. But to this vainglorious assertion the lie is given 
in a letter written to De Boigno by Daulat Rao Sindhia within a few 
months of their parting. You are the pillar of my State, the right 
arm of my victory,” runs a passage in it; “ your presence is reepured 
in my councils and my Brigades. Come, with al speed. Without 
fail. It is tny order and my petition to you.^^ 

All suggested reasons for Be Boigne’s resignation may be dismissed 
save the one that really occasioned it—his broken health. It was pot 
without a deep regret that he bowed to the inevitable necessity, and 
asked to bo relieved of liis command. At first Baulat Rao bindhia 
refused his consent, or to allow his general to depart. But De Boigne 
persisted, and sanction was unwillingly accorded on the understanding 
that if his health was re-established by a change to Europe he would 
return and resume his post. His parting admonition to the Prince 
was to avoid all contest with tlio English, and disband his battaUous 
rather than excite their jealousy, or risk a war with them. 

And thus it came to pass that in December, 1795, the curtain drew 
up on the last scene of the romantic drama of Indian military 
advontiir© "which those pages have attempted to depict, and on tho 
plain of Agra, where seven years before lie had fought that stubborn 
battle which won an empire for Madhoji Sindhia, De Boigne paraded 
his battalions in review for tho last time. 

It was no ordinary occasion that witnessed the solemn partmg 
between tho chief and the army of his creation. The scone Ls one ima¬ 
gination can help to depict. Tho General, tall, gaunt, and martial, his 
rugged features showing signs of failing health, is seated on his charger. 
Ho watches with sadness in his pierciug eyes his veterans passing 
lioforohim for tho last time. Tho sword, that has so often led the way 
to victory, now, and for the first time, trembles in his band as he brings 
it to the salute. Hank after rank, rogimout after regiment, file past, 
of dusky Asiatics who deem this man their God, and cannot com- 
prehond why hf> sliould leave them now. Boforo him they woidd 
cast themselves down, and luessing their foreheads to his feet, call 
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and appeal to him to stay, but for that storn tlis- 
cii)linG which lie has taught them, and whicli bids them to face 
ueil-her to rigliu nor to left, but march obediently on. 

And he who watches them ? What stirring memories fclio sight of 
those serried ranks must have aroused ! What ghosts of dead soldicrB, 
perchance, stalked after them, summoned by that last reveille from 
their forgotten sepulciires in the wind-swept deserts of BAjputana, 
the sultry plains of Central India, or the fertile valleys of the Green 
Doab I And, ah 1 wliat spectre hosts of shiughtorod. foemon—gallant 
Miighals and chivalrous Rajputs, fierce Ilohillas and stubborn Jats— 
could have crept into the presence of that great white chief, had bo 
possessed the power to call the dead from their graves. In the 
accomplishment of his big j:’ areer there was much to rejoice over, 
much to bo proud of; but the course of conquest is marked by many 
monuments, and there are those whicli aro crowded with the records 
of the dead, as well as those wliich comme.norato the achievements 
of the living. 
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DE BOIONE RETURK3 TO BUHOI’E,—III8 MAIIIHAGE, OLD AOK, AND OEATH. 

1790-1880. 

O N Cliristmas Day, 1795, Do Doigne loft Koil iinacr escort of liis 
boayguanl, and set out for tbe Company’s territory. “ He was 
attended/' writes a coiTospoudent of one of the journals of llio day, 
“by 010 cavalry, 4 elephants, 150 camels, and many bullock- 
waggons laden with his effects. His caviiliy cut a good appearance, 
being dressed in a uniform of green jackets witli rod turbans, the 
folds of which were intermixed with silver wire. They seemed to bo 
very well disciplined, and each horseman was armed with a pair of 
pistols, a gun, and a sword,’’ 

Making his way to Lucknow, De Doigno halted some time at that 
place arranging his affairs, which he left in charge of General Claudo 
M)irtine. From thence ho proceeded to Calcutta, where he was 
honourably received by the Governor-General. The horses and 
equipment of his bodyguard were purchased by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and the troopers enlisted in the Company’s service, in which 
they remained for two years, until Lord Wellesley, in an hour of 
retrenchment, transferred tho cor])S. to the Na^vab Wazir of Oudh. 

It was not until September, 1790, that Do Boigne finally quitted 
ludiii Ho sailed in the ship Cromherg, and reached England early 
ill tho year 1797, carrying with him a fortune of X'400,000, the result 
of iliuotooii vGflrs of advoiittiro in tlio Bast. 

On liis arrival lie took up his residence near London, for the war 
on the Continent offered little prospect of repose in Ins native Savoy. 
Jlis health, much improved hy tho long voyage, was soon completely 
re-established, and it seemed probable that ho would return to 
India, for he had actually commenced preparations for so doing, 
when a pretty face and a nuisieaJ voice—'* A voice which must bo 
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remnrkod evou before ho saw the face'—changed his 

destiny. 

Tt happened one day that ho was at a concert whore a young 
girl—^[(Ule. Eleonora Adele E'Osmond, daughter of the Marquis 
D’Osinond, afterwards French Ambassador to England—was one of 
the performers. Her beauty and her sweet singing conquered tlie 
heart of the war-worn old soldier; and, although she was only seven- 
toeii years old, he proposed for her liaud and was accepted. TJiey 
wore married on the ITth of Juno, 1798. There was a fittiiig touch of 
romance in the union not out of keeping with De Boigne’s past; but 
unfortunately the marriage did not turn out happily. They lived 
together in London and Paris for some years, but the disparity in ago 
was too great, and in 1B04 they separated, no children having been 
born. Do Boigne provided handsomely for the Countess, and sbo 
returned to !ior father’s home, and accompnnied him to London 
when he was appointed Frcncli Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
lu 1819 she settled at Paris, and became the centre of a select cotcrio 
in high life, her salons being thronged with tlio most distinguished 
people of the period. Once every year she visited lier luishand at 
Chambery for a few weeks, assuming her position as mistress of liia 
liouse and entertaining his numerous friends. Bhe always expressed 
the highest respect for Ijis character, and it is said that the honours 
whicli wore subsequently conferred upon him by Louis XVIII. W'ero 
duo to her solicitations as much as to Do Boigne^s well-kiiowm 
royalistic principles. The Countess De Boigno survived her husband 
many years, and died aa recently as 18d0. 

Do Boigne^a history for the six years succeeding his marriage, hag 
been tlie subject of remarkable and persistent misrepresentation at the 
hands of English writers. It lias been stated, and repeated with cir¬ 
cumstantial detail, that in 1802 the General, at the invitation of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, removed to Paris, and became the First ConsuPs 
Privy Counsellor and Adviser in those designs against the English 
power in India, which led to the second Marathd war, and the exter¬ 
mination of Sindhians regular army. After a long and laborious in¬ 
vestigation of the matter, it seemed to the compiler that this statement 
was fairly well attested, oven though ho failed to find it corroborated 
by any of the records in the India Office, opened to his inspection, 
and which he carefully searched for its confirmation. It was not until 
the view was accepted that De Boigne did actually assist Napoleon 
Bonaparte with his counsel, and this chapter was in x>rint, that a 
refutation was received. It came from tlie best living authority, the 
present Count de Boigne, whose letter is printed in extenao later on. 
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excision of the disoredifcoil passagG?i wonkl groatly interfere ^vith 
the construction of the stoiy, und render unintelligible Bevoriil refer- 
onoGs in the sketch of Perron’s life, it has bei^n thouglit best io leave 
them as tliey originally stood—for they contain much historical narra¬ 
tive that is correct—and to refute the povscnal misrepresentation thej' 
contain by tho publication, sido by side with it, of Count do Boigue’s 
deninl of liis grandfathePs alleged transactions with Bonaparte. 

In the year 1802, the i)6acG of Amiens—if, indeed, that term can 
be applied to a cessation of hostilitioa that was little more than an 
armistice—had just been concluded, and tho opportunity was favour¬ 
able for tho x>evfection of those designs against India which the First 
Consul Jiad long premeditated. Tlie conquest of the British posses¬ 
sions in tho East was one of Ids most cherished ambitions, and towards 
the furthoranoo of this object he had undertaken tho Egyptian cam¬ 
paign, and entered into intrigues with tho ruler of Mysore; but tho 
battle of the Nile and the capture of Seringapatam put a x^criod to 
both tlieso attempts. By the Treaty of Amiens, through an incon¬ 
ceivable oversight on the part of English dix)lomncy, Pondicherry and 
the other possessions in India which had been wrerdod from }jer 
during tlie late war were restored to Franco. This gave 13onax)arte a 
foothold in the country suliloient for his purpose. Hitherto the 


French had been foiled in every endeavour to r'e-establish their power 
in India. In direct conflict with the English they had been defeated 
and driven out of the land. After itaymond's death his army, which 
practically dominated ITaidarabnd in the French interest, was dis¬ 
armed and disbanded by Lord Wellesley in 1798. In Mysore, Tipii 
Sultan svaa dead, and the French auxiliaries iirisonors of war in tho 
hands of the English. Southern India was swept clean of French¬ 
men. But Bonaparte, undiscouraged and indefatigable, iwojected 
fresh schemes of conquest in 1802, and began to build sanguine hopes 
of success in a (piarter hitherto untried. Generol Pen*on, who suc¬ 
ceeded I>e Boigne, was paramount at Delhi, and had recently 
ox^ened communications with the French Government, and made 
certain x^roposals which commended therasolves to the Fii’st Consul. 
De Boigne was now in Paris, and in touch with Hindustan, being 
in correspondence with Perron and other of his old officers, whilst his 
local knowledge and experience w'ore unique. Of his ability and 
advice Bonaparte is reported to have availed himself, for it appeared ’ 
to him that the War/ithd nation, from its constitution, its habits, and 
its toiTitorial importance, held out the most hopeful x>ro. 9 pecta that 
had yet offored for tlie furtherance of French ambition and the 
destruction of the English power in India. 






~^ho groat want that existed in Perron’s army was that of trained 
othcors. To ai^pply this deficiency 13onai3arto, iiiidor the colourah’.o 
pretext of colonial defence, despatched to Pondicherry a fleet of 
six. mou-of-war, which sailed from Prance under Monsieur Lenois, 
a diKtinguished naval officer. It transported 1,400 picked troops 
cornmaudod by General Dccaen, Amongst these were ‘200 young 
Frenchmen, who, althougb they sliipped in the guise of private 
soldiers, were gontleiiien by birth, thoroughly trained in the duties 
of officers, jiud provided with a proper erpiipmont. They wore, in 
addition, one and all fired with a determination to follow in the 
footsteps of De Boigno, and carve out for themselves kingdoms and 
principalities. It was intended that after lauding at Pondicherry 
xhoso young advontuiers should make their way to Delhi in small 
bodies, through the territories of the llajah of Borar, whose seaboard 
of Cuttack could bo reached by country boats in forty-eight hours 
diinng the south-west monsoon. At .Delhi they were tb take service 
under Perron, so tliat, when the time was ripe, the army of Hin¬ 
dustan, efllcieutly officered and led, might co-operate with Bonaparte 
in his intended invasion of India, and crush by one concerted blow 
the English x>ower in the East. War was to be declared and carried 
on in the name of tJio Emperor Shah ’Alam, whose rescue from 
British tyranny was assigned as the ostensible object of this dis¬ 
interested scheme. 

Unfortunately for these aspiring young cadets, their hopes were 
blighted by the sagacity and acumen of the Marquis Wellesley, 
who mistrusted their coming, and whose suspicions were subsequently 
confirmed by the copy of a secret document obtained from one of 
General Decaen’s oilicers. This was entitled “A Memorial on the 
present importance of India, and the most efficacious means of Be- 
e&tablisLing the French Nation in its ancient siilendour in that 
Country.” It detailed the French scheme in full, and after 
denouncing the treatment received from a company of merchant 
adventurers by the Emperor of Hindustan, the sole branch of the 
illustrious house of Taimur,’^ went on to assert that “the English 
Company, by its ignominious treatment of the great Mughal, has 
foifeited its rights and privileges in Bengal,” and that “ the Em^ieror 
of Delhi has a real and indisputable right to transmit to whomsoever 
ho may please to select the sovereignty of his dominions, as w^ell as 
the arrears (of tribute) due from the E.nglish.” . , . “ These ai*rears,” 
concluded the iugonuous dociunout, “ with the interest of the country 
added, amount to four Imndrod and fifty-two livres TonrnoiSf a sum 
which greatly exceeds ti e value of the Company’s moveable capital.” 
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^‘A pretty comfortable proKpeot,’' comments a contemporary his¬ 
torian, “for tliG new legacy hunter, Bonaparte, of abe^juest, at the 
demise of an old man past eighty years, of All Hindustan and nineteen 
niillions seventeen hundred and seventy-five pounds sterling H’ 

Lord Wellesley thus deals with this document in one of his dispatches, 
or ratiicr with the scheme I)y which Bonaparte hoped to constitute 
liimself legatee of the Mughal's millions 

“ The system of introducing French adventurers into the armies of 
the Native States, for the iinprovoment of their discipline and eiliciency, 
has been found the readiest and most effectual means of establishing 
the influence and authority of tho French in the government of those 
States, and of erecting an independent territorial and military pow’er, 
within the limits of a foreign dominion. , . . Under the continuance 
of peace between England and France, and between the British 
Government and the Mahratla States, the progress of French intrigue 
and aggi-andisement of the French power in India would be most 
rapid and dangerous to our security. In the prosecution of these views 
the French would manifestly derive essential aid from the possession 
of the person and family of the Emperor Shah Allum, and under the 
plea of restoring that monarch to his hereditary dominion, the power 
of Franco in India might be directed to the subversion of every state, 
and the appropriation of every territory unprotected by alliance with 
the British Nation. . . . By successful intrigue M. Perron has obtained 
the oflice of Commandant of the Fortress of Delhi, which is the resi¬ 
dence of tho royal family, and thus secured the person and nominal 
authority of the Emperor. Tlie Mogul has never been an important 
or dangerous instrument in the hands of the Mnlnattas, but the 
augmentation of M. Perron’s influence and power, and the growth of 
the French interest in Hindustan, have given a new aspect to the con¬ 
dition of tho Mogul, and that unfortunate pnnee may become a 
powerful aid to the causS of France in India, under the direction of 
French agents.” 

The practical application of these views was found in the precautions 
Lord Wellesley took to prevent any member of General Decaen’s 
Expedition from finding his way to Delhi, On their arrival at Pondi- 
cli.erry tho two hundred French officers found, to their intense disgust 
and mortification, that they w’^ere virtually “ cw cage within its 
narrow boundaries. They never left the desolate strip of territoiy, 
and, when a little later hostilities broke out again between Eng¬ 
land and Franco, these miserable men were all made prisoners of 
war. 

Meanwhile it has been stated that De Boigne, seduced from his 
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former syinpatliios with the English, became a higlily clistiuguislioil 
persouago at the Tuilleries, and was elevated to the dignity of a 
Privy CoiinBellor. Doubts have, however, been thrown upon this 
episode in his history. His biographer, M. St. Geiiis, omits mention 
of it, altliough ho makes allusion to “ an unfounded remark of Bona¬ 
parte which had obtained currency and convoyed the impression that 
the P’ii'st Consul had been angered at a refusal on De Boigne’s part 
to proceed to India at the head of an invading expedition. St. Gonis 
adds that although De Boigno had taken up his abode within the 
limits of the Empire he had no sympathy with Napoleon, and pro¬ 
bably distrusted the t .lidity of his power; and that notwithstanding 
the advantageous opening liis military talents might have found 
in the Imperial service, ho was averse to such employment on several 
grounds, and the Emperor know him too well to spare him the 
necessity of a refusal. On/ the other hand it is asserted that De 
Boigne did actually advise and assist Bonaparte in his designs 
against the English Empire in the East. In a pamphlet printed in 
1804 and entitled Brief Eemarks on the IVIahratta War, and the 
lliso and Progress of the French E8ta])lishment in Hindustan under 
Generals De Boigne and Perron,” which, though published anony¬ 
mously, bears evidence of particular knowledge, there is a circum¬ 
stantial account of the matter as herein narrated, and one of tlie 
principal points put forward seems to bo corroborated by a passage 
in a letter from Perron to Do Boigne, dated the 28th of February, 
1802, and published in. M. St. Genis’ work. Perron writes as follows 
(the letter will be found quoted in his life):—^‘Yes; I will receive 
with great satisfaction all the persohs you recommend for appoint¬ 
ments in the Biigades.” 

Again, in “ A Letter on the Present Crisis of Atfairs in India,'- written 
in 1807 by Major Ambrose, who had been an ofheer in Holkar’s ser¬ 
vice, and w'ho refers to Do Boigne’s residence at Paris as a matter of 
common notoriety, one of the arguments put forward is, that “ Napo¬ 
leon possesses the advantages of De Boigne’a abihties to guide him.” 
In a third “India Traot,”--to use the generic name by which these 
publications were known—written in 1812 by “ A Field Ofiicor on the 
Bengal Establishment of thirty years’ service,” and entitled “A Dis¬ 
sertation on the Defence of the Biitish Territorial Possessions in 
Hindustan,” the following passage occurs 

“ When a single adventurer like De Boigne, with but slender 
talents ( 51 c), and without the countQuance or support of any European 
prince, was able to raise and discipline, in the North of India, such an 
army as we had to contend against in 180y-*t, wo cannot surely be 
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jf luoii of goijiuB and Ijileuts, selected by Bonaparte, and 
Lnppoi'fced with all ibo influence groat name and extensive 

resources, should succeed in forming a powerful army in that country. 
That Do Boigno was received with distinguished attention, and 
consulted on this very point is well known; and that hes recom¬ 
mended the measure as easy and practicable, and the first and most 
certain step towards the coiuj^ucst of Hindustan, there can be very 
little doubt.” 

But perliaps the most important reference is contained in a chance, 
but Significant, romtuh in a letter of Lord Wellesley to Gerier.al 
Bake, under date of the 8tli of July, 1803, which concludes widi the 

Bontenco:— , r 

“lil. Du {(tic) Boigno (Bindhia’s late General) is/ uow the chief confi¬ 
dante of Bonaparte. Ho is constantly at. St. Cloud. 1 leave you 
to judge why and wherefore.” 

Ilecent infonnaiion has denounced these assertions and suggestions 
as iiicorroct. In June, 1892, the following communication was re¬ 
ceived from the present Count de Boigne, and is inserted with 
peculiar satisfaction, for it is }d©asant to bo assured that his grand¬ 
father was innocent of tho b«;stility towards the Lnglish with which 
he has been charged - 

*‘In 1B02 the General was in Savoy, and signed authentic deeds, 
Avbich I have in my possession, together wdth letters whicli General 
PeiTOii wrote to him from Hindustan. 

“ Ho was never a Privy Counsellor to Bonaparte, and in all his 
family papers I do not find a single word which might lead one to 
suppose that he ever saw him, or had anything to do with him. 

“During the whole of the reign of Bonaparte tlie General Jed a 
perfectly secluded life. It was only at the IloBtoraiion that he was 
appointed Marshal, Knight of St. Louis, and of the Legion of Honour, 
by King Louis KVIH. He had married Mdlle. D’Osmond, and bis 
father-in-law was the first I'Vench Anabassudor in London after the 
return of the Bourbons. 

“In 1815, after Savoy was united to the kingdom of Sardinia, lie 
was appointed Lieutenant-General, and received tho Grand Cross of 
8f:, M'amico et Lazarro. 

“ All this proves he never had any transactions with Bonaparte. 

“As to his conoottion wdth the Luglish and the advice he gave to 
yindhia, the General felt that, in spite of tlm spieudid army he had 
created for him, the prince would bo beaten if he waged war against 
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English. AVlien lie leffc him, he toM him that, aotwitlistamling 
the pride he felt in the Brigades, he ad\nsecl the Prince to disband 
them r.ather than go to war with the English. 

“ It seems to me, therefore, that the information yon have received 
is not correct. It is in contradiction to the facts, and T can under' 
stand why yon failed to find any confirmation of it in the Kocords of 
Government, 

“ Cte. De Boigne." 


Tills disposes of an accusation, which, with the marvollous fertility 
of fakehood, has blossomed from the dust of nearly ninety years ago. 

Early in 1808 De Boigne purchased a fine estate on the outskirts of 
his native town of Oliainbi^ry, in Savoy, where he built liirnsolf a 
magnificent mansion named “ Bnisson,” wherein he spent the last 
twenty-seven years of his life, enjoying the princely fortune he Inwi 
acfpured. During this period his bounties to the poor, the sick, the 
aged, and to religious institntion.s were immense, and conceived in a 
spirit of tlie broadest philanthropy. The principles which governed 
him cannot be better illustrated than by a quotation from an address 
lie delivered in 1B22, on tlie occasion of opening a hospital with wliich 
ho had endowed his native town. If Divine'Providence,” he said, 

deigned to crowm with a special grace the career of amis I followed, 
He also loaded mo with favours far greater than m 3 '’poor talents could 
have e.'cpected, and, I may add. greater than I deserve. My wants 
were never great, and X experienced no particular ambition for riches. 
From my forefathers I inherited nothing, and rdl that I have, I 
received from heaven. For tliis reason I consider I should use these 
gifts in a way acceptable to Him who gave them. Gratitude and our 
Holy Beligion enjoin this as a duty, and suggest that the proper use 
to make of my wealth is to succour the unfortunate. Therefore, on 
my return to my native land, to which my heart has ever clung with 
atiection, my first work, my first thought, was to invito my follow 
citizens to share the benefits so liberally ontriistod to my keeping 
by Providence.” 

These are noble w’ords, and how nobly De Boigne acted up to thorn, 
a list of his clmritiea can testify. During the latter yeai’s of his 
life the sums he expended on philanthropical objects readied the 
enormous total of 8,078,000 francs. He built and endowed two 
hospitals, a lunatic asylum, an institute for teaching trades to young 
girls, an almshouse, a college, and a j.vuldic libraiy. Nor did his bene¬ 
factions ccaso with his life, for in his wdll he suppleuiented them with 
farther princely bequests. 
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Houovirs wore lieivpeJ' upon Do Boignc in. his old age. King \ ictor 
Emanuel of Sardinia created Lim a count and a lieutenaiit-geueriil in 
his army, and decorated him with the Grand Cross of the Ordei of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus. Louis XVIIL appointed him uMareohal 
de mil a knight of the Legion of Honour, and conferred on 

him the Order of St. Louis. His native town of Chambery delighted 
to honour him. During his life time his bust in marble was unveiled 
by the King in the public library, and one of the linc.st streets in the 
city perpetuates the name of her greatest son, and contains a beauliiul 
wxondiuental fountain erected to hii> moinory. 

It baa been mentioned ih<at De Loigno bad no children by his 
marriage with Mdlle L^’Osmond. But there were two born to him by 
a marriage contracted “according to the usages ol the country, with 
the daughter of a Persian colonel in India.” These were a son named 
AU Btix, born at Delhi in 110% and a d.aughter named Bunoo. They 
accoiin)anied their father to Luropo, and were subsequently baptized, 
receiving the names of Charles Alexander and Anna. The latter died 
at Paris in 1810, bub Charlen grow up and married tl\o daughter of a 
French nobleman, by whom he had a family. lie succeeded his 
father in tlie. title, and lived a life of unostentatious benevolence, 
dying in 185d, when the estate passed to his son, the present Count 
de Boigne. 

In his old ago De Boigne dispensed a lordly hospitality, and e.spccially 
welcome to his house w'ere any English ofhcerswho had been in India. 
Both Colonel Tod and Grant Duil’, in the works with which their 
names are associated, make special mention of this, and each pays a 
tribute to the courtesy and hospitality experienced at Buisson. As 
illustrating tlie simplicity of Do Boigne’s mfniage, it may be men¬ 
tioned that to the end of his days his sole Major Domo was ^iin old 
native servant wdiom he had brought from India, and wlio directed all 
his household arrangements. 

One wlio knew Do Boigne well has tlius described his appearance 
two years before his death; His frame and statme wore Hvaculean, 
and ho was full six feet two ineboH in height. His aspect was mild and 
unassuming, and lie was uuostontatioiis in bis habit and demeanour, 
preserving at bis advanced age all tlio gallantry and politeness of tho 
vielle cou)\ He disliked, from modesty, to advert to his past deeds, 
and so seemed to strangers to have lost his memory. But in the 
society of those who could partake of the emotions it awakened, the- 
name of Merta always stirred in him associations whose call he could 
not resist. The ’blood would mount to bis temples, and tho old fire 
came into bis eyes, as be recalled, with inconceivable rapidihv and 
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e, tiio story of that glorious day. But lie Bi)oko of himself as 
if it were of another, and always concluded with the words, ‘ Aly 
axypears a dream / ^ ” 

But it was no droam—that glorious past of his—which ho looked 
hack upon, Tho vista of many years stretched hetween him and the 
epoch his deeds tnado memorable, but through its gathering shadows 
vivid, distinct and brilliant, glittered the star of victory—the splendour 
of actual accomplishment. 

Almost on the fortieth anniversary of the battle of Patan, J^eath 
came and gently Bummouodhiway the brave old Adventurer whom ho 
had so often spared on Indian battlotields. On tho 21st June, 1830, 
^ amidst the prayers of the aged and the helpless, and the blessings of 
the sick and the needy, full of years, full of honours, peacefully, in 
his bed, died Benoit La Borgue, Count De Boigne. 








CHAPTEB IX. 


THE OHAIUCTER AND ACHIEVEMENT OE DE BOlOfNE. 

E BOIGNPVS Indian career lias been described as a series of 



^ aixibitious plans ; yet liowever exalted fclieir aiin they all found a 
justification in results. To a high intent be added a sustained dili¬ 
gence and a determination that never faltered until each design lie 
undertook was completed. He scorned delights and lived laborious 
days. “Work—sheei' hard work—was the secret cf hia success. With¬ 
out it oven his genius must have failed in achieving the ends he 
attained. Moreover, lie weighed those ends well. A certain practical 
caution governed all Ids enterprises, and his prudence never permitted 
him to bo carried away by his enthusiasm. This characteristic lie 
oxlnlited in his financial arrangements, in his business aptitude, and 
in his attention to detail. No mutiny occurred in the army he 
croaled, yet the histories of prior and contemporaneous corps teem 
with instances of insubordination, desertion, and revolt, consequent 
upon irregularity of payment, Do Boigne’s penetrating percejition 
mai'ked this weak spot, and discounted its danger by obtaining from 
Madhoji Sindliia the territorial assignment that supplied him with a 
fixed income, secured him from dependence on an untrustworthy 
treasury, and placed his Brigades from the very first on the only sound 
footing possible to a mercenary army. 

The amount, as well as, the variety, of work aoeomplished by Do 
Boigno was astonishing. Lewis Eerdinand Smitli thus describee his 
routine of daily duty ;■— 

“l)e Boigne was active and persevering to a degree which can only 
bo conceived or believed by those who were spectators of bis inde¬ 
fatigable labours. I have seen him daily and monthiy rise with the 
sun, survey hia arsenal, view his troops, enlist recruits, direct tlie vast 
mo\ ,jments of three brigades, raise resources, and encourage manu- 
Iscturea for tliefr arms, ammunition, and stores; harangue in Ins 
flnrhav, give audience to ambassadors, administer justice, regulate the 
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civil aTVtl veventie affairs of a Jaidctd of twenty laklis of nipees, listen 
to a multitude of letters from various parts, on Various important 
matters, dictate replies, carry on an intricate systom of intri^pio in 
different courts, supermtcud a private trade ol lakhs ot rupees, keep 
his aoooiints, his private and public correspondence, and direct and 
move forward a most complex political maclilnei Such was his 
labonpuB occupation from sunrise till past midnight, and this was not 
the fortuitous avocations of a day, but the unremitting employment of 
nine or ten years. To this exhausting and unceasing toil ho sacriffced 
one of the firmest and most robust constitutions ever formed by 
nature.” 

Living in sovoreign magnificence, and wielding quasi-sovereign 
power, Do Boigno was called upon to exercise tiio most important 
duties of State. this ho was fitted, for ho was a oousummate 

diplomativst, skilled in directing the most complicated affairs, and fie 
added to a complete mastery of Oriental intrigue the political subtlety 
of the Italian school. His knowledge of the world was profound, and 
ho understood the art of moulding to his purpose the minds of those 
ho had to deal with. Ho was an acute observer of the dispositions of 
men, a rapid judge of character, and gifted in a remarkable degree 
with the power of gaining the confidence of others. But he never 
divulged his own affairs, and, as one of his commentators has observed, 

there is this remarkable thing about him, that during the whole of 
his Indian career his only secretary was his wiiting-desk, which knew 
neither his business nor his fortune, for both of those ho kept com- 
plotoly to himself,.” 

To the end of his stay in India Do Boigne carried on the mercantile 
business ho established at Lucknow in 1789, tho books and correspoiv 
donco of which he wrote up with liis own hand. All those multi¬ 
farious occupations, military, political, administrative, and commercial 
wore conducted without assistance from others, for it was a frequent 
assertion of his that any ambitious person who reposed confidence in 
another risked tho destruction of his own views. He never deputed 
authority, preferring to labour oigbtoon hours a day, and day after 
day, rather than delegate to a subordmate tho control of any matter 
of importance. 

It has been stated tlmt this tenacity of power degenerated at times 
into a positive greed of authority, and led him to view in an unworthy 
light the successes and efforts of others, and ho has been taxed with a 
jealousy that on occasions^administered ungenerous rebuke where 
oommondation was justly duk How far this was true it is impossible 
to estimate now, but it is certainly nob corroborated by the singular 
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wLo filled the 

higher appointments in De Boigne’e Brigades wei‘o in many cases 
illiterato persons of humble birth, whoso mental calibre unfitted them 
for positions of responsibility, although doubtless in the artificial 
exaltation of their lives they considered themselves equal to any duty, 
and entertained opinions of their own qualifications not shared by 
thoir chief, 

De Boigno has also been accused of greed and avarice, and de¬ 
scribed as mean and grasping in pecuniary matters, and ibis by one 
who knew him well and respected him highly. How far this iailing 
was a part of his nature, and how far it was duo to the spirit of the 
times and his suiToimdings is a moot point, India of the last century 
was above everything else the Land of the Pagoda Tree, and the 
raison tVctre of the'Dagoda Tree was to be shaken violently. Men 
wont to the East to make fortunes as quickly as they could, and then 
return to Europe. The intention was never disguised. Tlie question, 
therefore, of De Boigne’s avarice, may be fairly judged by the degree 
of his fortune. Let ua compare the harvest of his life with that of 
others. In eleven years be saved from his pay, from his administra¬ 
tion of a vast territory, and from his cominorcial speculations, a sum 
of £‘400,000. But Perron/who succeeded him, accumulated in nine 
years a capital which has been variously assessed at from three-quar- 
tovg of a million to two millions sterling, and this without any assist¬ 
ance from the profits of business. Bourgnien, who merely commanded 
a brigade under Perron, was credited with taking “ an equal sum ” 
out of the country, but this refers to the actual amount Perron suc¬ 
ceeded in convoying to Europe, which wms not more than £500,000. 
But these examples of money-minting pale before the financial 
achiovomonts of a certain Colonel Hannay, who entered the service 
of the Nawaf) Wazir of Oudh in 1778. Hannay was a Company's 
officer, and for very cogent reasons obtained permission to serve on 
tno further side of a boundary which creditors could not cross and 
where writs did not run. He received the command of a considerable 
force, and was assigned the districts of Baraitch ancl Gorakhpur for 
its sui)port. T’;es0 he depopulated in three years by his exactions. 
“He entered the Nawdb’s sorvico,” remarks a contemporary writer, 
“ a man in debt, and left it three years afterwards with a fortune of 
£300,000,” With such instances before us the savings that De Boigne 
amassed aj^pear reasonable when his length of service, Iiis enormous, 
income, the gifts he received from Sindhia, his mercantile business at 
Lucknow, and all his incidental sources of emolument are considerGd. 
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evinced towards him by his subordinates, 
these charges it must not be forgotten that the me 
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the accusation of ‘‘ avarice that verged on the contemptible ” 
may fairly he met by a refctcnce to the princely j)hiIanthropy of his 
dccliiiing years, and in this connection it is proper to quote the 
remarks of the Marquis de Faverges, who, in discussing Jiis character, 
says: He gave coldly, but always decidedly. Ho coinited the money 
which came and went, more from business habit tlmn from actual 
avarice, but he never witldield a lialipenny, Ho gave much and nn- 
ostentationsly, but w'ithout any desire to hide it, although hia aecret 
cltarities were considerable.” 

It is difficuU to reconcile this confliotiag testimony, but whilst the 
accusation rests on individual statements, the refutation exists in 
the charitable gifts and bequests enjoyed to tiiifi day by the inhabitants 
of Chainbory, And it must be noted that in the speech Do Boigno 
made on the occasioTi of opening a hospital in that town, he cate¬ 
gorically disclaimed ‘‘ any particular ambition for riches.” 

On the other hand, against these possible detractions must bo set 
many good and noble quolities. Above all stands Do Boigne's 
staunch and unswerving loyalty, which, in the face of the many 
enticing offers that appealed especially to the avarice he has been 
charged with, never faltered for a moment. His sense of justice was 
singularly well balanced between severity and mildness, and his 
orders commanded respect, no less from the firmness with which ho 
enforced tbem, than for the impartiality he displayed in arriving at a 
decision. His manners were polite and elegant, his disposition affable 
ami vivacious, and he was not wanting in a sense of humour. Ho was 
modest, and good-natured in hi.s behaviour towards his subordinates, 
although he could show liimself stern and implacable if opposed or 
thwarted, but he possessed an entire command over his passions, and 
was an adept in the art of dissimulation—gifts of Inestimahle advan¬ 
tage in dealing with the natives. 

Do Boigue^s acliievements are the best testimony to the high order 
of lua military talent. As a general he may take his stand amongst 
the greatest India has over produced. In times of crisis and sudden 
danger his presence of mincl was incomparable, and his judgment in 
guaging difficulties and decidmg on the course to follow was as quick 
as it was correct. His retreats were the result of cowardice, treachery, 
or incompetence on the part of those with whom he was associated, 
for ho never lost a battle, nor was himself worsted in fight, while his 
victories wore all of his own winning. P^tan, Merta, and Lakhaivi, 
although hidden from view in the turbid flood of Indian strife, were 
achievmnents that can be compared with tlip most bi'illiaut the 
Company's Sepoy regiments over performed, and if their particular 
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record is lost in tho tumult of Eastern warfare, they deprive its annals 
of a glorious eliapteis that might fitly preface the victonos of Laswari 
and Assayo. 

As a general D© Boigne was not only successful in carrying out 
extended campaigns of concjiicst, and directing battles splendid witli 
vigour, but could inspire inoroenary armies with courage and con¬ 
fidence, and, above all, with patience. Ho troops in Asia suffered 
greater proportionate losses in war, or underwent more trying fatigues 
than bis famous brigades, which, during twelve years of incessant 
activity, were constantly marclnng and fighting. And yet they were 
sustained by no patriotic spirit, inspired by no national sentiment, 
bound togetlior by no common cause. They were merely a hireling 
soldiery, risking their lives for stipulated payment, and as often 
opposed to men of tlieir own creed or caste as allied with them. Not¬ 
withstanding which they conducted themselves with a loyalty and 
heroism that could not be excelled by any national army. Tlio con¬ 
quests between the Chambal and the Siwalika wero of countries 
inhabited by savage and warlike peoples, from whose very inidst De 
Boigne raised the battalions that held tho territory in an iron grip, 
and drew from it revenues richer and more regular than had been 
extorted by any previous conqueror. 

A noble trait in Do Boigno’a character was hla earnest endeavour 
to mitigate the horrors of war and minimiao its evils., His humanity 
evoked blessings from tho battlefield, whore only despair had moaned 
before. Officers and soldiers who wqre wounded in his service 
received pecuniary oompenflations commeusanvto with the severity of 
their sufferings, and men permanently disabled wore awarded grants 
of bmd, which passed to their heirs, whilst special provision was made 
for the relatives of those who were killed in action. The tortures of 
the battlefield were ameliorated by tho establishment of a medical 
department, to which an ambulance corps was attached. These re¬ 
forms were half a oontiuy in advance of the times, and were benign 
innovations such as no native p)owers had e\ er dreamt of before. 

^yhat wonder that his soldiers loved this chief, whose heart was 
so full of solicitude for their welfare! What wonder that one of his 
old officers, in writing to him, expressed himself in tho foUowing 
terms*. “You must return to us. We await youiv coming as that,of 
the Messiah. You will be like a saint, so highly are you venerated 
and adored. Above all by tlie troops, who, in their songs, invoke 
your name only.^' Do not the cohoes of those songs, chanted by a 
rude soldiery arquiid their Indian camp fires, come floating over many 
years to tell ns what manner of man their loader was ? Does not 
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tllat message, with ils unlaboured elociuence, toueh our hearts to-day, 
even as it must have touched the heart of Mm to ■wliom it was 
addressed nearly a century ago V It is very plain to see that, above 
and beyond the respect hia military talents commanded, tliero existed 
an affection for Do Boigno that made every individual soldier in his 
army an adherent, and. inspired his battalions \vitlx the magic strength 
of a personal devotion. When ho left India ho carried with him, not 
only the esteem of his master and the admiration of his othoers, but 
the love of the humblest Boldier who served under him. 

By his enomieB Do Boigne was respected, for in the hour of their 
defeat he treated them with mercy and consideration. ‘‘ It is not the 
least merit of General De Boigne as a military man/’ writes the 
Bengal Journal in 1700, ‘^to have tempered, by an admirable perse- 
verance, the ferocious and almost savage character of the Mahrattas. 
Tie subjects to the disciidine and civilisation of Dnropean armies 
troops hitherto deemed barbarians ; and Ucontiousness and rapine, 
heretofore so common among them, have now become infamous even 
in the estimation of the meanest soldier.” Despite this hunaane 
departure from the repressive customs of tlio times, when slaughter 
followed victory, and pitiless oppression stalked in the path of con¬ 
quest, De Boigne’s personal prestige suffered no diminution, and 

latterly the very name of De Boigne conveyed more terroi’ than tlio 
thunder of his cannons.” 

De Boigne^s genius in war and his abilities in diplomacy more than 
quadrupled the extent of Madlxoji Sindhia’s dominions and influence. 
TJie unbroken successes of his “ Invincible Army”—as it came to be 
called —iJispirod tiiat prince with a belief in the European methods of 
warfare, and weaned him from his racial prejudices in favour of 
cavxtlry to an appreciation of infantry for heroic defence and irresis¬ 
tible attack. Hia couvorBion was not without fruit, for ** the military 
talent of De Boigne and the valour of Ixis ba-ttalions were the grand 
instruments which made Madhoji Sindhia the most powerful prince 
in India.” 

De Boigne was a i>oni leader of men. “There was sometlnng jix 
his face and bearing,” writes the authority so often quoted, “ that 
depicted the hero, and compelled implicit obedience. In deportment 
he was commanding, and walkoxl. with the majestic tread of conscious 
greatness. The strong cast of his countenance and the piercing ex¬ 
pression of his eyes, indicated the force and power of his mind. On 
tlie grand stage, where he acted so briiliaut and ixnportant a part far 
ten year’.'’, ho was at once dreaded and idoli.sod, fearoa uxid admired, 
respcclod and beloved,” » 
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Certefi in the history of the decade in wliich be flonrished Bo 
Boigne stands out, a splendid solitary .figure, distinet and distin¬ 
guished above all others. Wo recogiiise in him an adventurer of a 
rare and noble type. Nor is that glamour of romance wanting whicli 
can invest with a certain heroic charm the personalities brought under 
.s mfluence. The ciroumstanoes of his career always roraind us 
that he was a free lance in a far lamb We see him organising armies, 
winning battles, conquering countries, and ruling territories in a 
picturesque scene, rich with Oriental colouring, martial with pagan 
hosts, peopled with dusky races, and instinct witli barbaric splendour. 

Ho carries us away out of our cold, conventional European climate, 
into the warm glow of an Asiatic land, where the conditions ol life 
are strange and startling, and its possibiliiies illimitable. We follow 
him, step by step, across arid deserts, through tropical jungles, over 
desolate hills, past districts prodigal in their fertility, to that stately 
marble palace on Jumna’s bank, where a blind Emperor, the colophon 
of one of tlie greatest empires Asia has ever seen, finds in this self- 
made soldier of fortune a protector, a patron, and the regent of Jiis 
throne. More wondrous than a bury tale, more dazzling than a 
dream, stranger than the strangest fiction, it is difiicult to realise 
the magnitude of Be Boigne’s achievement. In this prosaic age, 
when the daily occurrences of a generally .humdrum East are read at 
our breakfast tables the next morning, and we are reconciled to a 
Government that prosecutes sedition in a police court, and exercises 
self-restraint as an election sop, it is hard to realise that less than a 
hundred years ago India was a dark continent to our forefathers. Yet 
such it indubitably was when Bo Boigrio carried the military systems 
of Europe into the heart of Hindustan, and without favour of political 
opponents or license of a criminal procedure code, ostablished his sway 
in the Empire of Akhar atul AurangJsebo. 
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CHAPTEK 1. 

THOMA!5 LANBB IN .INDIA, EAELY VICISSITUDES* ENTERS THE 
BEGUM SO MRU’S SERVICE* 

iim-vm. 

[AUhongh in the chronological order of events the Life of 0-eneml Perron 
should follov? that of Bo Boigno, ihoro is <i Cfireer—tliat of George Thomas—so 
overlapped by both, that it is mostcohvenieutly inserted between the sketches of 
the two greater Adventurers.] 

EORG E THOMAS was boTU in Tipperary in tlie year 
1756. HE parents were people of bumble poeitiou, 
unable to afford him any education, and at an early 
age he adopted the Beafaring profession, and came out 
to India whilst he was quite a boy. The circumstances 
under which he left this calling aro variously related. 
He has been described as “a quartermaster in the Navy, or, as some 
affirm, only a common sailor, who lauded at Madras in 1781 or 1782’^; 
whilst another account states that he was a cabin boy on hoard a 
trading 8bix> on the Coromandel coast, from which he ran away. 
Whatever his exact condition when he arrived in India, it is certain 
lie began life in a very humble capacity as a sailor. On leaving his 
ship he made liis way “ up-country ”—an expression synonymous witii 
^‘inland” in Iddia—and spent some years in the Karnatic with the 
Poligars, a semPindopendeni and exceedingly lawdess class of cliiefs 
inhabiting mountainous and jungle districts, and of wlioru there were 
a considerable number in tlie hill tracts of Southorn India, 

After a residence of about five years amongst these ^ Thomas 
a))pears to have found his way to Haidarabad, in the Deccan, whore 
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took serviGG iiB a private soldier in ilie army ot* Nizam Ali Kliaxi. 
But bo did not stay boro long, for in 1787 bo left the Deccan and 
made bis way to Delhi. It is pity there is no record of this journey, 
for it DQXist have been fuU of adventure and iricident Even in tbose 
modern days the march of a solitary European from one capital to 
the other would not be altogether free from danger. A hundred years 
ago tho undertaking must have been poiilous in the extreme, and 
nothing hut a stout heart and a strong frame could have successfully 
traversed the thousand miles between the two cities, through countries 
which were in a constant state of disturbance and commotion, and 
infested with numerous hands of robbers and predatory chieftains, 
wiio levied blackmail on every traveller, and acknowlodgod allegiance 
to no authority, 

Despite all dangers and difficulties, Thomas cojnpletod Ids journey, 
and arrived at the Mughal caxnial in safety, This was before the final 
occupation of Delhi by the Marathas, and wlien i/lie itifluence of 
Ohulam Kadir and Isnaail Beg was x>arani(>unt tliere. The only boclj^ 
of regular troops in Hindustan was tliat belonging to tlie Begum 
Somru, to whom Thomas offered his services. She held iho fief of 
Sardhfma, a district lying about forty-five miles north, of Delhi, where 
her troops were cantoned. Thomas’s application was entertained, and 
he was appointed to a subordinate command in the Begum’s army. 
Before long tlio liandeoino Irishman attracted his mistress’s attention. 
He wuis a tall, sohlierly fellow, endowed with a pleasing address for 
one of luB station, and gifted with tho honied speech of liis country- 
menjand, oxcexit when his temper was aroused, gentle in his manners, 
though not witliout that dash and spirit which always commends itself 
to womankind, 

Before long ho obtained the Begum’s confidence and favour, and 
she gave him in marriage a slave girl whom she had adox>ted, and 
promoted him to the command of a battalion in her hn’cc. He soon 
found an opportunity of distingxiishing himself. In 1789 the Begum, 
in her capacity of feudal vassal to Shah ’Alain, was engaged in assisting 
the Emperor to reduce certain revolted districts which had been 
restored to him when ho regained his nominal mdependenoe after the 
defeat of the^^ Marfithfis at Lalsdt. These “worG in the possession of a 
discontented noble named Najaf Kuli Khan, who refused to render 
allegiance, and took up a x>osition of defiance in a strong fortress 
named Gok/Ugarh, a little to the north-west of Agra, which latter 
place Ismail Beg was ongagecl in besieging. Shah ’AJani had invested 
the robcd’ti ' ••'ughold, and erected trenches around it. But the Imi>erial 
army was in a shamefully demoralised condition, and one niglifc the 
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and soldiery liaviiig recMessly abandoned tlAGinHelvcs 
^ ^^d ^bixiich, 'Najaf Kban, determined to profit by tbo onemy’a folly, 
and, marching ailontly out of Lub eiitrenchiuents, attacked the royal 
troops as they lay buried in a drunken slumben The investiiig 
lines were (piickly carried, and a dreadful slaughter commenced. The 
terror excited by the sudden and vigorous attack was so great that a 
panic seized the royal army, which was soon in confusion and on 
the point of flight. The Emperor himself was exposed to the greatest 
danger, many persons around him being killed, and he was i)reparing 
to withdraw from the held, when the Begum Soinru, whoso camp 
was pitched a short distance off, perceived his peril, and, unalTeoted 
by the panic, determined to support her sovereign, A hundred men 
and a six-pounder gun, under ^the command of ThoinaB, were hastily 
ordered to advance, whilst the Begum, seated in her jAalanquin, 
accompaniod them to the sTcene of ccmhiot, and gave'the order to 
open fire. Thomas’s native sense of chivalry was aroused by the 
spectacle of a woman on the field of battle, and he supported her with 
such determination that after a short but desperate struggle, Najaf 
Khan was beaten back and the Emjyeror rescued from his critical 
position, In grateful recognition of assistance so timely rendered, 
Bhah ’Alam summoned the Begum to liis Durbar, and, after praising 
her for her gallantry, and thanking her for lior service, loaded her with 
honours, and bestowed on her the title of “His most beloved daughter.” 
Nor was Thomas mirewarded, for not only w^as his reputation ostab- 
lislied by the incident, but ho received a very valuable khilidyox 
present, from His Majest 3 ^ 

Not long after this the Begum was ontnisted with the defence of 
the northern Muglial districts against the incursions of the >Sikhs, and 
a valuable Jaiddd assigned to her as payment for tliis special Borvice, 
to the management of which she appointed Thomas, who took up his 
quarters at a fort called Tappal, the lyrincipal place in it. It was a 
wonderful piece of promotion, for it elevated him to the j>osition of 
Military Governor and Civil Administrator of an extensive territory. 
Despite his inability to read and write, he seems to have handled the 
reins of management witli conssiderablc ability, for he doubled the 
revenues of the Jaiddd before long, and established the Begum’s 
authovity in a district which Inid never previously acknowledged any 
niastor but the drawn sword. In the intervals of collecting rents and 
dispensing justice Thomas was frequently called away northwards to 
re.p(!l tlie periodical incursions of the Sikhs, a task in wliich ho distin¬ 
guished himself no less by his personal prowess than by hia uniform 
success. Unlbrtunately no chronicles exist of these border frays of a 
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i^iury. AUvancotl or retired boundary pillars formed the 
of frontier warfare in India. But in various and succcBsive 
actions against tlie Siklis Thomas, by bis conrago and energy, mado 
hb rule respected, and for long years after tradition banded down the 
legendary deeds of the mighty JehaziHahih^ov sailor, who first taught 
the sons of Nanak to respect the marches of the Great Mughal. 

By these successes Thomas gained considerable infiuence over Ihe 
mind of the Begum, but there were many Europeans in her force, 
cluefly Frenchmen, between whom and him a violent hatred soon 
developed. They monopolised the chief posts, and drew large emolu- 
lueiits, although, as be quickly observed, they were of little use except 
to keep their mistress in a chronic state of pecuniary difficulty. Their 
jealousy of and hostility to the English interloper were undisguised ; 
but in spite of their machinations he retained for a considerable time 
the place he had gained in the Begum’s favour, for he was always 
ready to fight, which her other officer were not, and when he fought 
he won. This in itself made him a valuable acquisition to a force 
whoso records in the tented field wore none too glorious; but as, in 
addition to his military abiUties, Thomas possessed the charm of 
personal attraction, he soon became chief advisor and counsellor to 
the “Witch of Sardhana,” as the Begum was called. 33ut this success, 
obtained at the expense of others, incroased the circle of his enemies 
and made them desperate. Envy and jealousy entered into a plot, 
and under the leadership of an officer named Le Vassoult a cabal was 
formed to bring about Thomas’s ruin. The season chosenwuis during 
one of his periodical expeditions against the Sikhs. Taking advantage 
of his absence, the conspirators presented themselves in a body before 
the Begum, and by artful arguments persuaded her that Thomas har- 
boiued treacherous designs against her independonco, and that his 
reason for desiring to procure the dismissal of her French officers w'as 
that ho might make himself sole and undisputed master of her posses- 
sions. 

This plot, which ^vas brought to a head in 1792, was entirely 
successful. It was cunningly contrived, being calculated to raise tlie 
Begum’s fears by suggesting a danger that bore an air of probability, 
for the subversion of authority was at the root of every conspiracy in 
those times. The Begum at once became alarmed, but, on being 
assured of their protection and fidelity by her French officers, anxiety 
gave way to anger, and she visited her wrath upon Thomas’s wife, 
who communicated with her husband. Back he came at once from 
the frontier, rescued his family, and carried them to Tappal, where 
he erected the standard of rebelhoin 
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-r^o doubt lie was driven to this by the force of circinustauces, 
for George Thomas’s worst enemy could never have accused him of 
treachery. But sfciil his conduct seemed to conhrm the accusations 
made against him, and the Begum Somru forthwith marched with an 
overpowering force to regain her district. Tappal was invested, and 
Thomas compelled to surrender , And then the Beg urn, with a mag¬ 
nanimity wdiioh could hardly have been expected of her, and had in it 
a touch of both inconsistency and tenderness, spared his life, and 
permitted him to depart unmolested. 

When Thomas evacuated Tappal his worldly woaltli did not exqeed 
iifty pounds. It was not much to show for five years^ meritorious 
service, but it may fairly be adduced as evidence of his integrity; 
for during his administration of a district producing a revenue of 
nearly i>10,000 a year, many oiiportunities must have occurred of 
enriching himsolf by methods which, however deprecated in the West, 
were I’egarded in India as not only fortuitous, but legitimate. 

His prospects, as he summed them up, were far from encouraging. 
After eleven years of active adventime ho found himself little riohor 
than when he began. Heroic measures wore necessary, and ho adopted 
them forthwith. Having expended his small capital in arming a 
band of desperate followers, he stormed and captured a htrgo village 
near Delhi, from wliich he plundered a considerable sum of money. 
With the sinews of war thus obtained he increased his force to 1^50 
mountedl men, and marched them to Aniipshahr, the frontier British 
station, there to await events. After putting lus followers through a 
course of training antU they presented a seinbhinoe of discixdine, ho 
odered the services of his pai'ty to Ali Bahadur, one of the leading 
Maratha princes, who had established an independent rule in Bundel- 
khand. But a difficulty arising about terms, the negotiations were 
broken off, and shortly after this Thomas received iunposals from a 
chief named Appa Kbaridi Bao, with promise of a suitable provision, 
ana these being acceptable, ho entered his service early in 17bo. 
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CHAPTEK II. 


UNDJiil AIM’A KHANDl EAO, 


1793-1797. 


A pia KHAISJBI bag waa one oP Madlioji Simlhia^s principal 
chieftains, and had played an important part in the conquest 
of Hindustan. More recently lie had heon engaged in the invasion of 
Buudelltliand, but his arms had not met with success, and owing to 
this his troops were several months in. arrears of pay, and when their 
leader’s continued ill-fortune seemed to destroy all hopes of recovering 
what was due to them, they broke out ixito mntii^y. This so angered 
Siudhia that ho summarily dismissed the chief from his service, and 
Appa’s iiroud and haughty spirit was brooding o ver this disgrace when 
he sought the assistance of George Tliomas. 

It will be remembered that it was under Ajvpa Khandi Rtlo that De 
Boigno—now in Iris zenith—entered Sindhia's service with the two 
battalions which comprised his first command. His extraordinary 
success, and the power he had attained, inspired Appa with confi¬ 
dence in the merits of Eiuropoan courage and intelligence. Although 
Thomas’s small band of ragamuffins must have presented a iudioroiis 
contrast to De Boigne’s trained and equipped battalions, the chief re- 
membored how modestly the latter began his career, and Thoxnas’s 
impoverished condition and needy appearance did not necessarily 
prejudice liiin. Vicissitudes of fortune were the nxle, not the exception, 
in Hindustan—only a few weeks previously Thomas himself had been 
thrashing the Sikhs in the northern provinces of Delhi, and enjoying 
a position of importance and coniidonce in the service of tl.io Begum. 
Somru, It mattered little his being temporarily under a cloud. Wlxat 
ho had done in the past, that ho could do in the future, and Appa was 
in urgent need of some one to collect his revenues, since his own, 
mutinous tmops could no longer be depended upon for tlmt very 
essential service. The man who had enforced taxes from the Tappal 
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districts, could extort them from Api}a^s, which adjoined them in tlie 
Mewafcti country. 


Bo Thomas was engaged, and ordered to raise a battalion of 1,000 
regular infantry and 100 horse. But this required money, a commo¬ 
dity Appa could not command, and, therefore, in lieu of a monthly 
c payment, he assigned^to his now commander the distncts of Tijara, 
Tapiikra, and T'irozpur, the revenues of which wore to bo applied to tlie 
expenses of the corps. They formed a portion of Appa’s own terjntory 
of Bewari, W'hich had formerly belonged to Ismail Beg, and lay about 
forty miles south of Delhi. Their assignment answered a double pur¬ 
pose ; it secured the payment of a battalion by which Appa hoped to 
re-establish his fortunes, and it brought the districts themselves under 
his authority, which was comforting to his feelings and agreeable to 
his dignity, for, as a matter of practical finance, he had never been 
able to collect any revenue from them himself, owing to their chronic 
state of rebellion. They had, indeed, been to him a bane rather than 
a blessing, for whenever he sent a force against them, the peasantry 
fled for refuge to the hilly tracts around, and directly his troops re¬ 
tired, sfdlied forth and committed fresh depredations on the sunminding 
country. This unsatisfactory state of affairs made it both cheaj) and 
profitable to sublet the district to any one who would undertake to pay 
himself out of the proceeds, and keep the imruly inhabitants in peace 
and subjection > 

Thomas had no misgivings as to his ability to collect revenue, for 
his methods were as sure as they were summary, and he accepted the 
proposal, with the single stipulation that accounts should be balanced 
every six months, and the dilTorence adjusted. This being agreed to, 
he received two cannons and a supxdy of ammunition', and began the 
enlistment of men. Service under European commanders was popular 
with the natives, and there would have been no difficulty in filling his 
ranks had he enjoyed the command of a little ready casJi. As it was, 
the problematical revenues of Tijara, Tapukra, and Firozpur did not 
pass current, and it was with great difficulty he recruited 400 men. 

\ With these ho decided to take possession of his Jaidiuh hoping to 
extiaot a reality out of its shadowy resources; but scarcely had he 
( inarched half way toward it than ho was recalled in hot haste by Appa, 
\ and ordered to accompany that chief to Delhi, to guard against any 
\ possible commotion that might arise owing to tlie death of Modhoji' 
; Bindliia, news of which had just reached Hindustan. 

There were several chiefs collected at the capital, who/joined in 
maintaining the Marailui authority under General De Boigne. They 
were honourably received by the Emperor, to whom Thomas, in due 
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Turn, pro.seutecl Iiis nazmVy or otTering, and froto whom lie received a 
valuable khikit. Ho remained at the capital for some timo, during 
which he was successrul in recruiting his force up to 700, and then ob¬ 
tained leave to depart in order to take possession of his assigned 
districts, and vaise from, tiioiu tlio funds, which were now more 
urgently needed than ever. iOut scarcely had he marched lus party 
out of the capital than they mutinied for their pay, and began to dis¬ 
perse and plunder the surrounding country, after the manner fashion¬ 
able at that period. 

It was witJi the greatest diflioulty Thomas whipped In his riotous 
pack, and returned with iliem to Delhi, where he represented to Appa 
the impossibility of doing anything without means. The chief found 
a truly Oriental oscapo out of this ditlicnlty by getting very angry; 
but Thomas, who seldom avoided a light if ho could help it, gave liis 
master back word for word, and a nipture seemed iraminent, until 
Appa compromised tlio matter by advancing its.14,000, and executing 
a bond for the rest of tlio claims, which, it is perhaps euperfluous to 
add, was never lioiioured. The payment on account, however, enabled 
Tliomas to satisfy his, mutineers, and in July, 1794, he set out for the 
third time to tako possosBion of liis Jaidad. 

His route lay tlirough the Jumna Jaghir oi the Begum fcjomni, 
Avliich Thomas had administered for such a long timo. The opportu¬ 
nity was irresistihlo, and he plunderod it, exacting a heavy line from 
a village called Garath. It was a very sorry return for the generous 
troatmont ho had received from the Begum ; but it is probable his 
vindictiveness was directed, not against her, but against the French 
laction, which . directed affairs at Bardluina, and had brought about 
Thomas’s downfall. 

Continuing his march after this little interlude, Thomas duly reached 
his domains. It was a dark and rainy monsoon night when he arrived 
at Tijara,the place of chief importance. He pitched his camp a sliort 
distance from its walls, ami his men, fatigued after a lo.ng and haras. s- 
ing march, lay down to rest. That night his new subjects gave him 


a taste of their quality by creeping into bis encampment and steal- j 
ing a valuable horse, ■which Iiad been picketted in its very centre. ) 


The impudence of this proceeding aroused Thomas’s wrath, and he 
instantly determined to inflict condign punishment on the vagabond . 
thieves who were so wanting in veneration for constituted authority. 

So he detached a party to discover the village to wiiicli the horse had ! 
been taken ; bnt they had not gone far before they were attacked, tmd ' 
obliged t'o’^Vetire. Seeing this, Thomas ordered his cavalry to ad¬ 
vance and cover the retreat of the detachmout, whilst he himself led 
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body of bis infaniry; but by this time the enemy iifi«'l 
beei) considerably reinforced, and sliowed a formidable front. Tliomas, 
taJcing the lead of his centre bohimn, boldly advanced and set lire to 
the village, ^vlucli was the point of att'rick, Imt as be was doing so, his 
right and left wings were seized with a sudden panic, and fled in pre¬ 
cipitation, Their example affected the centre, who immediately 
* followed, abandoning their wounded, and leaving Thomas with only 
a dozen faithfal men and a few cavalry to support him. 

It was a moment of extreme peril. But it was in such cri'>e9 that 
Tliornas displayed those splendid qualities of audacity and deflance 
which distinguished his whole career. FaUitig slowly back on ono of his 
guns wliicli had become embamssed in the bed of a stream, he en¬ 
couraged Ids small party to exert themselves in extricating it, and had 
just succeeded, when the enemy, confident of victory now, renewed 
the attack with furious energy. 

The native coD:nnander of Thomas’s cavalry, a man of distinguished 
bravely, stood nobly by his mastor, and, witli a few others, tlirow 
themselves between tlie enemy and the gun which was tlio object of 
their chnrge. Their intrepidity cost them their lives; but their gallant 
effort allowed time for the piece to be loaded, and the next minuto 
a well-directed lire of grape was poured into the advancing foe. The 
timely discharge saved Thomas and the few bravo fellows that sur¬ 
vived, and after half a dozen more rounds the enemy drew off and 
retired into the surrounding ravines. 

Thomas now collected his fugitives, but when he had mustered 
them, found his force reduced to 300 men. Witli these he again ad¬ 
vanced to give battle ; but the enemy, satisfied of his pi’owess, declined 
to renew the contest. 

Although his first experience had been bo disastrous, the gallantry 
and ability with which he retrieved the reverse created a groat effect, 
and spread a dread amongst the people Who had opposed him. Berious 
as was Thomas’s loss in action, the Mewdttis had suffered more, and 
the immediate oonsequenoe was that their headmen made overtures 
for peace, which led to an amioahlo adjustment of-terms. It was 
agreed that a year’s revenuo should ho paid, and the stolen property 
restored, hostages being given for the performance of these conditions. 

Tijara was the strongest place in the district, and inhabited by the 
most refractory people. Only a few weeks before the date of Tiiorans\s 
victory the Begum Somru’s whole force had failed in an attack upon 
Llio town, and been compelled to retire. Its occupation by Tliomas 
led to the immediate submission of the rest of the distWot; but lie 
was so pleased with the spirit and fighting qualities oL the people 
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any of them who chose to 
being well responded to, ho had no difficulty in bringing up his 
battalion to the san^<?tioned strength. 

Orders now reached Thomas from Appa to assist the collector of the 
district of Kishnagaj' in getting in the revenue clue. Having no belief 
in conciliatory measures^ but holding the opinion that the turbulent 
people of tbe province could only be coerced into obedience, Thomas 
at once entered into a vigorous punitive campaign, canying fire and 
sword into their midst. His e^epedition concluded with the subjuga¬ 
tion of the town of Jbajjar, a place of coosidorablo importance, after 
which he returned to Tijara, 

Upon the surrender of Jliajjar, Appa gave Thomas an order on the 
collector of that town for a sum sufficient to pay the arrears due to 
the battalion ; but just at this time the chiefs own troops mutinied 
for their long-withheld pay, and the money was diverted to satisfy 
their claims. Whereupon Thomas marched to the Bahadurgarh 
distnet, to raise a contribution to meet his needs. In his route he 
found the smaller \illages all deserted, and considerable numbers of 
armed persons collected in a threatening inannor in the larger ones. 
His force, thinned by frociuoiit desertions, bad dwindled down to BOO 
men, whose discipline was extremely unsatisfactory. Notwithstanding 
which, having anived at a place called Mandfika, and found the in¬ 
habitants ready to resist him by arms, he attacked them without a 
moment’s hesitation, and after giving them a severe boating, sacked 
their village of Its. 4,000. 

The extraordinary vigour and success of Thomas’s short campaign 
began to arouse the apprehensions of the Marathd authorities at 
Delhi, who felt obliged to take note of the influence he was .acquiring 
within such a short distance of the capital.. At the instigation of the 
Begum Somru, whose resentment had been aroused by the recent 
attack upon her Jumna JagJt ir, a combined force was sent to watch 
Thomas, w’ho thereupon deemed it.prudent to remove to a distance, 
and, in consequetico, retired to headquarters. 

Scarcely had he reached Tijdra than he received an urgent message 
from Appa, calling on him to advance witli all speed to Kot Piitli, a 
fort about forty miles distant, where the chief was detained by his 
mutinous troops, who had been tampered with by Gopal BAo J3bao, 
Daulat Bao Sindbia’s viceroy in 'Hindustan, Appa was fearful of 
being delivered up lo his enemies, and implored Thomas to rescue 
him without Dil, for he could no longer rely on his officers, who had 
all been bought over by Gopal RAo. 

Although it was raining heavilyq and tlio afteimooii far advanced 
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Thomas received the sitmmons, ho did not hesitate for a moment 
in obeying it* The fall of his master meant his own ruin, for if Sindhia 
resumed Appa's territory, as he seemed inclined to do, Tijdra, Tapnkra 
and FiroKpur would naturally go with, it. Instantly collecting his 
men, Thomas marched all night and the greater portion of the follow¬ 
ing day and night, through constant «am and over heavy roads, and at 
two o’clock on the second morning airived before Kdt Pdtli. His 
sudden appearance, and the inclement state of the weather, prevented 
any opposition from the mutineers, who had surrounded Appa and his 
few laithM followers, and Thomas was able to march up to the fort, 
encamp under its walls, and send in a supply of provisions, of whicii 
the chief stood in great need. 

As nearly all Appa’s troops were in mutiny, it was impossible to re¬ 
establish his authority with the small force remaining loyal, and under 
these circumstances Thomas recommended that an effort should be 
made to come to terms with Sindhia. Of this advice Apjja fipproved; 
but ho, nevertheless, sought an early oi)portunity of placing himself and 
his family in safety, and the next day made his way to Thomas’s camp, 
a proceeding not unattended with danger. It was now determined to 
fall back upon KAnaund, Appals principal stronghold, and the order 
was given to strike camp and march. But no sooner had a start been 
made, than the mutineers began to follow in pursuit, and in a short 
time overtook and surrounded Thomas’s force. The position now 
became very critical, and as a last resource Thomas urged Appa to 
mount his elephant, and lead an attack, believing such behaviour 
would have an inspiriting effect upon the men who defended him, and 
who were disheartened at the position in which they found them,solves. 
Appa, who was a courageous chief, at once adopted the suggestion, 
which met with complete success. No sooner was a bold front shown 
than the mutineers first came to a halt, and then retreated, leaving 
the way clear for Thomas to conduct his master in safety to KA/iaund. 

The danger had been groat, and the deliverance dashing, and 
in gratitude for his exertions, Appa presented Thomas with a hhiliit 
of Bs.djOOO, with which to purchase an elephant and palanquin 
siiitable to his dignity. Furthermore, to mark his appreciation of the 
gallant and faithful conduct of tho regular troops, he ordered a con- 
aidorablc increase in their numbers, and assigned to Thomas in 
perpetuity the districts of Jhajjar, Bairi, Mandoti, and Pathoda, wliich 
were situated to tho westward of Delhi, and yielded an annual revenue 
of a lakh and a half of rupees. 

This marked a distinct step in Thomas’s fortunes, ibr in all tlie 
changes and vicissitudes he subsequently experiencedr he oluiig to 
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i to the end, and only snrrenderod it at the terujination of liis 
career. 

Appa being safely eaiabliahed at Ka/nannd, where he was in a 
position to hold his ow^n, Thomas was permitted to depart in order 
to take possession of liis new territory, bnt before be had completed 
doing so, a serious distnrbfvnco broke out in one of his master’s 
frontier districts, which was under the charge of a Bralnnin official 
named Ganga Bishen, who possessed great influence, and was able to 
k’hig 14,000 fighting men into the field. Discontented with the exacting 
rule of Appa, and encouraged by recent events, Ganga Bishen entered 
into negotiations to transfer his allegiance to Gop4l Ihlo Bhao, and 
siuTender to Sindhia the district he held from Appa. This intelligence 
being communicated to tlie latter, lie sent orders to Thomas to seiise 
tbe rebel, who at once retreated to a mountainous part of the 
Mewfitti country, and shut himself up in a strong hill fort. 

In order to lull suspicion, Thomas allowed a short time to elapse 
before making any movement, lie then, after a sudden and swift 
night march, presented himself before the rebeVs stronghold, and by 
ft clever stratagem, socured his person, and sent him to Appa. But 
the) foii; still hold out, being occupied liy a garrison of 1,000 mon, 
under the command of Ganga Bisben’s nepliew ; and it was necessary 
to reduce it. As it was known to bo well supplied witli provisions 
and. ammunition, nothing bub a long and tedious blockade seemed 
possible, and the better to ensure success, Thomas began the construc¬ 
tion of a chain of posts or redoubts around the place. 

Whilst employed in erecting these, he experienced a desperate 
adventure, in which he naiTowly escaped losing bis life. Shortly 
after the completion of one of his principal redoubts, he had retired 
to rest ouo x.iigl.it, when ho was awabeued by a great shouting Q^nd 
commotion. Hurrying to an eminence near at hand, he saw that the 
garrison Jiad made a sortie, and possessed themselves of this redoubt, 
in which was stored all his reserve arms and ammunition. Whilst 
he was reconnoitring the position, a small baud ol the enemy caught 
sight of liirn, and immediately bore down towards whore he was 
standing. In his haste Thomas had not armed himself, hut at this 
moment a faithful servant rushed up with his.sword, vdhcli he had 
just time to grasp when the attackers readied Iiim, and he found him¬ 
self confronted by half a dozen dangerous men. 

These discharged their matchlocks, and throw several spears at him, 
but fortunately with an unsuccessful aim. Perceiving a stand of 
colours, which his own men Inad abandoned, Thomas stooped down 
to iiick them up, and the enemy, concluding from the motion of his 
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i lie was wounded, dawshed forward, hoping to overpower him 
by force of numbers and a simultaneouf? onslaught* But they had 
under-eBtimated the prowess of ihe JcJuizi S/iJiih, Kothing daunted 
by overwhelming odds, lie gallantly met them, and although he was 
obliged to loose his liold of the colours, he succeeded in heating his 
assailants off, and on being reinforced by his men, drove thorn back 
into tlie fort. Faint from loss of blood, he could not follow up the 
advantage, hut was compelled to retire to his trenches, where his 
wounds were dressed, and liis pusillanimous followers recalled to a 
sense of tlv 'ir duly. 

The principal points in the lines of investment wore now 
strengthened, and the aiege vigorously enforced ; but Ganga Biahen’s 
nephew held out as resolutely, and Thomas’s troops soon began to 
sulfer hardships. Supplies ran short, and piclaiess broke out. The 
Camp equipment was of a miserable description, Thomas's tent being 
the only one in the field, and this, with characteristic geiiGrosity, he 
gave up for use as a hospital. The weather was inclement, witii 
incessant rain, and was made the harder to bear from the great 
scarcity of blankets and wann clothing. As usual Thomas’s fmnls were 
exliausted, and in order to raise sufficient money to purchase the 
more imgent necessaries bis men required, he sold his horses. It was 
by such generous sacrifices as these that Thomas endeared himself to 
bis soldiers, and won from them that personal devotion which he 
always enjoyed. In the piping times of peace his liberality was 
prodigal, and in seasons of adversity, when there was no pay in the 
treasure^chest, and no grain in the camp banzaar, he never failed to 
identify himsedf with his followers, sliaring with them their trials, 
their discomforts, and their dangers. 

The siege of Ganga Bishen’s foit lasted for some time, but after 
two mines had been sprimg with considerable effect, the garrison 
capitulated, and Appa’s authority was asserted. Thomas then re¬ 
turned to Jhajjar, where he collected tiie revenue clue, paid his troops 
their arrears, and allowed them tlie rest needful after their late severe 
exertioT\s. ' 

Towards the end of 1794, Gopdl Rao Bh.4o, Sindhia’s viceroy in 
Hindustan, w'as disgraced, and superseded by General Do Boigne, who 
delegated mucli of his authority to Lakwa D4da, a distiuguislied and 
favourite chief of the late Madhoji Sindhia. Lakw^a now appeared in 
the vicinity of Appa's territory at the head of a large Marathii army, 
and the latter, considering it politic to pay his respects in person, 
visited his camp. 

But although Appa ^vas well received, the occasion wuis taken to 
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and from him arrears of tribiito which were stated to bo duo ; and 
wlien he desired to depart permission was withiield, and ho was 
practically detained a prisoner pending the settlement of what was 
claimed from him. Alfcliongh the whole amount was only two laklis 
of rupees, and many persons in Appa’s family could easily have 
aftordod him assistance in his distveps, not a man was fonnd who 
would advance anything. Being unable to raise the required sum, 
Appa, to seenro his freedom, was obliged to make over his districts in 
mortgage to a Mardthii chief, named JBapu Barnavis, and furthennore 
to enter into an agi’cement to pay the troops Bapu proposed to keep 
up to collect the rovetne. “In short,'’ observes Thomas in his 
memoirs, “it was plain to see tliafc whoever might hereafter, by 
chance of war, obtain possession of the districts in question, it was 
evident that by these concessions Appa had for ever done away with 
bis own right.’’ Amongst the •pa/rgannaliB tluis surrendered wore 
tliese of Tijara, Tapdkra and Firozpur, which belonged to Thomas, 
to whom the loss was a severe one, but with a magnanimity lilglily 
to his credit ho observed tliat “ since his principle was ruined ho had 
no cause for complaint,” and made no claim for coinponsation from 
that part of his master’s territory still remaining to him. 

Appa Khandi Eao’s prestige and authority wore much shaken by 
this sequestration of his property, and his detention in Lakwa Dada’s 
camp, and the inhabitants of his remaining distnots deemed tlie 
opportunity a good one for refusing the j)aymont of their taxes, and 
brealdng into rebellion. But they badreokoned without tlieir master's 
tax-gatherer. Thomas at onoo marched against tliem at the head of 
800 men, and in a short time captured several of tlieir principal places, 
some by day and others by night assaults, and soon reduced tliem to 
submission. His promptitude in planning, and vigour in executing, 
punitive expeditions of this description were remarkable. Having 
exacted heavy fines from a large iiortion of the malcontouts, he came 
at length to a place called Bairi, where he met with a desperate 
resistance, the description of which is boat told in his own words. 

“ In the fort of Byree, exclusive of the garrison, were 800 Ihijpoots 
and Jhats, who had been hh*ed for the express purpose of defouding 
the place, and it was here that I was in tlio most imminent danger of 
losing the whole of my jiarty. We had stormed tlio fort and were 
beat back with loss. One of my sirdars (othcers) was wounded, and 
from the confusion that occurred was left behind in the hands of the 
enemy. Tho dangor was every moment increasing, the town being 
set on fire in several places, and onr retreat nearly cut off by the 
dames that surrounded us. 
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this situation we had the additional rnortirication to perceive 
jHe merciless enemy seize on the wounded oiTioev, and with savage 
barbarity precipitate him into the fire. Equally animated and 
enraged by the spectacle, my troops now rushed forward to the 
attack, with an ardour that was irresistible. Having gained entire 
possession of the fort, the soldiers, with clamorous expressions of 
revenge, insisted on the death of every one of the garrison tliat 
remained, and I was not inclined to refuse. But it cost us dear, the 
enemy to a man making a brave rosistanoe. This contest was con¬ 
tinued so long as to afford time to those who had retreated to return ; 
by these means we wore engaged again, and at one time almost over¬ 
powered, but i-eceiving a reinforcement of our own party, tho enemy by 
slow degrees began again to retreat. I pursued ■wdth the cavalry: 
the enemy once more made a stand in the jungles adjoining the 
town, when, after a second desperate confiiet, they gave way on all 
sides, and most of them were cut to pieces.’' 

Tho expedition which was concluded by this vigorous exploit had 
been a short but severe one. Now that it was finished, the recogiii- 
tion awaiting Thomas was not such as he expected, for scarcely had 
he completed the objects of Ins march than ho received a communi¬ 
cation from Appa, informing him that, owing to his straitened means, 
he found it impossible to retain the services of the battalion, and he 
therefore desired it to bo dismissed, and Thomas to repair to his 
camp in the country of the Rao Rajah. 

It was certainly a brief and summaiy way of terminating the con¬ 
tract that existed between the soldier and his master, and had tho 
merit of simplicity; but it quite ignored the fact tliat Thomas’s troops 
were in considerable arrears of pay, and that without a settlement of 
their claims it was impossible to disband them. Their commander, 
therefore, marched to Appa’s camp, which was pitched near UIw4r, 
and in the interview which followed, was infonned by tho chief, who 
spoke with visible uneasiness, that the Maratha commanders noticing 
Thomas’s infiuonco and his energetic conduct, considered him .a 
dangerous personage, and one who might, if occasion arose, act against 
Sindhia himself, and they had therefore requested Appa to discharge 
him. 

Thomas, on hearing this, at once repaired to Lakwa Pada, whom 
he taxed with endeavouring to procure his ruin; but the Mar^.tb4 
general not only denied that he had ever disapproved of Thomas’s 
conduct, but offered him tho command of 2,000 men in Siudhia’s 
service, if be felt inclined to leave Appa. 

This w^aa putting a new complexion on affairs, for the proposal om- 
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1 a promotion wliich few men would have liesilatod to accept, 
^nt it failed to tempt Thomas, wliose idea of duty stretched before 
him straif^lit as a die. Mercenary soldier and fulventnrer though he 
was, no truer or more fjutbfiil servant than this wandering Irislrman 
ever pledged his word. Appals districts liad now broken out again 
into a state of open rabellion, and Thoroas considered himself under 
obligatioiiH which could not bo passed over ; for if lie now quitted his 
master it would in all x>robability prove his utter ruin, and ho there¬ 
fore resolved to aclliere to Appa Khaiidi Biro, and endeavour to retrieve 
his alfairs,^’ 

On Tlionias’s retxini from LakWa’s camp, be -went to interview 
Appa, who excused himself for his late conduct, the reasons for which 
are hard to understand. But he managed to satisfy Thomas (who 
on more than one occasion in his career gave evidence of a confiding 
and complacent disposition), and induced him to nndortaJve the sub¬ 
jugation of the revolted districts. Before lie could Start, liowever, there 
came a request from Lakwa Dada, for Axipa’s battalion to assist in the 
reduction of the fort of Sob^walgarb, which had refused to pay its 
stipulated tribute to tlm Maratbfis, and, with his master’s consent, 
Thomas marched his men to join tho forces already engaged in 
besieging the place. 

On his arrival Tlionnis^s post was assigned to hina, but Iris men, 
being now several months in arrears of pay/'' refused to fight, and in 
order to satisfy their demands he was-* again compelled to sell his 
property, and distribute the proceeds before his soldiers would return 
to their duty. 

Solriwalgarh bad been for some time invested by four of General 
Do Boigiie’s battalions, under command of Major Gardner. The 
enemy, in the hopes of compoUmg the Mar4tbas to raise tho siege, 
had taken possession of the ravines in the neighbourliood, w'hieh led 
to several skirmishes, occasioning losses on both sides. Soon after 
Thomases arrival a council of war was summoned to consider tho best 
means of redneing the jilace, and Major Gaixlner proposed the advance 
of a second parallel, but this could not be effected without first 
capturing a very strongly fortified outpost, wJiich no one appeared 
inclinod to attach. 

Thomas', who was present at the council, volunteered no advice, but 
bis mind was already made up to tako the redoubt. That same 
evening lie carefully reconnoitred its approaches, and decided how to 

* The chronic state of arrears in which Thoinafl’s troops seemed to exist is- 
Oifficnlt to understand. It is probable that his frequent assertions of liaving 
“ paid thom' up meant only small i>ay!nent8 on accoxuvt. 
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;g8a.iiU it, and oavly Iho next moniin^^ without acquainting any ono of 
his design, miiBtered his troops, Ibrmod them into columns, and, 
advraneing whilst the enemy were oil guard, completely surprised 
thorn. Having stormed the outworks ho effected an entry into the 
redoubt itself, and maintained his position until he was roiiiforcod 
from the Maratha camp, whereupon the enemy evacuated the place, 
and he established himself in the position ho had won. 

Tlio second paralldi was now advanced, and. the fort so closely 
invested, that tho commandant, despairing of succour from without, 
negotiated for terms, and a ransom of two lakhs of rupees was 
demanded, wdncli ho agreed to pay. Thomas received a share suffi¬ 
cient to roimhurse him for all the expenses he had incurred, and 
then returned to his own country. This ho found in the usual 
robollious state, and the better to keep it in order, ho divided his 
force into two battalions, one of wdiich he employed in tho collection 
ol revenue, and icept the other stationed at Jhajjar, 

And now another danger throatoned him. For some months past the 
Begum Somru had been trying by every means in her power to effect 
Thomas’s ruin, and had even gone so far as to bribe the .Maratha 
officials to advise his dismissal. To tins hostile course of action slie 
was incited by her French officers, and especially by Thomas’s old 
enemy, Le Vassouit, to whom, about this time, the Begum was secretly 
married. His influence being now paramount, he persuaded her to 
attack Thomas’s districts, aufl she accordingly ordered her army to 
Thani, a place about twenty-five miles south-east of Jhajjar. Tho 
force, consisted of 4 battalions of infantry, 400 cavalry, and 20 guns, 
and it was publicly given out that the object of tho expedition was a 
war of revenge against her former officer, 

Thomas immediately called in his detachments to headquarters, 
where he concentrated all his troops, which now amounted to 2,000 
regular infantry, 200 cavalry, and 10 pieces of artillery. With these 
ho prepared to meet tho threatened invasion; but before tho Begum 
could put her intention into execution, a mutiny broke out in her 
army, and slio was obliged to return to Sardhana, whilst Thomas, 
freed from the impending danger, once more tmuiod his attention to 
the ever-constant necessity of keeping his own districts in order. 

Since Appa’s reverse of fortune his country had been placed under 
a joint manageme.at, as Lakwa Dada insisted on his officials being 
associated in the collection of the revenue. This sui'veiUance v/aa 
strongly resented ]>y Appa, whom it greatly humiliated, and he there¬ 
fore intrigued to sow dissensions between Lakwa and his local deputy 
Bapu Farnavis, and having succeeded in sotting the two quarrelling, 
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clefcerminecl, wliilst they wore occupied with one another, to reassert 
bis own independence. 

Withdrawing into his Btronghold of Kanaund, which lie fortified 
very strongly, he sent orders to TJiomas to summarily dismiss the 
Mardthd collectors and officials employed by Xakwa Pada. These in¬ 
structions wore promptly cai’ried into effect, although their execution 
gave rise to mtioh severe fighting and loss of lilo. Appii next marclied 
out and laid seigo to Narndl, a large and populous town sixteen miles 
south of Kanaund, where Thomas jorued him, and the chief was so 
delighted with the thorough way in which his work had been per¬ 
formed, that lie presented him with several valuable presents, in¬ 
cluding an elephant and a palanquin. 

Narrial was under tlie command of one of Lakwa Pdda's Brahmin 
officials, who, on hearing of Thomas’s arrival, came to him secretly 
at night, and offered to surrender the town and fort if the safety of 
his ov/n person and property were guaranteed. To this Thomas 
agreed, and the gates were opened the next morning to the besiegers. 
But now a difficulty arose, for Appa, being in desperate want of 
money, desired to extort a heavy fine from the Brahmin, who was 
known to be a rich man, and demanded his surrender from Thomas. 
The request was at once refused, with an explanation of the circum* 
BtanocB under which Iho matvhad given himself up. Up^'^ Appa 
became very angry, and declared that the slight lowered him in the 
estimation of his followers, and that it was not within Thomas’s 
power to grant terms and protection to the chief’s enemies. But 
Thomas, whose loyalty to his word of honour was his finest trait, 
refused to yield, and the result was a serious rupture between him 
and Appa, 

A few days later Thomas was requested to attend his master, and 
at once cornxViiod. Having arrived at the house where Appa had 
taken up his quarters, he was informed that the chief was ill and 
confined to his bed in an upper chanihor, to which Thomas was 
desired to ascend. Buspecting no treachery, and avixious to avoid 
giving any cause for offence, he left his escort below and went upstairs 
uiuittondod, when, to Ins surprise, ho found Appa apparently perfectly 
well, and waiting to receive him. 

A conversation ensued, and it soon became evident that the sur¬ 
render of the Brahmin was tlio main object of ttie interview. Thomas 
listened to all liis master had to say, and then replied that his pledged 
word involved his personal honour and could not be broken, and that 
no consideratian would induce him to yield to A.ppa’s request. On 
hearing this the chief, making some excuse, rose and left the room, 
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which he hail no sooner departed, than it was filled with armed 


The trap he had fallen into was now apparent to Tiiomas, but bo 
far ii’om showing any alarm or timidity, ho calmly rotainod. hia seat 
with an air of ijLii[>6rturhability-^a coiurse of conduot that was not 
without its effect upon the intmderfl. Presently a letter was handed 
him from Appa, ^ylhch proved to be a sort of ultimatum, demanding 
tlie immediate survendor of tbo Prahmin. 

Tills brought matters to a orivsis. Many a mar in such a dilemma 
would have salved his conscience with the reflection that he had done 
everything in his power to Icoep his promise, and that to I’esist any 
longer was only to wantonly imperil tho one life that stood between 
the proposed victim and his destruction. But tbir4 was not tho view 
Thomas took of tho matter, for he spurned such a surrender of 
principle as it involved, and instantly refused comx>lianco. Then, 
rising to his feet, he demanded, in an imperious tone, to bo conducted 
to Appa’s presence. His audacity saved him, and before any one 
could interpose ho strode out of the room and into the adjoining 
chamber, wiiere the chief liad retired. 

At the sadden apjiarition of the tall resolute Irishman, wiiom he 
had imagined a prisoner, Ai)pa was completely taken aback. There 
was danger in Thomas’s flashing eyo, and an actual threat in the 
action of his hand, as it sought the hilt of his sword. Before this 
exhibition of daring tho Maratha chief fxuailed, and seeing his hesita¬ 
tion, Thomas, with the exquisite guile and gallantry of his coxiniry- 
men, relieved himself of a conventional compliment, and accomplished 
his departure unmolested. 

On his return to camp ho despatched liis diiuauj or head native 
official, to Appa to inform him that, ‘‘compelled by a just indignation 
against tho treachery of his proceeding, he would no longer serve 
him.” In this determination Thomas was supported by his troops, 
who, ffrod at the insult offered their leader, declared they would no 
longer remain in Appa’s service. 

The incident illustrates very vividly the dangers that surrounded a 
soldier of fortune in India in those days. Craft and treachery wore 
component parts of the Maratha natxire, and the European, with his 
code of honour, was at a disadvantage in dealing with men who Lad 
none. Ajqja’s original request was one that would have been com¬ 
plied with by any native without deiuia* or hevsitation, and the means 
ho took to try and enforce it was consistent with established custom, 
and would [unbabiy have boon considered rather clever. The fact 
that Thomas had for a long time devoted Limsolf with uncommon 
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mcisy aud iidelitiy to the chiefs cause, weiglied as nothiug agams 
the graUf.cation of avarice or malice, and Appa would have saonheed 
his officer without a nigh rather than forego the accomphshment ol 
liis porBonal desire. 

And now that he had failed to coerce or intimidate him hw conduct 
was eiinaliy despicable. Ho foarod losing not only his Europemi, mi 
the regidar infantry as well. So he began to invent excuses foi- Im 
treachery, try ing to explain it away, and m order to ro-establish co_ - 
denco caiuo the next day in person to 'rhomas’s camp, and succeoded 
in persuading him to withdraw liis resignation and rotinn to Hi8 
allogianoe. It is difficult to co.mprohond how Thomas could vavo 
consouted to overlook what had occurred, but it » possible that ho 
hesitated before rolimiuishing an established position with a cine o 
standing, and one that was not without certain substantial advarv 
tagos. At any rate matters were amicably adjusted, and before Appa 
left he and Thomas were on their old footing. „ 

Tho colloction of the rovenuo in the Mewatti district was the nox^ 
task that engaged Thomas’s attention. Here he found the Maratha 
officials again interfering and quarrelling with Appa's, hafc by punxs i- 
in‘T some, and conciliating others, he brought matfcors into a fiwuur 
able train for settlement. In the course of those prooeedu igs, however, 
he was under the necessity of stomimg a fort, in which- le cap uiei 
a valuable booty of ciuinon, bullocks, and other tmnsport animals. 
On hearing of this success Appa claimed as his right the artillery 
taken, but Thomas as strenuously insisted that the guns belonged to 
tlie troops who had fought for them. This divergence of opinion led to 
another rupture, and Appa, highly incensed at his offioer’s insubordi¬ 
nation and growing ideas of indcpendeuoe, detorinined, il possib o, 

to linallv effect his downfall. , , i r 

To tliis ond he entered into communication with a body oi 
Gliiissaius, who were proceeding on their annual pilgrimage to 
Hardwar, and happened to he encamped in the neiglibourhood. these 
people belonged to a formidable sect of Hindu mendicants, accustomed 
to engage in military service when any offered, and large bodies ol 
them were hequoctly to be met with travelling from place to place, 
and levying contributions wherever they went. They olteu attached 
themselves to the soiwice of a particular chief, and for sudden attacks 
or reprisals no men could be found better fitted, for they were 
mured to pain and privation by the nature of their calling, and were 

absolutely iudifferoub to death. , 

In consideration of a reward of Iis.10,000 thb leader of this band ol 
Ghussains agreed to make an attack on Thomas; but, luckily, partioulars 
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LSarrangemonfc wore coinmiiuicatetl to bim by tlio agents 
bo employed in Appa Khandi Rao’s camp. Deeply incensed at the 
promoditated treachery Thomas determined to defeat ifc^ and making 
a night march against the Ghussains, fell upon them unawares, and 
completely turned the tables on the wonld-be assassins, for be routed 
them with iininense slaughter, and sent the few survivors in Imadlong 
Right to Dellii, as though the devil himself were after them. Having 
tliuR asserted himself, Thomas wrote to Appa, denouncing his base 
conduct, and declining to remain any longer in the service of one who 
could be guilty of such a shameful act. 

A Manitha is seldom at a loss for an excuse, and Appa absolved 
himself from all responsibility for tlie deed, by laying the blame on 
his servants ; vowing that they alone were guilty, ho himself having 
been ill, and unable to attend to any business. He then went on to 
expatiate upon the gravity of his disorder, which had taken a dangerous 
turn and was growing worse every day, and capped all by expressing 
a wisli for a personal interview with Thomas, before it was too late, in 
order that he might place under his charge tlie Ixeir and successor he 
had chosen, and ibr whose youth and inexperience lie desired to enlist 
his othcer’s favour. 

This invitation was both sur]>rising and awkward, for though it was 
true that Appa’s health was failing, Thomas was not prepai'od to ]>lace 
any further reliance on his word. On the other hand, it was diflicult to 
refuse such a request from so powerful a chief. Happily the necessity 
of coming to a decision in this diflicult dilemma was obviated by in¬ 
telligence of a raid made by a numerous body of Sikhs into the Dodb 
districts north of Dellii, where, after defeating and almost extermin¬ 
ating the ^faratha troops stationed for the defence of the frontier, tliey 
were committing great depredations in tlie vicinity of Saharanpnr. 

Although Appa Khandi Itfio had no particular connection with 
Saluiraupur, ho thought that, in common with tlie otlier jVFardthfi chiefs, 
he ought to exert himself to prevent fnrtlier incursions, the move 
especially as liis own districts would in all probability be the next to 
suffer from these desperate marauders. He therefore ordered Thomas 
to march his whole force northward, and attack the Sikhs wherever 
he encountered them in Maratha territory. 

The commission was one to Thomas’s taste. He had the Irishman’s 
iiTesistible love of a row, and never lagged when fighting was in pros¬ 
pect. Moreover, the expedition relieved him from his quandary with 
regard to Appa’s invitation. Crossing the Jumna, a little to the north 
of Delhi, he advanced rapidly towards the enemy. But the Sikhs 
knew the Jihad SaMh of old, having often felt the weight of his 
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'ord when lie was in the service of the Begum Somm, and entmstod 
with the defence of these very districts. To quote Thomas’s own 
words, “he had on more than one occasion given them samples of his 
method of fighting,” and the information thus conveyed sulhced. They 
had no stomach now to meet the fiery Irishman, whoso prowess was 
already a password along tlie frontier, and on hearing of his axiproach 
effected a rapid retreat into their own territory. 

AYlieri Lalcwa Dada heal'd how promptly and ediciently Thomas Ijad 
retrieved the disgraceful defeat of the Marfitha troops and cleared the 
country of tlie 8ikhs, he requested Appa to allow his officer to raise a 
body of 2,000 men for the protection of the province of Saharanpur and 
other parts of the Mardthii possessions. To this Appa, unable to dis¬ 
oblige so powerful a chief, reluctantly consented, and the districts of 
Panipat, Sonpat, and Karnal, wore assigned to Thomas in Jaidad, for 
the upkeep of a special frontier force of 2,000 infantiy, 200 cavalry, 
and 16 guns. Those districts were contiguous to Thomas’s own jarjfhir 
of Jhajjar, and their acquisition made him paramount ford over an 
extensive domain. Pdnipat itself w^as an historical city of great an¬ 
tiquity. It stood in the centre of a large plain, whicli had been the 
scone of two decisive battles in the history of Hindustan, and although 
it had ceased to be an emporium of commoro as it had once been for 
the caravans of Kabul, Lahore, and Persia, i till remained a place of 
considerable importance. • 

No sooner had Thomas established himself in this new territory 
than a pathetic appeal for help reached him from his old mistress 
the Begum Somru. Her marriage with Le Vassoult had Jed to a 
mutiny in her force, and in a vain endeavour to escape from Sardhana, 
her husband met his death, and she herself was deposed from authority, 
and confined a prisoner at her capital, her step-son, Zaffar Yiib Khan, 
otherwise known as Balthazar Sombre, being elevated to the govern¬ 
ment. The Begum now wrote to Thomas in most abject and des¬ 
ponding terms, throwing herself on his.clemency, and begging him to 
come to her aid, as she had no one else to look to. She declared that 
she was living in imminent dread of being poisoned, and offered to pay 
any sum of money be might demand if he would only reinstate her 
in power, 

Thomas possessed in a very marked degree the virtues of chivalry 
and generosity, and could never turn a deaf ear to the pleadings of 
lovely woman in distress. According to his recorded description the 
Begum was at this time forty-five years of ago, small in stature and 
inclined to be plump. Her complexion was very fair, and her eyes 
black, large, and animated. Her dress “ perfect Hindostany ” and of 
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costly material. She spoke the Persian and Hindustani 
languages with fluency, and in conversation was “ engaging, sensible 
and spirited.’’ He resolved to help her, and on receipt of her letter 
inducod Bapu Sindhia, the Marfithii govoi'nor of Saharanpnr, by an 
offer of Bs.120,000 (il5,000), to move some troops towards Sardhana. 
From his former e:xperienco Thomas felt convinced that unless ho 
could gain over a portion of the Begnm’s rebellious soldiery, who had 
now sworn allegiance to Balthazar Sombre, not only would his exer¬ 
tions be fruitless, but the Princess herself w^ould be exposed to the 
greatest personal danger. So he set on foot an intrigue for this purpose, 
in which ho was sucoessfuL He then marched with his force, and 
euoampod at the village of Kataoli, twelve miles to the north of 
Siirdhana, v/here he publicly announced that unless the Begum was 
reinstated in authority, he would accord no mercy to those who re* 
stated; and to give additional weight to his proclamation ho stated that 
ho was acting under the authority of Bindhia. 

This intimation wavS at first attended with the desired effect., for a por- 
iion of the troops belonging to the Sardhana State iimuediatoly re¬ 
sponded by confining Balthazar Sombre and declaring for tho Begum, 
But Thomas knew well that no reliance could bo placed on their capri¬ 
cious temper, for mutiny came to thorn as a periodical relaxation in 
the monotony of life; so ho lost no tirao in pinning them to their 
declaration by advancing towards Sardhana. But before ho reached 
the place a counter revolution had aheady proclaimed the restoration 
of Balthazar Sombre- 

Thomas now determined on a coup de mam. Ordering four hundred 
of his infantry’ to follow with ail expedition, ho galloped forward, escorted 
by only fifty ctwalry, on whom ho could thoroughly depend. Balthazar 
Sombre on seeing the weakness of this escort at once jumped at the 
conclusion that ho had got Thomas into his power, and gave orders 
for an attack, but at this moment the infantry were perceived in the 
distance, and the mutineers believing tlm whole MaviUh^ army was 
at hand, sought safety in a third revolution, deposed Balthazar 7icmme 
contradlcente^ and tendered their Immhlo submission to Thomas. 
Before^ sunset the Begum Somrii was restored io power, and an oatli 
of fidelity — such as it was worth -extracted from Iver troops, whilst 
Baltliazar Sombre, who was a poor debauched Bcmi-irabooile half-caste, 
was plundered of all his property, and conducted a prisoner to Delhi, 
where ho was incarcerated. 

After reinstating the Begnm Tiiomas marched his force to a largo 
town named Samli, situated on the Sikli frontier, the commandant 
of which place had encouraged the Sikhs in their late Incnrsion, by 
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Sainli was situated I'orty-iive iriiles from Sardlidua, and Thomas cover ed 
the diatauco in twenty-four hours. An action took place in the open, in 
which the commandant, after a stiihliorn resistance, was defeated and 
compelled to retreat into the town, ond Thomas, anxious to bring the 
affair to a speedy conclusion, gave orders for an assault the same 
evening, when the fort was carried by storm, and nearly all the garrison 
put to the sword. 

It was by these long and rapid marches, and by thoso sudden and 
vigorous attacks, that Thomas won most of his victories. There never 
existed a man who more conscientiously observed tlie maxim Never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day.” Fearless, impatient, 
impetuous, tlie JeharA Sahib could brook no delay when his fighting 
blood was aroused, and his very audacity iiaposed on his enemios, so 
that they came to regard him as irresistible and invincible. 

Having aiTanged affairs at Samli, and appointed a now governor, 
Thomas next repaired to Bfvpu Sindhia’s camp, to whom, imder orders 
from Appa, he was now attached. Bapii was engaged in the reduction 
of Laknoti, a place of considerable strength, situated on the oast bank 
of the Jumna a little to the north of Samli, and occupied by the Siklis. 
A practicable breach having been effected, preparations were made for 
an assault, but the commandant, seeing he was likely to be unsnccossfnl 
iji^defending the fort, in order to save efiLimion of blood, came privately 
to Thomas’s tent, and made terms for the surrender of the place, which 
were faithtully and punctually carried out on the following morning. 

The next matter of importance in Thomases career was the receipt of 
a letter from Appa, in which that chief informed him that from con¬ 
tinued illness his pains wore augmented to a degi'oe which had become 
intolerable, and no hope remaining of recovery from his cruel distemper, 
lie had determined to put a period to his misery by voluntary death. 
For this purpose he was on his way to the Ganges, but he requested 
Thomas to come to see him once more before the scene closed for over. 
On receipt of this intelligence Thomas set oat immediately to afford, 
such consolation as he could to his desponding chief; but bo had not 
marched far wlien intelligence reached him tliat Appa had committed 
suicide by drowning himself in the river Jumna. 

Thus perished, in 1797, one of Aladhoji Sindhia’s most intrepid and 
enterpiising chieftains, and a man who liad played no inconsiderable 
a part in the Mariitlffi conqueBt of Hindustan. Appa had been engaged 
in the battles of Lalsot, Chal?s/ina, and Agra, and the occupation of 
Delhi. He was a typical Maratlni, whose mind was never free from 
intrigue and treachery, and his conduct towards Thomas had at times 
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een as base as it was iinintoiligible, for ho had no abler or more loyal 
Koklier in his service than tho European v/hoso life ho twice atteiupteii 
to take. On the other hand Appa was a brave and skilful general, 
whoso later misfortunes were due to political causes, and who, during 
a troublbus time in the history of Iliadustan, held his own against 
many and powerful onomies, and retained his distinguished position 
imtil his death. 


CHAPTER IIL 

THE CONQUEbT OF UAUIANA. 

1797*4798. 

T he death of Appa Tvliancli Rfio was a severe blow to Thomas, 
Although the chief had often been capricious and treacherous in 
his conduct, ho had at times shown he could appreciate the high 
(ptalities of his European oflicer, and as bo ropresontod an established 
]..ower in Afaratha polities there was a substantial advantage in being 
connected with liini. A great deal could be done in India under the 
naino of authority, even though the power invoiced was a shadowy 
unreality. Eor twenty years Hindustan liad boon ruled in tlie name 
of IBhah 'Alam, and notwithstanding thfi he was blind, helpless, and 
ft prisoner, edicts continued to be issue I in his name, and rewards, 
titles, and privileges conferred by his fav our. 

Appa Khaiidi Rao was succeeded in lis possessions by his nephew' 
Vaman Rao, or Bawan Rao as the name is sonietimos written. 
Vaman Rao was a vain, inexperie iced youth, better fitted for 
the calling of an accountant than tlr.. career of a soldier. PIo was 
entirely in the hands of intriguing Brahmins and crafty courtiers, wlio 
crowded his capital at Rewfiri, and ’ /ere joalotis of the authority and 
influence of Thomas, to whom Appa, in his last moments, had 6n- 
tnisted the protection of his heir. They soon persuaded the young 
chief to renounce his guardian, and demand from him the restitution 
of the district, which had been granted as a reward for honourable 
services. Tliomas was naturally iudignajit at this treatment, and 
peremptorily refused to sruTcnder jus Jaidady but conscious that a 
quarrel between Vaman Rao and himself could only involve both in 
very serious diiiiculties, ho endeavoured to com})romrse matters by 
olloring to pay a sum of money to be confirmed in liis possessions,- 
this species of succession duty being in accordance with the custom of 
the country. 
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Bab Vaman Tiao, instigatod by his advisors, would not agree to this, 
was foolbiirdy oBougli to resort to force. Without notice or 
waniiog ho occupied with his undisciplined rabble a largo village 
called Kosli, which formed part of Thomas’s possessions. The latter, 
with a forbearance not usual vvith him, curbed his inolination to tight, 
and eTuleavoured to avoid a broach ot the peace. This encouraged 
Vainan Eao, who on being joined by large bodies of local peasantry, 
became too formidable to bo ignored, and Thomas felt obliged to bring 
the business to an issue. Ho accordingly attacked the chiefs troops, 
and the affair was nuickly decided. Vanina RaoV soldiery broke at 
the first onslaught and fled in all directions, and the greater part of 
them having taken refuge in the fort of Kosli w^ere besieged therein. 
After erecting batteries, Thomas ordered grates for heating shot to 
be made ready, and this being done, fired so successfully with red hot 
balls as to (luickly set the place on lire, and compel a siuTondor at 
discretion. 

It was now agreed that an intorview should take place between^ 
Thomas and Vamau Biloat Kanaund, for at the first sign of defeat the‘ 
chief had shut himself up m that stronghold. But when Thomas 
arrived, Vaman litio preiondod to be fearful of treachery, and refused 
to come out of tlio fort, whilst Thomas, for similar reasons, was un 
willing to enter it. The negotiations wore in consetpieuce broken oil, 
and leaving matters in stcUuo quo the latter marched his troops north, 
where his presence was reqvdred to repel an incimsion of the Sikhs, 
lie took the precaution, however, of leaving a force to defend Jhajjar 
against any attack that might bo made on it in bis absence, and then 
directed his way to Karnal, where he soon had his hands full oi 
fighting. Four successive actions took place, which resulted in a loss 
of 5(K) men on Thomas’s side, and 1,000 on that of the enemy. A 
mutual desire for peace was the result of this blood-letting, and a 
treaty was concluded by which the Sikhs agreed to evacuate the 
villages they had taken possession of. 

Vaman Rao did not neglect the opportunity of attacking Jhajjar 
during its inaster's absence, but the garrison loft in it resisted him 
successfully, and on Thomas’s return the chief thought fit to retire. 

Tlie difforeucGs between Thomas and hk f>hl masters heir had been 
fomented in a great measure by a specious and wily native named 
Kashmiri Bholi, who was the zemindar, or headman, of a largo and 
poi)ulous district called Dadri, whior lay to tho Avest of Jhajjar. 
Thomas now determined to punish thii individual, and falling upon 
him suddenly extorted a heavy fine. No sooner had he effected this 
than he was summoned by Bdpu Bindhia, the governor ol baharanpur, 
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assist ill repcilling an invasion of Kobillas on tlio eastern frontierof 
the province, to which thr^y bad been incited by a Sikh chief named 
Nibal Bing, who bad himself assembled a largo body of bis country¬ 
men to assist by a diversion on the western bomulary. On Thomas's ap* 
proach the latter at once withdrew, and meanwhile Bapu having driven 
back the Kobillas, Thomas’s assistance was not required, so be turned 
aside to Bonpat, one of the districts recently assignod to him, and en- 
ctuiixmd there a short time, making himself acquainted with its re¬ 
source, Soon ;nimours of the arrival at Lahore of Zeman Shah, the 
King of Kabul, created general consternation in Ilindustau, and 
caused Bapu Bindhia to summon a council of w^ar, to whicli Tlionnis 
was invited, tliO districts ho was deputed to guard being in the very 
path of the projected invasion, and the place where the Afghan army 
should most proi^erly bo mot. 

Unfortunately at this critical jimcture Thomas’s troops, being in 
arrears of pay, became clamorous for their dues. This, at a time 
when their services might at any moment be urgently reqilirod, gave 
the greatest offence and dissatisfaction to Bapu, and caused a senons 
misundorstandiug between liiin and Tliomas. The result was tliat tire 
latter marched away in disgust, and was at once followed and at¬ 
tacked by a force sent after him by the Mavatba. chief, but in the 
action that took X)lace B4pu’s general was wounded, and drew off bis 
troops. An amioahlo lUTaiigement might now have been effected had 
not tho Bikhs, delighted at tho breach between the governor of 
Sabarani^ur and his Warden of the Marches, intiigued successfully 
to widen it and bring about a renewal of hostilities. 

Tills was a serious matter, for with Bdpu Bindhia against him on 
one side, and Vaman Bao on the other, each threatening to sequestrate 
his assigned districts, Thomas was placed in a dangerous predica¬ 
ment. After considering his situation, he determined to laU back on 
Karndl ; but in order to accomplish this ho had to cross the Jumna, 
and Bapu, who was doteniiined to dispute his passage, having strongly 
reinforced his defeated troops, took tho command in person, and 
getting between Thomas and the river opxiosod his progress. A des¬ 
perate eugageiuont ensued, hut the latter, although greatly outnum¬ 
bered, was successful in lioldiug his own and eventually effected his 
object, 

Bapu Bindhia was now joined by many of the country jieople, 
and further reinforced by troops sent out by Kagoji, the Maratlni 
general at Pelbi, as well as b; some of tho Begum Bomru’s battalioia^ 
— a xioor rew’ard to Thomas for.th© aid he had recently afforded ihat 
Xirincess. As Bardbana was a tributary state to the Marathas, she was 
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>ably irom necessity not clioico. With this combined force 

Biipu crossed fcho Jumna, and by a rapid inarch took up a position 
between Thomas and Jbajjar with the intoution of cutting off Ivis 
retreat to his JaidaiL 

Thomas’s position was now very critical, for ho was short of provisions 
and completely isolated, and tlieie was only one resource left to him, 
namely, to fight his way through the enemies' forces. This he at once 
detonniued to do, and forming his men into line, gave battle. BApri 
now looked uiion success as assured, and engaging Thomases front 
witli liis infantry, sent his cavalry to charge him in flank. Tliese 
attacked him again and again, but were on each occasion driven back 
by steady and well-directed volleys, poured into tlieiu by Thomas’s 
right and loft wings, who changed front to repulse them. After each 
charge Thomas moved his force forward, and as the attacks became 
weaker and weaker gradually made good his advance, until at length 
he found the road to Jhajjar clear and effected his escape. Bdpu, 
disheartened by his heavy loss, made no attempt to pursue, but con¬ 
tented himself with re*occnpying the districts of Pauipat, S6npat and 
Karual, which Thomas, of necessity, Imd to abandon, 

Dispossessed of his piincipal source of revenue, Thomas was now com¬ 
pletely crippled, and left with no adequate moans to pay his troops, who 
numbered 3,000 men. lie hiul hitherto ocoupiod a position analagous 
to that of other European adventurers in the Marathi service, to 
whom territory was assigned for the upkeep of their corps. But his 
summary dismissal .from his appointment of b'rc»fitier Warden, and the 
resumption of his districts byBapu, left Ihm not only without a master, 
and without a territory, but encumbered with an army heavily in 
arrears of pay, which had recently mutinied and might at any time 
mutiny again, and ^vith only the revenues of the comparitively small 
district of Jhajjar to draw upon. These were altogether insufficient 
for the support of such a large force as he had enlisted. 

This reverse marks a distinct dopavturo in Thomas’s career. 
Hitherto he Imd been a irierconary, fighting other peoples battles for 
stipulated payment, and acting under such authority or license a.s 
passed current in those wild times and places. But the fountain of re¬ 
muneration was now dried up, and he was thr<’wn solely on his own 
rosomces. Keods roust when irecessity drives, and from bins hour 
Thomas threw off all disguiso, and beramo a freebooter pure and 
simple. Tlie.ro was no attempt at coucea'meni. Ho bega.a forthwith U 
support himself by fillibn.stering raids on fh^ and villages of 

his neighbours, without any regard wmatevor to the elementary laws 
of ineum and tuum. Ho sold his troops for specific reward, or let 
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7 Ut “ Ly Uk) job,” with Iicobbo to piUage and plunder Lko any 
Kmlari. Hia rtttaclcB were indiBoiminato, the occasion of his im- 
pecunioBity being the ceifcain signal for a foray in the nearest territory 
wliere he could hope to levy liiieB. 

Tin’s course of life which ho now enterocl upon cannot be defended 
or excused. The most that can bo said for it is that it was in keeping 
witli the ideas of the times, and in harmony with the MiU'iUlnl system 
which dominated Hmdnstau. Thomas, in his isolated and adven¬ 
turous career, surrounded by enemies and befriended by no one, was 
fighting for very existence. Both his livelihood and personal safety 
depended upon the men who followed his standard ; had they rebelled 
against him his life would not have been worth an hour's purchase. 
Money was the sole power able to control them, and when his assign¬ 
ment was forfeited bis only moans of raising money went with it 
There wore but two courses open to liiin r fliglit into British territory, 
or a bold bid for independence. His daring and ambitious nature 
rebelled against the ignominious escape offered by the former: to 
achieve the latter it was necessary to throw all couvontional restraint 
to the winds, and boldly usurp a position, which, whilst raising every 
man’s hand against his, would nuiko him his own master. This was 
tho course George Thomas chose. 

llpou liis arrival at Jhajjar the troops at once demanded their pay, 
and in order to satisfy their claims he marched them against Harichu, 
a large and populous town belonging to the Kdjah of Jaipur, and 
“levied a contribution” from it. Without reason or right other than 
liis own necessity, he called on the governor of tlie town to pay him a 
“ransom” of a lakh of rupees, which being denied, he stormed and 
took possession of the place. The fort, which defended the town, and 
stood separate from it, still held out; but when Thomas prepared for 
a second assault, the commandant offered Ils.5‘2,(X)0, and this was 
accepted. But during the negotiations the town had “ unfortunately 
been set on fire, and burnt so fiercely that goods to tho amount of 
several lakhs of rupees were totallj^ consumed.” 

This episode is related by Thomas with a candour which, in a less 
reprohensiblo matter, would bo a na'ive. There is a directness of 
description and a preoision of narrative in his treatment of the Bubject 
which has a copybook oimplicity. He volunteers no explanation, 
advances no theory of justiffc .ition, attempts no ‘'xenses, but merely 
'mentions that he wanted rtoney to pay his men, and so ho went to 
Ho.richu and took il. 

Perhaps this bold and lawless action had an effect on Vaman iiao, 
whose adjacent territories might- be the next to tempt “ contnbution,” 
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t any rato he chose the momont to ro-of)on negotiations, and con¬ 
ducted thenj in such a conciliatory spii*it, that the liilToronces between 
the two w'ere adjusted and Thomas was oonhrtned in his possession of 
Jhajjar, In return for this he employed himself in reducing several 
of the chiefs refractory to obedience, and in forcing from 

tliom the payment of their arrears of revenue. Tliis incidental ex¬ 
pedition carried him again towards tlio borders of the Jaipur territory, 
the proximity of whicli suggested another raid, And so ho repeated" 
bis former oxpomnent, tliis time under a pretence of punishing, what 
be was pleased to call, a nest of banditti,^* who had at some remote 
date invaded Yainan Eao’s country, the memory of which iniquity 
aroused a virtuous indignation in Thomas’s bosom, and compelled 
hinj to attack them in force, and annibilatc “the thiovislj tribe” before 
returning to his headquarters at Jhaji/ar. 

He now determined to allow his men a short rest and recreation 
aftor their sixteen months incessant cairjpaign, the more especially as 
it was the month of May, and the intense heat of the season militated 
against operations in the Geld. It W'as during this short period of 
inactioii that tboro camo to Thomases hnagination tho ambitious 
design of erecting for himself an indepeiidont princii^ality, over which 
he miglit rule with sovereign power. 

To the north-wost of Jhajjar lay a tract of ieiTitory known as 
linri/ina, or tho Greon Land. Perchance the name reminded him 
of th.e Green Isle far awaj^ from whicli ho had como, and for whiedj 
he felt the passionate devotion of an Irishioan. AHhougli at the 
present day a populous and settled district, replete vvith railways, roads, 
jails, court-houses, and missiojiarios, and liaUow'ed with the privileges 
of local self-government, Hariana at the end of tho last century wua a 
veritable Ko Man’s Land, acknowledging no master, and tempting 
none. In turn tho prey of many succeeding invaders, it had for 
many years been a recognised battle-field for contending powers. It 
covered an area of nearly three thousand square miles of country so 
wild and barren that it had been a favomdte hunting ground for Firoi^ 
Tnghlak, a renowned king of Delhi, the ruins of whoso buildings wore 
still to be seen, and also the remains of a canal, excavated in tho year 
ISOOj to supply the place with water from tho Jumna. This was 
rendered necessary by the natiirnl dryness of tho region—the name 
Hariana being appropriate tu only a small portion of it—for there 
was little or no surface water to bo found, tho only suxqdy, not 
hraekish, being obtained from w'ells, most of W'hich had to he sunk 
to a depth of over a huinhvd feet. 

So far back as 1030, Hansi, tho capital town of Hariana, had been 
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in existence, anil was, iiuloocl, a place of considerable iiuportance. 
When MasBOud, the son of the famous Malimutl of Gazm, invaaed 
India, he foumi il fortified and strongly gamsoned by Hindus, who 
believed it could noVer fall into the hands of the MuJiarnmadau. It 
was, however, taken by storm after a short siogo of six days, and 
plundered of the immense treasures it contained. Lying as it did in 
the direct road of the Western approach to India, it becaino thcrealter 
the victim of many invading armies, and owing to this cause was 
alnioBt a depopulated wilderuosa when ThomaB dotoriuiiicd to make 
himself master of it. 

Having matured his plans and waited until the approach of tlie 
rainy season, d’homas reinforced ids army, provided it wuh evoiything 
necessary to ensure success, and commenood his march. Ills first 
attack was directed against the town and fort of Kanhori, the inhald- 
tants of which were notorious for “ thievish depredations,” which 
shocked Thomas. Advancing with his usual celerity, ho attomxded, 
according to liis custom, to take the place by storm, bub was proventod 
by the spirited resistance of the enemy, who compelled him to retreat 
witli g. loss of dOO men. 

T’his was an unfortunate prelude to his scheme of conques., anil 
would have induced most aspirants to forego such ambitious designs. 
Lut Thomas was a man whoso persistence oqualied his courage. 
Like an illustrious fellow-countryman of his, v/ho, halt a century later, 
distinguished himself not many miles from this very spot, he “ nevei 
was halo and never would be bate ! ” A repulse only raised his lury 
and stirred him to fresh endeavour, and wheri his troops iell back, 
b..'Hled and defeated from the walls of Kanhori, lie issued orders (or 
the fortification of the camp, with the stern determination of retrieving 
the disaster, 

A regular siege of the fort was now commenced, but constant aiul 
heavy rain prevented the erection of batteries, and so ajortified chain 
of posts was erected round the town, by which it was cut off from all 
external aid. Before long blie garrison wero in straits for provisions, 
and began to suffer groat distress, and they made sovoral fierce sallies, 
attempting to fight their way through in investing linos. 

Duriug one of these onconntors ThomaB experienced another of 
those desperate adventures and escapes with which the liiatory of his 
life abounds. A sortie was directed against the redoubt whicii he 
himsolf occupied, and in tlio confusion of the attack a sudden panic 
seizeil his troops, and the greater portion ran away, leaving him in a 
most critical position, for only five of his infantry remained with him, 
those being selected soldiers to whom had buen allotted the particular 
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"Charge of liis firearms, consisting of pistols and blunderbusses of a 
largo size. Witli these, and the assistance of a few cavalry who came 
to his aid, he maintained the post for a considerable time against every 
effort of the enemy to dislodge him, and at length by repeated and 
well-directed discharges compelled them to retire. 

A few days after this occiirronco, tlu' weather becoming liner, 
Tliomas was able to erect a battery, from wdiicli he fired with such 
good effect aa to bring down a portion of the wall of tbe fort. This 
emboldened him to attempt anotlier assault, but night coming on, 
he was obliged to defer it till the following morning, when he found 
the enemy liad evacuated the place. 

The best and bravest inhabitants of the Haritma district resided in 
the fort of Kanhori, men of dosporate courage, nurtured in battle, and 
inured to invasion, and who lived by the sword and recognised no 
other form of government. The defeat of so formidable a faction had 
a salutary elYeot on the rest of the district, which offered hut a slight 
resistance. In a short time Thomas gamed complete possession of 
the whole of tlje southern portion of tho territory; but it cost him 
much trouhlo to extend his laile over the nortli-westeru parts, which 
were occupied by tho Sikhs and a predatory tribe called llhattis. 
These ho successfully engaged and defeated, driving the fonner liaok 
across the river Ghaggar, which ho made his boundary in that direc- 
tion. 

The com|uost of Hariana was now complete, and Thomas pro¬ 
claimed his rule over aa extent of territory which had formerly 
contained nearly a thousand towns and villages, and produced an 
annual revenue‘of Ba. 1,480,000 (4^178,750). But tho number of the 
former was now reduced to little more tlian a ftuo.rter, and only yielded 
Bs.280,000 a year. Tho products of the country consisted chiefly of 
grain, and were dependent upon the rainfall. In favourable seasons 
the Ghaggar-—of evil reputation to Simla-bound travellers of tho pre¬ 
sent day-overflowed its banks and inundated tbe northern 
On the subsiding of the waters a rich greasy deposit remained on 
the land, whicli produced amazing crops of wheat and grass. So 
stimulating were the effects of this pasturage that the cattle grazed 
on it were celebrated for their oxcollGnce, and this character they 
retain to the present day. In the southern and western parts of tho 
country the soil was sandy and the rainfall small, the consequence 
being that cultivation was very sparse. During the summer months 
the heat was intense, but upon the whole the climate was sufficiently 
salubrious, and in the winter very cold and bracing. 

For tho capital of his new domains Thomas selected the town of 
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The state of desolation into which this place had fallen may 
bo ostiinatod from a legend which long ran current in the Panjab tliat, 
when Thomas occupied the city, its solo inliabitants were a /a/ch\ or 
lioly niondicant, and two hous-emblems of its poverty and its deserted 
state. It had, however, the advantage of being centrally situated on 
an elevated spot of ground^ the highest for many miles round. The 
ruins of the former city lay at the foot of the fortress, which w^as 
built on one of tlioso liuge mounds of earth connnon to this part of 
the Panjab and the mud w'alls of the citadel wero of such enormous 
thickness as to prove impervious to shot, A large reservoir in the 
centre caught and retained tlie rain-water, and there were several wells 
in the immediate vicinity, although the surrounding country was an 
arid waste of desert, through which approach for any large bodj^ of 
men was rendered almost impossilie by the absence of water. The 
district harboured many tigers, and a few lions, it being the only place 
in India, except Guzerat, w’here the latter species of'existed. 
Even as late as 1880 they were to be found there. 

The plain around Hfinsi might almost be termed a cemetery, for 
it was computed tliat not less than 40,000 of the followers of the ‘ 
Prophet had found a resting-place within a short circuit of its walls 
during the centuries of warfare it had witnessed between Hindu and 
Muhammadan. The inhabitants of the district were endowed with 
great personal braveiy, and wore expert in the use of arms, particularly 
in the exercise of the lanoc, sabre, and matchlock. Many instances 
of their resolution and courage were recorded, and in recent years 
they had successfully resisted the attacks of Muglials and Mai’athfi.s, 
and forced their armies to retreat. But, although fearless in fight, 
they wero cruel, treacherous, and vindictive, and singularly callous of 
shedding blood or taking life in their domestic (juarrels. The greater 
part of the population at the time of Tl\o?nas*s annexation were Hindus, 
and their occupation agrioidturaL 

Tliomaa's fii-st care was to rebuild the walls of tlio fort, which had 
long fallen into rnin, and repair the defences of the town that lay 
under its ramparts. The decay of ages had eaten into the red-brick 
masonry, so tliat it crumbled to the toucli, the streets were empty 
and the houses roofless and tenantless. But by degi-eos and by gentle 
treatment Thomas attracted nearly 6,000 people to take up*^their 
residence in the idace, and to these ho allowed every lawful indulgence, 
and guaranteed the protection of their lives, liberty, and property. 

What more lie did is best told in his own words, by quoting the 
following famous passage in his memoirs^ which has been reproduced 
by nearly every writer who has had occasion to mention him 
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Hansi I established a i^infc and coined my own rupees/-' wliicli 
1 made current in ray army and country. As fr< m the coramoncemeut 
of my career at Jhujlrar I had resolved to establish an independency, 
I Giuployod workmen and artificers of all kinds, and I now judged tliat 
nothing but force of arms conld maintain me in ray authority, I 
therefore increased their numbers, cast ray own artillery, commenced 
making muskets, matchlocks, and powder — and, in short, made the 
Lest preparations for cariying on an ofiensive and defensive war, till, 
at length, having gained a capital ard a country bordering on the 
Sikh ten-itorios, I wished to put myself in a capacity, when a favour¬ 
able opportunity should offer, of attempting the conquest of the Punjaub, 
and aspired to the honour of planting the British standard on the banks 
of the Attock! ” 

One other act of Thomas's must bo mentioned. Very early in his 
rule he instituted a system of pensions and compensations for his 
soldiers, and those who were wounded in his seiwice received suflicient 
for tlioir wants, whilst half of the pay of their rank was granted to the 

* Through tho kiiidneas of General Sir A . Cminingham thp following ongraving 
of a George Thomas rnpce has been obtained 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 



.TALfjS (reion), 

12 OF SHAH ’alam. 
(a.p. 1799-1800). 


SIKAU SAUEB, 
A.ir. 1214 
(A.I). 1709-1800). 


General Cunningham writes : — 

“ 1 believe this rupee to have been struck by George Thomas. 

“ The middle, lino of the obvei’so reads Sikab iSd/ieb, which is never used for 
the money r.f a king. Saheb Kirdn Rani is used as a title of kingK, but always 
in combination with the name of the king. 

The Hc'gira date on tho obverse is 1214 —a.d. 1799-1800. 

“ The Reign (Jalha) date on reverse is 42 of Shah ’Alam—A.i). 1799-1800. 

“ I hope this coin may bo proved to belong to George Thomas. I’he dale i.s 
correct. T’ho beginning of the name of Hdnsi is at tho left hand of tho top line 
of the RoTerso. The mint city of tho kings was Misdr; but Ihlnsi wn.^ a very 
f.amous fortress which resisted the arms of the early Ghazni kings, and was 
accordingly known as the ‘ Maiden Fortress.’ ” 

An additional interest is attached to this engraving, from tlie fact that tho 
coin it is copied from is probably unique. 
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wiJows anti children of men killed in action. These liberal provisions 
absorbed a snm of Efi..'50,000 a year, vfliich was more than a tenth of 
Thomas’s entire revenue — a proportion far in excess of that allotted to 
such philanthropioal purposes, even in the most civilised countries. 

It is a plertsant page in his chetiuerod career to dwell upon. And 
BO lot the chapter close on George Thomas, emancipated fi-oni his In-st 
of battle, and settling down for a brief space in his erratic life to 
cultivate the paths of peace and improvement, and p.atrouiao the rude 
artB of tliOBO rude days. 


OHAPTETI IV. 


THE .lAIPUK OAMlWrON. 

1700. 

B y tlie time Thomas had established liimself at Hanana, and 
outlined a system of administration, his exchequer ex- 
hausted, and he was called upon to solve the problem of finance. 
When he had money at hir command lie was a lavish paymaster, 
and in cantonments spoilt his men with kindness, often in his im¬ 
providence expending his last rupee on them with cheerful reckless¬ 
ness. At this particular time he had extremely heavy calls on his 
resources, for he was preparing for the great project whicli had become 
the central idea of his mind and his ambition. This was the conquest 
of the Panjab, or, as he expressed it, the planting of the British 
standard on tlie banks of the Attock river. With this object in view, 
ho commenced casting cannon, manufacturing small arms, and pur¬ 
chasing warlike stores and material, and these expenses soon brought 
him to the end of his means. Whereupon he took stock of his 
position to see if ho was properly prepared for tho groat under- 
taking he aspired to carry through; but on a review of his troops 
his force appeared insuHicient. Ho therefore decided on^ what be 
pleasantly terms an “excursion^’ into Jaipur territory, which place, 
he gratefully adds,‘‘had hitherto afforded a never-failing supply to 
his necessities, and whose ruler was, in consequence, become bis 
bitter enemy.” 

It happened just about this time that the Bfijah of Jaipur was in 
arrears with the payment of his tribute to the Mardthas, and Vamon 
Rao was ordered to invade bis country and collect what smns he 
could. Of the amount so realised he was authoiised to retain ten- 
sixteenths to pay himself for his trouble and exertion, and tho balance 
was to be remitted to the Mardthd treasury. 

For the dolioate detail of accounts, and especially for crediting 

in M5 
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self with a bigger ton-sixteeiitliB than so exact a science as 
xnathoinatics logitimately allows, Vaman Ihio was moat admirably 
qaaMedv But the coarse and brutal preliminary of invading J aipur 
territory and by force of arms oooroiug a nation of wariiors into 
paying tribute was quite out of his line. Part/ib Sing’s army con¬ 
sisted of 80,000 cavah-y and 18,000 infantry, with a numerous and 
welbappointed artilleryr The order to compel the lord of so rnany^ 
legions to pay up tribute quite staggered the little quill-driving, 
copper-counting chief, and ho immediately wrote pressing letters to 
Tiiomas urging Ihm to assist in tho proposed expedition. Thomas, 
however, possessed with the delirium of Panjab conquest, was un- 
willing to enter into a campaign which he know must prove an 
extended one, preferring tho small but quich profits of rapid raids, and 
partly from this reason, partly from prudential motives, declined the 
invitation. He foresaw that to iho field a body of troops 

sufficient for an invasion like the one proposed could only be accom¬ 
plished wuth a full treasury, whereas his was as dry as the sands of 
liis own desert^’, 'fhis he explained to Vaman Riio, but the chief had 
become fascinated with the commission and was not to bo denied. 
It seemed to him that if Thomas could bo prevailed upon to do tho 
fighting, he himself could cope with tire accounts, and as this pro¬ 
mised substantial pecuniary results (Jaipur being rich in resources of 
every kind) he pressed his proposals home, and finally sent a Vakil 
to Thomas with tlxe offer of a sum of money down. This argument 
was irresistible, and Thomas consented to accompany the chief on his 
expedition. 

The Hiiridna force at this time consisted of throe battalions of 
400 men each, 800 Rohilla irregulars, 200 Hariana irregulars, 90 
cavalry, and 14 pieces of artillery—iu all nearly 2,000 men. Vaman 
Bdo’s troops numbered one battalion of infantry, 600 irregulars, 900 
cavalry, and four guns; so that the combined forces amounted to 
about 4,000 strong. Having eflbotod a junction, the march for Jaipur 
territory was commenced early iu 1790. 

On entering the coimtry a detachment of the Ilajah’s troops, 
stationed on the frontier to collect revenue, retreated, and the head¬ 
man of the district sent a Vakil into Thomas’s camp and agreed to 
pay two lakhs of rupees as tribute. This offer was accepted, and the 
march being resumed several other chiefs wore compelled to submit, 
and for a month the invaders continued their progress without 
opposition, their mere presence sufficing to enforce their demands. 

But meanwhile Partab Sing had not been idle. Having collected 
his troops, he now marched to the relief of his northern districts, 
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Thomas and Vainan Bao vvero disporting; theinselveB, with a 
resolution to punish them ami give battle whenever lie mot them. 
Nearly the whole of Uie Jaipur mercenary and feudal troops wore 
assembled in this army, which amounted to not less than 40,000 
fighting men. 

Buoyed up by a false sense of security begotten of their unopposed 
progress, Thomas and Vdman Bao had pushed on too far, and sud¬ 
denly discovered they were cut off in the middle of a hostile country 
without any source of Bui)ply or base of operations to fall bach 
r^>on—a disregard of military caution which involved their small fiying 
column in a very liazai'dous position. In this dilemma V^nan Bao 
counselled retreat, deeming it impossible to encounter so large a force 
as that threatening them, and which was, moreover, composed chiefly 
of Bajpiits, whoso bravery was traditional. In combatting those 
arguments and fimstrating so pusillanimous a design, Thomas remon¬ 
strated strongly against a retrograde movement, and remiudod Vtoan 
Bilo that ho had in the first instance insisted on undertaking the 
expedition, and that there oxis‘od no cause to prevent at least one 
trial of strength with the enemy, the troops being faithful and eager 
to engage. As for a retreat, without an exertion on their part, 
“ This,” Thomas declared, “ would be a dishonour to myself and my 
progenitors, who never turned their backs on an enemy.’* But the 
argument which finally prevailed with the chief v/as the warning that 
he could never again expect to be oraployod by Sindhia, or any other 
chief under his authority, if he retreated now without striking a blow. 
In the end, Vaman Biio agreed to risk an engagement, and with this 
determination marched to Fntehpur, a prosperous and important 
town in the Shokhawati district, where there was a prospect of 
finding a supply of grain sufiicient for the troops, and securing a 
strong defensive position. 

Early information of Thomases approach was conveyed to the 
inhabitants of this place, who, as a preliininoi-y measure of re¬ 
sistance, filled up all the wells in the surrounding country, and thus 
rendered it waterless in the direction from winch the invaders were 
advancing Unaware of this, Thomas pushed on, only to discover, 
when it was too late to rectify liis mistake, the serious danger to 
which his force was exposed. For on the last day he was obliged to 
make a forced march of twenty-five miles over deep sand, through 
which, as the iong, hot afternoon wore on, his jaded troops could 
scarcely plough their way, their foot sinlcing ankle-deep into the 
yielding surface. When at length the walls of Fatehpur loomed li 
sight, the town was found fully proparod to resist, and the last well 
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otifcsjMo its gates was just beiug fillctl up by a body of 400 who 
liad boon detacliod for the task. 

Tiie capture of this solitary water supply now became au. object of 
supreme importanco, as Thomas at once roalised. It was no time for 
liesitation, and without further ado Iao collected bis little band of 
Tcgnhir cavalry, who needed no stimulus beyond the cravings of their 
own unendurable tbirst, and charged tlm force defending tho well. 
The skirmish was at first obstinate, bat two of the enemy’s officers 
\)eing killed, their men fell back, and the well was happily prescrv'cd. 
It was a narrow escape from a great disaster, for if the comparatively 
unfatigucd cavalry had failed in their attack, the exhausted infaiitrv , 
who had toiled on foot during the whole of a day, “ the service of 
which was uncommonly severe,” could not have retiiovod defeat, and 
Thomas’s army must either Inive been annihilated in an unoqxial 
fight, or in an almost impossible retreat have perisbed from tliiret 
and fatigue. 

The camp was now pitched, and the troops obtained the rest and 
refreshment needed, and by morning were ready for work again. 
But the city being full of people, Thomas desired to treat for its 
surrender, in order to save the emrsion of blood wlucb mu^fc neee.s- 
sarily ensue from an assault. He therefore suggested the payment of 
a ransom, but no sooner was tlie word “ negotiation ” whispered than 
Vaman Buo came to the front, and demanded ten lakhs of rupees. 
The townspeople, being encouraged to hold out by the hope of 
receiving assistance from the llajali of Jaipur, who was rapidity- 
advancing to their relief, responded by offering to pay one lakli, and 
notliing definite was arrived at when night put a stop to the negotia¬ 
tions. Whereupon Thomas, who disbelieved in the policy of pro¬ 
crastination, formed his troops, and stormed and captured the place 
the next morning. 

This was scarcely effected than intelligence of Part^b Singli’s 
a})proaGh was announced. Thomas, in cousoquence, decided to fortify 
his camp, which he did in the following ingenious way. There grew 
in the neighbourhood an abundance of a species of wild thorn-tree 
common to that part, of India, and he caused a large number of 
those to bo out down and piled one upon another in the front and 
flanks of the camp, with their branches closely mtorwoven. Being 
strengthened and secured with ropes, they formed an almost 
impenetrable chevaux de frke, the weight and solidity of which 
were increased by a large quantity of sand thrown between the 
branches and piled up over then' butts. It was not practicable to dig 
trenches, as tho soil was too loose, but the abattis, or breastwork, 
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ribod was found ample both to ward off tlio cliarge of tl\o onojuy’a 
lorse, and to protect the camp generally. Some of the wells in the 
vicinity having by this time been cleared out and opened afresh for 
uso, batteries wei*o erected for their defeucie, In the immediate 
rear of the camp stood the town of Fatehpur, which was fortified in tho 
best manner tlie shortness of tho time admitted, .Nor did Tboxnas 
neglect tho precaution of collecting a large supidy of provisions and 
grain, and by tho time he had completed these i)r 0 parations llio 
vanguard of tho Jaipur army appeared in sight, 

Portab Singh encamped at a distance of six miles, and thou pushed 
forward a strong detachment of cavalry and infantry to clear tho 
wells in his front. He was allowed to do so for two days without 
in tenoiption, whilst Thomas further secured his position; but on the 
second night the latter marched out to attack the enemy’^^♦ 
oh axtiilory with two battalions of infantry oacli 400 strong, B guns, 
and hi^ 90 regular cavalry, whilst he detached his third battidioii to 
disperse the advance party engaged in clearing out tho wells. He 
had kept his intentions Jiiddon from Vaman Bao, whose troops wore, 
in point of fact, asleep when Thomas left camp. The reason for this 
secrecy was the knowledge that if he acquainted the Marathaa with 
his scheme the enemy would certainly hoar of it; for V^man 
countrymen were quite unable to hold their own counsel, and tho 
gossip of thoir camps always reached the ears of the enemy. So 
Thomas contented himself with leaving a letter for tl.\e chief, 
explaining bis plan of action, and requesting him to follow wdth his 
cavalry in tho morning, and leave his infantry to guard the camp. 

Unfortunately, soon after Thomas started an accident happened 
to one of his tumbrels, and occasioned such delay, that dawn 
began to break before the mishap w'as repaired. This rendered it 
impossible to carry out bis original design of a surprise, for, to 
Thomas's mortification on arriving within sight of tho Jaipur main 
camp, ho perceived the enemy assembled under arms and ready to 
meet him. He theroforo diverted his attack and advanced against 
the party at tho wells, which numbered about 7,000 men. Tliose 
received him with a show of resistance, but tho spirit and vigour 
with which he made his attack soon obliged them to fall back upon 
tboir main body, after sustaining considerable loss. Having obtained 
possession of tlio w'ells, which they had cleared out, Thoma.s filled 
them up again, and after capturing several horses and many bead of 
cattle, retmned to camp. On his way back he met the Maratha 
cavalry, wlio seemed much out of humour at not having been con¬ 
sulted on so importaut an occasion, but Vaman Hao rebuked them, 



teliing thorn x>la-uiT!y that their delay m pi-eparij^g for action and fol~ 
lo\^ing Thomas was the real cause ol their luiving missed sliariog in 
the victor 3 ^ Thomas and his oiTioers i^ocoived khiluiti from the chief, 
and to x^tevont animositios and jealousies similar .marks of houour 
wore bestowed, though with reluctance, on the commatiders of tho 
Mfir/ith4 cavalry. 

Tliomas now determined to forco on a general ongagement, but 
found his intention anfcioixiatod hy the enemy, who, at daybreak tho 
next morning sallied out in order of battle. In njturning to his 
oncampment on the x>rov'iou8 day ho had xn’iideiitly rcconnoiti’ed tho 
ground, and detenniued in his own mind tho spot on which he would 
ongage. Towards tliis ho now mado his way; but aware that no 
rolionco could bo placed upon the Marfitli/ls, he left a battalion of his 
infantry and four six-pounder gutis to defend the camx) and x)*'ol<5ct 
his roar, which would otherwise have been ox>ori to attack by tlio 
enemy, Tho forco with him consisted of 800 regular iufanti’ 3 ^, 200 
Itohiiias, 00 oavodry, and .10 pieces of artillery. Vaman BAo's Marathit 
cavalry accomx>amed him at tho start, but no sooner did they see Ihe 
immense host with which they had to contend than they gave tlieni- 
seivet^ up for lost, and left Thomas to fight the battle alone, nor onco 
during the whole day did they afford hini any assistance. 

A.fter some manceuvring on either side Thomas was glad to find the 
Kajput forces voluntarily diatiibuting themselves in a manner con¬ 
formable with his plan of battle. Their right wing, consisting of the 
feudal cavalry, was directed against bis camp, and so certain wore 
they of victory that on catching sight of tho defences which had been 
built u^), they laughed at the idea of a few bushes,’^ as they con- 
teinx^tuousiy termed them, retarding tlieir progress\||^or resistiiig tlio 
impetuosity of their attack. The left wing, consisting ot 4,000 
Uohillas, a,000 Ghuasains, and 0,000 irregular infantry, commanded 
by the chiefs of their respective districts, advanced at the same time 
with hasty strides and loud shouts to take x>osSGS8ion of the city, the 
losws of whioli would have been attended with the most serious conse¬ 
quences. Tho main body, or centre of the enemy, was composed of 
10 battalions (ff infantry, 22 luqces of artillery, and th<? body-guard of 
tho Bajah, the InTtter numbering 1,(300 chosen men, armed with 
matchlocks and salvroK. This division was cotnmandod in person by 
Bajah iloraji Khavis, the generalissimo of tlie Jaipur forces. 

It was fortunate for Thomtis that he had chosen such a strong’ 
X^osition, for this alone enabled liiin to sustain tho unequal combat. 
No sooner did ihe Mar/iilids, who wore posted in tho rear, observe 
tho Rajput cavalry advancing against them in close and comjjact 
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'der, tliau they sent urgent entreaties to Thomas for reinforcements. 
Although it was imprudent to spare them, he ordered four companies 
from the battalion which had boon loft for the })rotection of the camp 
to inarch out and strengthen the troops in the field, whilst with hvo 
companies and three guns ho advanced to repel the attack of the 
Riijah’s body-guard, leaving his main body under the command of 
an Englishman named John Morris, who, though a brave man, was 
better adapted to conduct a forlorn hoxie than direct the movement 
of troops on the field of battle. Thomas, by a skilful manoeuvre, 
obtained possession of a high sand bank, whereby the enemy were 
placed between two fires, and could neither chargo him nor attack 
the camp without exposing their rear to danger. Whereupon they 
began to draw off, sullenly and slowly, but presently, percei\ung the 
woaJmess of his small squadron of regular cavalry, made a Buddon 
and furious charge upon the little body of ninety mounted men, killing 
the commander and several of the troopers. Thomas instantly ad¬ 
vanced two companios of grenadiers to tlieir assistance, and these 
bravo fellows, after giving a single volley, charged the great body of 
cavalry with their bayonets, and ^compelled them to retreat, thereby 
affording the extraordinary iliustration of infantry attacking and 
routing a mounted force. 

During this time the enemy’s loft wing had advanced and made an 
assault upon the city, from which they wore driven back by the troops 
Thomas had posted for its defence. These consisted of his Hari^na 
infantry and 100 Bohillas, who, having occnjiied the liighest and 
strongest of the houses, were able to maintain tlioinselves against all 
attacks excejit those of artillery. Of this circumstance the enemy 
now became aware, and summoning reinforcements of six pieces of 
cannon to their aid, returned to the assaidt* Whereupon Tliomas, 
having beaten off the cavalry, proceeded to the relief of the garrison 
defending the town, and attacked the enemy’s left fiank so vigorously 
that he compelled them to limber up tlioir artillery and retire again. 
By this time their main body had become a confused mass, without 
regularity or method, having boon in turn disordered by the retreat 
of the right and left wings, which Thomas had defeated one after 
another. But not withstanding this Itoraji detennined to risk the 
final issue of the day in a general charge. The ardour of his troops, 
however, proved unequal to the call, and Thomas, perceiving them 
wavering, opened a heavy artillery fire of grape shot upon them, 
before w'hich they precipitately rotroated. He now desired to pursue 
them with those of his companies which had suffered least during the 
fight, but unfortunately the bullocks attached to his artillery had been 
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for protection behind a sandbank some distance in the rear, 
and could not be brought up quickly enough. On perceiving this, the 
Mardtha. cavalry, who all through the action had stood aloof, galloped 
ux) and offered their services, and Thomas, having xnocured a suffi¬ 
cient number of bullocks for ono gun, advanced with that and a 
battalion of infantry, whilst the Mardthd horse made a great show of 
accompanying him. 

The enemy were now rotirhig in all directions, and Thomas first 
turned his attention to a pah* of 24-pounder guns which they had 
abandoned, and directed them to bo token to the rear. But at this 
moment a large body of Bajpnt cavalry, under the chief of Chiiinu, 
rallied, and fired with a determination to redeem their honour and 
recapture the lost guns, formed a gol, or dense band of feudal cliivalry, 
and charged down on Thomas. Whoronpon his cowardly Maratha 
allies, without waiting to Bustain a single impact, turned and fled. 
Thomas immediately drew up his infantry as well as the shortness 
of the time admitted, but before the Ihie was completely formed the 
panic-stricken cavalry, reckless of where they wero riding, dashed 
through his left wiug, closely followed by the Bajputs, who began to 
out down a groat number of bis men. These gallant fellows made a 
heroic resistance, many of them, even in the agonies of death, seizing 
hold of the bridles of the enemies’ horses, in their attempts to impede 
their x^rogress, The moment was critical, and it seemed as if the 
battalion must be exterminated. But Thomas, ever resourceful and 
undaunted, loaded his single gun up the very muzzle, and with about 
150 of his men, who bravely resolved to conquer or die with him, awaited 
the event with fortitude. After, permitting the enemy to approach to 
within forty yards, the order was given to fire, and simultaneously 
with the discharge of the C-pounder, the men delivered a volley of 
musketry with such cool precision and effect, that great numbers of 
the enemy wore killed or wounded. * Twice, before they could 
j ocover themselves, did Thomas’s little foi*ce reload and fire, and 
after their third discharge the Bajputs timned and fled, beiuiiig away 
with them the chief of Ohumu, sorely wounded, from the field. 

Meanwhile the Mardtha cavah’y, who had been the chief cause of 
this disaster, were flying helter-skelter towards the camp. But hero, 
by Thomas’s orders, lu’eviously conveyed, they wero refused admit- 
tauce, and in consequence fell into the hands of a small party of 
the Eajimts, who had followed in their rear, and put many of them to’ 
death without mercy. 

The enemy’s infantry, when they saw the success whicli had at 
first attended the charge of the chief of Chiimu, seemed disposed to 
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to tiio coutcsfc, and Thomas, collecting the remains of his 
gallant battalion, prepared to receive them. But by this time the 
day was drawing to a close, and the exhibition of his dogged resolU' 
tion convinced Borivji that it was best to retire ; and so ho drew off, 
leaAdng Thomas to return to his fortihed (uimp with the remnants ol 
liib force. The casuaities during the day on Thomas’s side amounted 
to '600 men, or 25 per cent, of his troops actually engaged in the open. 
Amongst the wounded was the gallant Jolin Moiris. The enemy lost 
2,(.KJ0 men, and were comx)elled to abandon a vast number of horses 
and other valuable elfects, 

Thus ended the battle, of Fatehpur, in which Thomas, with less 
than 2,000 men, successfully defended a large city, and an extensive 
fortified camp, and defeated in the open field an army of d;0,000 men 
well supplied with artillery. In reviewing this aclhovement there 
are many points to admire: the engineering shill with which lie 
protected his encampment; the ability with which he defended a 
hostile town with a mere handful of irregular soldiery; his strategy 
in occupying the advantageous position from which he gave battle; 
his generalship in dividing the enemy and defeating them in detail; 
the xnai vellous resolution with which he retrieved disaster; and the 
courage and vigour he displayed at all times throughout the day. 
When the overwhelming numex'icol superiority opiiosed to him is 
considered, and the ever-present consciousness of danger which ho 
laboured under from the cowardly and untrustworthy conduct of his 
allies, we must accord to him the merit of having won a very remark- 
able victory by the display of the highest t|ualities of a soldier and a 
general. 

On the following morning Thomas notified to Roraji that ho might 
send proper persons to bury the dead, and carry away the wounded 
without interruption on his part. This civility was received with 
attention, and presently a reguest came to treat for peace. At the 
prospect of renewed negotiation, Yaman Rao, whoso name, it will be 
noted, does not appear once in the dGscrii>tion of the battle, came 
forward again, and took the conduct of it into his own hands. As a 
l)reliminary stipulation he insisted on a heavy payment to indemnify 
him for the loss ho had sustained, but Roraji objected, saying he 
was not authorised by Partab Sing to disburse so large a sum 
without express orders. On receiving this answer Thomas suspected 
that the enemy only desired time to procure reinforcements, and 
urged Y4mau Riio to renew the attack. Although the Marutha cliief 
was averse to this proposal, fearing the risk of anotlier engagement, 
and overruled Thomas’s advice, in the end the negotiations wore 
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iirokeii off, ami the enemy, liaving collected fcbe c-icattored romainK of 
tbeir forces, took post on their former ground, A resumption of 
hostilities was now imminent, but at this juncture orders came from 
Baulat Kao Sindlna for VamauEao to discontmiie the war, and others 
of Bimilar import from General Perron, who had recently been in¬ 
vested with the government of Hindustan. 

And now the enemy of tlieir own accoi'd offered to pay the sum of 
Kb. 50,000, but this was most unaccountably rejected by Yaman Bfm, 
who soon Imd cause to repent his folly, for (hiring the recent negotia¬ 
tions consiclerablo reinforcomenta had arrived in the Jaipur camp, 
and, despite Sindhia’s instruotions, hostilities wore recommenced 
with redoubled vigour ou both sides, 

Soon Thomas’s troops began to suffer groat inconvenience from 
the scarcity of forage, which they were obliged to collect from a 
distance of twenty miles, and were aoiiely harassed by (leta(4ml parties 
of the enemy when bringing it into caiap. To add to their dith- 
ciiltios the ilajah of Bikauir arrived with roiuforcomonts of 6,000 
men for the Jaipur army- Tlio Marathas in Tiiomas’s camp were 
useless, except to plunder lUid de stiroy the uiH'csis'fciug peasant!y, and 
ho had only his own dec-imated troops on which to rely. In this situa¬ 
tion, and: forage em-itinuing" ta ifof war was called, 

and it was unanimously agi’eed to to their own 

country. 

In accordance with whicli resolution camp was struck, and before 
daybreak the next morning the troops began to lU<iofT. But scarcely 
were they in motion than the enemy advanced to the attack in groat 
force. While it continued dark,confusion prevailed everywhere, none 
being able to distinguish foes from friends, but on the appearance of 
daylight Thomas collected liis men, and forming them into proper 
line of battle, compelled the enemy to sheer oil The march was 
then rosumod, but the Kajputs continued to hang on his icar, anno^v- 
ing it with the fire of artillery ivnd an irnmemp <luanUfcy of.rockets,. 
He pushed on, however, at a rapid rate, and soon left their heavy 
guns behind, the rockoi and matchlock men alone continuing the 
pureuit. 

The day was intensely hot, and tlie disheartened troops simered 
severely from want of water. The fiery desert wind blew over the 
sandy plain in furnaoe breatlis, whilst on the hor;z.on a delusive 
mirage dazdccl and glittered, presenting aUuring pictures of green 
islands iioating amidst lakes of cool water, whicli faded away or 
receded, even as they appeared to be within reach. Tlie tramp of 
shullling feet over the loose sand churned up cloud-^ of impalpable 
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3tist, wliicli aggravated the thirst and discomfoi't tlio column sutlered. 
Fortunately these trials operated as much against tho pursuers as the 
pursued. For fifteen weary hours Thomas’s little army fought its 
desperate way, with certain death behind it, and in front an uncer¬ 
tainty of relief almost as teiTiblo. ** Tho service was severe/’ 
writes Thomas, in his brief, soldierly language, “ and in the highest 
degree fatiguing. At length, after a toilsome marcli, we arrivod in 
the evening at a villago where wo fortunately met with two wells con¬ 
taining plenty of excellent water.” 

So great was tho rush to these tliat two n:u;|i wore precipitated into 
tliom, one of wliom was drowned, and the other rescued with tho 
greatest difiiculty. After this an armed torco was stationed to protect 
the approaches till, by degi’ees, most of tho troops received a small 
eupjdy, the confusion ceased, and order was restored. 

The enemy had moanwhile encamped tlireo miles in tho roar, and 
Thomas mtido up his mind to attach thorn on the following day. But 
when morning broke he plainly reahsed that liis men had lost their 
accustomed bearing, and wore too dispirited for fighting. All he 
could do was to continue tho retreat. Before long many bogaii to 
succumb to exhaustion, for the march was accompanied by circum¬ 
stances fully as distressing as those of tho previous day. The euomy, 
encouraged by their advantage, frequently appeared inclined to 
charge, and Thomas was forced to keep up a constant fire from bis 
artillery in the rear. So disheartened were his men that, in order to 
encourage them, ho dismounted from his horse and marched on foot 
at their head dming the whole of the day. 

This is a characteristic incident, and displays at their best those 
personal qualities whicli made Thomas so greatly beloved by those 
v/ho followed his fortunes. A native general in retreat either 
spurred away on a fleet horse, or was carried along on ilio fastest 
elephant, regardless of everything except his own safety or comfort. 
Not so with this fighting Irishman, who in his career never proved 
false to a friejul, or deserted a dependent iri distress or danger. Ho 
shared with his soldiers their perils and their privations, as well as 
their victories, and never asked them to undertake a task he was not 
ready to join in, or a risk he was not prepared to und^Tgo. 

There is tho material for a fine picture in this retreat from Fateh- 
pnr. At the head of his dispirited army inarches Thomas with lifted 
head and dotermiuod stride. Behind him plods tho long straggling 
colurun of soldiery, the men turning their eyes first to the illimitablo 
waste of desert around, and then to their indomitable leader, who 
holds his steadfast compass course, aud in whom all their hopes arc 
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Mitred. The jaded cattle drag tiro guns slowly and toilfidly 
the deep sand.' Anon a halt is called, a gun 

defiant shots fired at the enemy, Lite mmute guns the ^idl repo t« 
die away lifter each discharge, and the heavy smoke hangs sullenly 
in the still air. Then the order is given to limber up again, an 
once more assuming his position at tho head of the column, the tall, 
fierce Irishman loads the way into the desolate expanse ahead. 

Towards sunset a large town was reached, where the distiossed 
troops wore gratified hy the sight of five wells oi vvatei^ “j '^e 
able to assuage their thirst, while the enemy, who had by this kino 
outmarolied their enthusiasm, gave up the pursuit, and leturae 

^ Thoj^s was now able to direct his attention to the condition of Ins 
men. The locality was a favourable one for a halt, and he deter¬ 
mined to cami) hero till they wore recovered from their recent 
fatigues, Tlie sick and wounded wore conducted to a place of salety, 
and properly cared for. Supplies and water being in abundance, all 
fared well, and a few days’ rest made a wonderful change. Before a 
week had passed, with bodies fortified and spirits revived, and, above 
all, with an increased faith in tho imi or good fortune, of their 
commander, Thomas’s battalions were ready for a renewal of active 

\le desired nothing better, for fighting was his second “ 111111 - 0 . 
Hostilities were recommenced in the enemy’s country, imt y a 
snoce.s8ion of exactions and fines, sufficient money obtained to defray 
the expenses of the expedition, and satisfy the arrears of pay duo to 
the troops. Before long tho Elijah of Jaipur, sensible of tuo injury 
his territory would sustain by a prolongation of these depredations, 
sent persons to sue for peace, and tho evacuation of Ins territory, nui 
Viiman Edo, having been reduced to -a more moderate frame of imm , 
accepted tho terms now offered, and peace was declared, 

Thomas was now free to return to Hariana, but instead of doing 
this bo determined to retaliate on the Edjah of Bikauir, and punish 
him for the assi-stance ho had recently afforded to tho Jaipur prince. 
Burnt Singh, tlio ruler of Bikauir, kept up a very respectoUe amiy 
of mercenaries and feudal levies, the whole amounting to 8,000 men, 
two-fifths of whom woi'O cavalry, and the remainder mfautiy and 
artillery. There were several European officers in his service, who 
resided in the fort of Bikauir, and disciplined bis ti-oops. The coimlry 
was a dry and waterless one, the approach to which must he attend.id 
with privations similar to tboae Thomas had recently experienced. 
Profiting by the past, he took measmes to protect himeell agauist a 
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ciirronce of misfortanos by preparing a number of water bags, miide 
of skins, for the use of liis army, whereby he overcame the difficnUy 
of traversing waterless deserts. 

Si\rut Singh, on receiving intimation of the intended invasion, 
prei>ared to repel it, but being weak in artillery, and knowing he 
could not stand against Thomas in tlie plain, confined his defence 
to strongly garrisoning his frontier towns, hoping to lire the invaders 
ont with repeated attacks on entrenched positions and fortified strong¬ 
holds. But assaults of this dosoription never came amiss to Tliomas. 
The first he made was upon the village of Jeitpur, wldch was about 
seven marches north-cast of the Biijah’s capital, and defended by 
djOOO men. Besolving on an immediate storm, Thomas carried it 
with a loss of 200 men, and exacted a heavy ransom before consenting 
to spare the lives and property of the inhaliitants. This example of 
his methods of warfare was sufiioient to intimidate the country round. 
Iloroafter he mot with but little serious opposition, for the Bajah*s 
troops deserted in great numbers, and only a few Bajputs remained 
faithful to his cause. 

Under circumstances so unfavourable Surut Singh dt3spato}ied a 
Vakil to Thomases camp to sue for peace, agreeing to pay an indemnity 
of two lakhs of rupees, half of whicli was to be delivered on the spot, 
and for the remainder bills given upon certain wealtliy bankers of 
Jaipur. These toirms Thomas accepted, and commenced Ihs return 
t(; Hansi; but when, a short iimo afterwards, ho presented the drafts 
for encashment, they were dishonoured. He contented himself with 
a protest at the time, but in his soul ho determined that when occa¬ 
sion olfered he would severely punish those reprehensible frauds upon 
his confiding nature. 
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TROUBLES WITH THE SIKHS.-THE EXPEDITION TO UdAIPUR. 

1799-1800. 

IT was early in the summer ol' 1799 that Thomas returnod to IMnsI 
i from the Jaipur ami Bikauir campaigns, and about this time Lak- 
wa Dada, the ManUhA, oommandor-m-ohief, being 
nathy with the rebellion of the Bhais. fell into disgraoo with Daulat 
Elio Sindliia, and was superseded by another chief name .m laji 
luglia. Lakwn’s downfall suggested to Thomas the feasibility of r^ 
fiftfning possession of the districts which had been segueslrated from 
Appa KlLdi EAo, and these he now occupied, intending to piesont 
them to VAmaii KAo. But Ambaji and General Perron, hearing o t 
action, requested Thomas to withdraw; and he, after consulting with 
Vilman Edo, who advised complianoo, consented to do so. In recom- 
Dense for this the MarAthA government gave Thomas the distuct ot 

Badhli which ho added to his other possosBions. 

By tiiis time Thomas had become a confirmed 
restless spirit could not endure peace, or brook inaction. Bather than 
remain idle, he now turned his attention to the Sikh states on his 
nrthern frontier, and marohed against Jhind, a town belongmg to a 
chief named BAgh Singh, who had evinced hostility to Thomas fiom 

the first moment of bis establishing himsolf at Harmna. 

Following his usual tactics, Thomas made a sudden march, and at¬ 
tempted to storm Jhind by surprise. But he had undon-ated its 
stren-th, and, after a stubborn conflict, found himself dnvon back 
with a loss of 400 men. The defeat was as sorious as it wa.s tmex^ 
neotod ■ but Thomas was undismayed, .and mstoaU of retreating, he 
fortified hi.s camp and settled down to blockade the place, in the hopes 

of oompolling the garrison of 3,000 men to surrondor. 

Adjacent to Jhind lay the ten-itories of Sahib bmgh, the Sika chu- 
of PatiAla, lie was himself an indolent, weak-minded man, hut 
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a Bister aameil Knnur, a woman of masculine and i 
Bpirit, an <1 bIio now marelied at the head of a large force to the relief 
of the b|3siogod town. On the way she was joined by an m(li\ddunl, 
who, acc/3ording to Thomafi’s etymology, rejoiced in tlio name of Bug- 
hoel *SlUng, and several other Sikli chiefs. Directly these arrived with- 
ip. striking distance Thomas attacked them, and compelled them to 
retire, driving them in panic through their own comp, which being 
built of straw huts was easily set on fire, and consumed. 

After a few days Kimiir rallied the e.uGmy, and returned to the 
contest with increased numbers, and, by the shameful supineness of 
two of Thomas’s officers, eiirprieed and obtained possession of two of 
his redoubts, in which many of his beet men wero out to pieces. This 
reverse encouraged the country people, who had liitherto been hold in 
awe, to declare openly against Thomas, and out oil his supplies of 
provisions, so tha^ he was compelled to raise the seige of Jhind and 
commence his return to HAnsi. By this time the enemy liad in¬ 
creased to 10,000 strong, and directly ho began his retreat they followed 
in his rear, and simultaneously the Chief of Patiala took the field 
against him, with a large additional force and several x)ieoes of heavy 
artillery, 

A retrogade movement in these countries was always deemed 
equivalent to a defeat, and the peasantry now rose in a mass to 
oppose Thomas’s progress. In order to allay their increasing hostility 
ho publicly gave out that he was going to Jaipur, hoping thereby to 
induce them to relinquiEsh the pursuit. But they were not to be im¬ 
posed upon by this ruse, ai\jj JoVeitJld on his rear and flanks, repeatedly 
attacking him, aird! as ofeen being repuisei?. ..By a forced mt^rch the 
Sikhs managed to got between him and Hdnsi, ano? .encamped at a 
phreo ofalled Narnaund, with the intention of stopi)ing l.iis way. In 
ths crisis, Thomas, witl* his usual defiance, resolved on a^ssuming the 
offensive again, and suddenly ordering a night march, ar rived by day¬ 
break before the enemy’s camp. Instantly attacking them, ho in¬ 
flicted a severe defeat. Their tents, baggage, the '.lowdahs of their 
elephants, their bazaar, 1,000 saddles and 200 horsofi fell into his 
hands, and had it not been for his troops getting ont^ of control and 
dispersing for plunder, ho would have captured thpiif artillery and 
olephants as well. 

The Sikhs fled to Jhiud, but on thoir arrival ther wore refused ad¬ 
mittance by Sahib Singh’s sister, who taunted thenn for their cowardice, 
and offered to take the field in person herself, show them how to 
fight. Asifamed in being exceeded in spirit by woman, they returned 
to attack Tliom/is, whom they found encamped near a large town, where 
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had left his heavy haf-'^age. Tlieir resolution now was to conquer 
or perish; hut whilst deliberating ovfjrnight on the tactics they sliouM 
employ, their camp was unexpectedly attacked hy a nnmerq-,ua and 
daring banditti, who sounded their trumpets with such load Ulanns, 
that the Sikhs thought it was Thomas himself, and ahandonetf. the 
place with gi’eat precipitation. 

Their Y>anic was so ludicrous and humiliating that it lost for them 
the reputation for prowess they had provionsly enjoyed. They were 
now as desirous of peace as they had before been impatient for 
war, and made overtures wliicli rosultad in an accommodation being 
arriv ed at, by which each side reinaiuod in possession of the districts 
they held bclore the siege of Jhind. Tiiis treaty satisfied everybody 
except tlie Ibijah of Patiala, who refused to ratify it, althotigh his 
spirited sister did so, in spite of his remoneti’ances. Wherenpoix iie 
displayed his resentment hy seizing her person and placing her in 
oonfmement; but Thomas, on hearing of this, deemed it his duty to 
jintorfore, and by tlireats compelled tbo release of the brave lady. 

Thus ended Thomas’s first offensive campaign against the Sikhs. 
Begun impetuously, atone time it nearly found a premature end in 
defeat; but bis own right hand retrieved reverse, and turned disaster 
into victory. A.1 though the war led to no substantial results, it iJlus¬ 
tra,ted Thomas’s qualities in danger, and the amazing vigour witli 
which he could turn upon a,n exultant and victorious foe, and scatter 
them in flight at the very mom.mt when they believed they bad him 
in their power. 

Shortly after his return to R:licisi Thoinl^^, received a proposal of 
temporary employment fcom A.mbaji Inglia, who offeror^ him a subsidy 
of Ks.50,000 a, ’month, to assist in driving Lakwa Dfida of the 
province of 'M4war. Having no, particiila,r war on hand, Tliowas 
accepted Ambaji’s offer, and prepared to letd bis army against thi 
revolted cbie.f, who had assembled a great force and taken the field 
in the vicinity/ of Udaipur. 

This exped ition was a more extended one than any Thomas had 
hitherto under taken, and during his march southwards a mutiny broke 
out amongst hisr troops, occasioned by a delay in the payment of their 
arrears. To exc^nse their unmilitary oonduot they explained, that as 
they wore proceeciing to the Deccan, their families would suffer great 
hardships hy their long absence, and they therefore expected extra 
pay. Alfclioiigh there* appeared some reason in their demand, Thomas 
considered that to yie.'id compliance would form a dangerous precedent, 
and resolved to resist. Whereupon the mutineers grow outrageous, 
and plotted to seize and oonfiue him; but this he evaded by encamping 
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. from tbam with tho soldiew who wore still faithful. Ho then 
called in a body of cavalry to his assistance, npon which tho mutineers 
advanced to r'ttaok him. Determined to repress theii' iusolonce at all 
hazards, he raountod his horse apd rode out to meet them; several 
shots were tired, hut none struck him, and seizing tho leaders ho 
instantly caused one to ho blown from tho mouth of a cannon. 
Wheroupon the remainder, perceiving the fate of their comr-ados, re¬ 
turned to. thok duty. _ _ 

When nearing Udaipur, information was received that Sindhia had 
pardoned Lakwa Dada, so that there no longer existed any necessity 
fur a campaign. But Thomas, who only consulted the interest of 
Aiuhaji Inglia, in whoso personal service ho was now engaged, and 
from whom he had roceivod positive orders to fight Lakwa wherever he 
came up with him, did not think himself at liberty to desist, and oon- 
tinuod his inarch, and being presently joined by aeneral Perron’s 
Second Brigade under Colonel Sutherland, She united forces advauced 
against tho rebel. The latter was encamped near a pass leading 
to Udaipur, which wa.s so narrow that it only admitted of the passage 
of a single gun at a time, and here, safe in the knowledge that tho 
Biina of Ud&ipur was favourably inclined towards bim, he had taken 
up an exceedingly strong position. 

A plan of attack was now concerted between the two commanders, 
and the following morning fixed for carrying it into execution. But 
during that night Colonel Sirthorlaud, without assigning any cause, 
and to Thomas’s utter astonishment, struck camp and marched away, 
leaving to the latter the sole conduct of the operations against Lakwa 
Drkla. 

Colonel Sutherland’s withdrawal inspired the rebel chief with oanh- 
donee, and he became haughty and unreasonable in proportion to the 
improvement in the aspect of his offak’s, sending letters fj various 
chiefs in the district, summoning them to join him. But Thomas had 
no intention of waiting for them to do so, and three days later, leaving 
Amhaji with his troops to protect tho baggage, advanced against 
Lakwa in order of battle. The action was iiowever, pmvented by &o 
burstmg of a tremendous storm of rain, Ihuuder, and lightning, which 
compelled a halt. It happened that Thomas had arrived at a position 
favourable for cavalry to attack, and tho enemy being exceedingly 
strong in that arm, be thought it prudent to change ground, and 
mancouvrod so as to gain possession of an oininence whore he would 
Eavo no such fear. 'Whoa the storm abated, Lakwa, who had been 
within sight all this time, advanced with his army, but, losing a number 
of men during his approach Irom Thomas s artillery fire, and pei- 
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the full .strength of the position to be attackeeb he Ihonght it 
best to retire ; anti Thomas, after a ^severe and fatiguing service, which 
lasted during the whole of the day, returned to hi^ earup in tho 
evening. 

At midnight Lakwa sent Vakils to Thomas with some letters from 
Sindhia, in which the Prince repeated his commands for the cessation 
of hostilities on botii sides, and nominated Lakwa to tho government 
of all tho Mardthii poBsessions north of the Narbada. In consocpience 
of this, a council of war was called, at which Thomas announced that 
as ho was employed by Ambaji for tho oxprors purpose of reducing tho 
province of Me war to his authority, ho could consent to no terms in 
which tho evacuation of that country was not a leading article. 

After much discussion, a proposal was made that both armies 
should marcli to the northoni frontier of the district, and there await 
fresh orders from Bindbia. Thomas’s nvssent was reluctantly given, as 
ho doubted the sincerity of Lakwa, believing that the chiot only do- 
sired to gain time in order that he might be roinforood by a body ot 
troops who wore marching to join him from Ajmir, which city, witii 
the surrounding territory, belonged to him. Tho two armies now 
oornmcnced their journey northwards, but owing to heavy raiu, it 
took them fifteen days to cover the distance to Shahpfira, although it 
was only seventy-five miles. On arriving there .Lakwa Dada was 
joined by his Ajmir troops, whom ho had been expecting, and now 
peremptorily refused to evacaato tho territory in dispute. 

Idostilitios were at once resumed by Lakwa taking the ofiensivo. 
Thomas had prudently pitched his camp on ground surrounded 
b. ravines on all sides, which secured him Irom the danger of cavalry 
atweks. A council of war being called, it was decided that Arnboji’s 
army, which was in an exposed position, should shift quarters, and 
encamp in Tliomas's rear so as to be under his protection; but before 
this ooiila bo accomplishocl, Lakwa, sensible of bis error in not having 
at first occupied tho gi’oiuid secured by Thomas, advanced to talvo a 
redoubt that defended it, near to whicli one of Ambaji’s battalions 
happened io be cooking their morning meal, tho preparation of which 
had delayed them in failing back into a place of safety. This battalion 
was charged by Lakwa’s cavalry and cut to pieces. Thoma5 no sooner 
hoard of this than he formed his men and hastened to retrieve the 
disaster; but heavy rain again coming on, the ravines were soon 
swollen with water, which put an end to all hostilities lor thn.t 
day. 

Tho rain continued without interinissic'n for a week, during which 
no opportunity occiu’rod for u general action, though frequent skir- 
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ashes took place. In order to bring those about Thomas constantly 
changed the coloars and uniforms of liis men, and by this ruse often 
succeeded rq getting to oloso quarters with the enemy, and opening a 
smart cannonade, which caused them considerable loss in men and 
horses. On one occasion he nearly killed Lakwa himsoli, but the 
chief managed to get out of range by the fleotnoss of his steed. 
Intelligence now reached Thomas that General Perron, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the undefended state of Jhajjai^, had invaded it. This in¬ 
formation he was most anxious to keep s,eoret, fearing that a knowledge 
of it might prejudice liia position; but laakwa had been similarly in¬ 
formed, and, as ho was strongly hostile to General X’orron, he made 
Thomas very handsome proposals to join his standard. As Thomas 
was in tJie service of Ambaji, who was General Perron’s native colleague 
in both the government of Hindustan and the command of Sindhia’s 
army, this invasion of Jhajjar was a distinctly treacherous act, which 
might have reasonabAy Bcrvod as an excuse for Thomas to desert his 
allegiance, and accept Lakwa’s offer of service. But, with all his 
lawlessness and aggression, there never breathod a more faithful 
soldier of fortune than George Thomas, and ho rejected the proposals, 
saying, that although at the termination of the present campaign ho 
might leave Ambaji’s service, he could never become an enemy to that 
chief, nor connect himself with those who wore. This answer greatly 
displeased Lakwa, whose MarafcLui morality was unable to comprehond 
the JBuropean code of honour, and in open durbar he complained of 
TliOmas, declaring lum to be a man of the most unaccountable charac¬ 
ter : for, although he had received rexieated orders from Bindhia to 
cease hostilities, he disobeyed them, and Ijakvva could only suppose 
ho was bent upon extirpating the Piince’s authority, and establishing 
his own. 


Lakwa now began to try other expedients to rid liimsclf of this 
pertinacious antagonist, and sent emissaries into Thomas’s camp to 
stir up a mutiny amongst his troops ; but those men being discovered, 
were seized and put into confinomont, and there detained during the 
rest of the campaign, whilst Thomas conciliated his soldiers by an 
assurance of speedily conducting them back to their own country, 
LttJkwa’s force at the liuio amounted to 9,000 cavalry, 0,000 regular 
infantry, 2,000 Iloliillas, and 0,000 mercenaries, with 90 pieces of 
tiHilleiy. To oppose this forinidablo army Thomas could only muster 
six battalions of infantry, much reduced by desertion and casualties in 
the field, aOO Bohillas, 150 cavalry, and 22 guns, the whole not 
numbering more than 2,d00 men. The disparity in numbers was 
enormous; but,in addition to fighting, Thomas was called upon to 
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provide for the safety of Ambaji, guard the camp, procm’o supplies of 
forage and provisions, and convoy them into the place. 

As soon 0 .S xhe rain abated hostilities were actively resumed, and 
several actions took place, in moat of which Thomas was successful, 
frequently driving the enemy back to their camp. On one occasion 
Lakwa escaped total defeat by a very narrow chance. Having 
formed his whole army into order of battle, he advanced siidclonly 
against Thomas, who at tho time had only two battalions with him 
in the front, and was obliged to fall back, the enemy following close 
on Ills rear till he reach(3d tho outskirts of Ms encami)ment. Here ho 
w as reinforced by three other battalions and a supply of ammunition, 
of which he had nearly run out. 'Whereupon he faced round, and 
resolutely meeting his puivsuers compelled them to retire quicker than 
they had advanced. Bo great was their consternation and confusion 
that Thomas inflicted the greatest daughter, and it was only the 
darkness of night, which had overtaken the combatants, tliat saved 
Lakwa from a cruslimg defeat. 

But not long after this theie oeoiuTed a disaster which led to the 
termination of the campaign. Between the rival armies flowed a 
nallah, or stream, the noiih side of which was occupied by Lakwa, 
and the south by Thomas and Ambaji. Shortly after the action 
above described, Anabaji obtained possession of one of the enemy's 
redoubts on the north side of this' nullah, and garrisoned it with three 
battalions of infantry, 1,000 Ghussains, and six guns. No sooner 
was this accomplished th^n heavy rain caino on, and continued 
without intermission for tweuty-fom lioiu's. This caused two large 
tanks to overflow, and, breaking them banks, they discharged their 
contents into the nullah, whicii soon became so full of water as to be 
impassable, whereby all communications wore cut o£i' with tho newly- 
captured redoubt. Perceiving this Lakwa attacked the post with 
gi*eat vigour, his men advancing to tho assault through rushing water, 
which in placOsS rose up to their necks. Such intrepid conduct struck 
terror into the garrison, who bociimo panic-stricken, and, except the 
Gbussains, surrendered witliout Ining a shot. The latter refused to 
yield, and after a brave, but fruitless resistance, were cut to pieces* 
This disaster seemed to crush all the spirit out of Ambaji's army, for 
directly after it his men refused to fight, and began to desert in great 
numbers. Lalc^va, being informed of this, induced the Bhahpura 
chief, near to whose capital tho armies were encamped, and who had 
hitherto remained neutral, to declare against Thomas, and witbliord. 
supplies of grain. Although the latter had provisions suflicieut for 
twenty days’ consumption of his own men, Ambaji had not more than 
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for tlireo, wJjilst Thonaas himself was short of armniimtioii, 
his reserve haviug boon left at Binganah, tliivty miles distant It 
was imperative to obtain a fresli supjdy, but he did not think it 
Xirndent to risk sending a small dotachrnent for it, and therefore 
determined to fall back on this base.)^ But he could not bring himself 
to abandon Ambaji’s sick and wounded, of whom there wore a large 
number in camp, and generously atlvanced money for their transport 
to a x>laco of safety. During this retreat, although pursued and bar* 
rassed by cavalry sent out by Xakwa, ho defended biraseif so suooess- 
fiilly that after several futile attempts the enemy drew off, and ho 
completed the remainder of his march uninolostod, and brought his 
whole force safely to Singanah. 

His conduct on this occasion ax>pears to have touched a tender 
chord in Ambaji’s breast. The chief had tacitly acquiesced in 
Perron’s recent attack on Thomas’s districts, both lie and the general 
supposing at the tirue tl afc Lakwa had finally evacuated M^war, 
and there would bo no further occasion for Thomas’s sendees, while 
the distressed condition of the latter, far away from home, and 
weakened by a long and arduous campaign, made the opportunity 
for seizing his coxmtry a favoiivabie one. But now that a'revorse had 
been sustained, and Ambaji saved from anniliilation by Thomas’s 
faithful adherence to his interests, the chief grow ashamed of his 
treachery, and began to excuse the recent attacks on Jliajjar, ascribing 
them to the enmity of Gronoval Perron. Thomas, from prudential 
motives, accepted this dischiiner, and xiretended to be satisfied, and 
shortly afterwards information reached him that the villages occupied 
had been restored, and so he allowed the matter to di'OX>» 

Having supplied bis troops with ammunition at Singtlnali, Thomas 
returned to the attack on Ijakwa, who had meanwhile invested a fort 
forty-five miles to tlie north-east of that place. Advancing by slow 
aud easy marches through fcho districts of a chief named Agaji iferta, 
Thomas took occasion to punish this individual for his hostility on a late 
ocoasion when he incited the country x>eox>le to rise against Ambaji, 
A few days after this lio arrived within twelve miles of Lakwa’s army, 
and made dispositions to attack him the next morning, but tlio chief, 
deeming himself unequal to the contest, struck camp, abandoned 
the fort ho was endeavouring to reduce, and quitted the boundary in 
disxmte, and l)y a couxde of forced marches reached his own district of 
Ajmir. 

Thomas’s commission was now fulfilled : he had driven Lakwa out 
of M(iwar, and this being accomplished he turned his attention 
towards reimbursing Ambaji for the expenses he had been x^ut to. 
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niiu entorctl on the congenial task of levying contrilmtions. Deogarh 
and Anii't, two strong towns, wave in turn attacked and forced to 
pxirchnso their safety, and then Kosital and Lvisain wore stornaed, and 
heavy ransoms exacted. So successful was the raid that the fmes 
ooltected amounted to four lakhs of rupees, a sum considerably in 
excess of the exiionso incurred by Ambaji, and this handsome har¬ 
vest wmrld have been increased but for a new development of 

alTaira. ^ . 

Ambaji, at the commencement , of this camimign, had ontored mto 
an understanding with General Perron, by which it was mutually 
agreed that should Sindhia at any time romstate Lakwa Dada, who 
was avowedly hostile to the Goneral, the two should not in concert, 
and bv tbeir combined efforts preserr'e their respective possessions. 
A separate stipulation of tliis treaty was that Ambaji was to retain 
Mtiwar. But Perron now began to entertain n jealousy against 
Ambaji, and entered into a secret understanding with Lakwa, whom 
he gained over to his own interests. Such, at least, is Thomas s 
version of current politics ; but it seems more probable that Perron, 
having learnt of Lakwa’s restoration to favour, shaped hia course 
accordingly, for not long aftorwards the chief was appointed to his 
former post of commander-in-chief of tlio Marivthii army in Upper 
India. 

The upshot of this intrigue was that letters from Sindhia were now 
produced, desiring Ambaji to retire from M(^war, and Perron wrote 
recomincuding compliance, and threatening in case oi refusal to assist 
Lakwa Mdo, by force of arms. Under these circumstances Ambaji 
ordered Thomas to deliver over the country in dispute and withdraw 


ins iroopfci. 

Thomas bad no option but to comply, though it touctied him to the 
quick to tamely yield up that wliich he had won with so much^ hard 
fighting. No sooner had lie done so than ho heard General Perron 
was marching to Jaipur, and simultaneously Ambnji desired him to 
proceed to Datia in Bimdolkhand, a place ‘200 miles to the eastw ard. 
Thomas was preparing to obey, for ho still conaiderod himself bound 
to Ambaji, when a contrary order arrived, direolmg him to join the 
united forces of that chief and Iiakwa Ddda, who had exchanged visits 
of amity. From such oontradictoiy instructions Thomas suspected 
treachoiy,, and knowing Laliwa was highly incensed against him, 
declined to place himself in his power, but determined instead to 
return to TT^nsi. 

Whereupon Lakwa throw off his mask, and would have sent a force 
after Thomas, but for his inability to’raise funds 5mlTicient for the 
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[)oeo. Thomas rotaliatecl l>y lo^yhjg oonfcribntioiis on tlio pro¬ 
vince of Ajmir, through which he clirectod his return journey, con- 
shlering himself now in ii state of actual hostility with the chiof. 

His position had by this time bocomo exceedingly precarious. 
Lakwa’s army was only thirty miles to the eastward, and at Jaipur, 
which lay between him and his destination, General Perron was 
endeavouring to induce Partilb Singh to cut off his retreat. To 
add to his caves a grievous disease attacked his troops, who were 
suffering from the offeots of drinking the imwholosomo w’ator of the 
mountainous country of M(5war, and a third of them were stricken 
with sickness. Fortunately Lakwa’s soldiery were in a state of open 
mutiny, whilst Perron and the lUjah of Jaipur were overawed by tho 
presence of Colonel Collins, the British resident. This officer, towavds 
tlio end of 1.709, arrived at Jaipur to demand tho surrender of Wazir 
Ah, the spurious Naw^ib of Ondli, who after occasioning much trouble 
by his opposition to tlio Englisn in that country, sought refuge from 
their anger in Itajputana. 

In this state of affairs Thomas, after eluding every attempt to 
oppose his progi'ess, and successfully levying contributions to the 
extent of two lakhs of rupees, made good his retreat past Jaipur. 
Almost his last exploit was tlio capture of a strong fort named Siiraj- 
garh, belonging to Patdb Singh, from which ho exacted a fine of 
Its.bOjOOO. After this he prudently accelerated his homeward jminioy, 
and arrived at Hansi towards tho end of 1799. 

Apart from the question of its morality, this flying campaign was 
certainly one of tho most brilliant and dashing that Thomas ever 
executed. In leas than five months he had led his little force a dis- 
tayico of nearly 1,000 miles, had fought a succession of battles, Iiad 
obliged Lakwa Lmla to evacuate MtVar, and had Ihmlly marched his 
victorious troops safely home through a hostile country, from which, 
even as ho retreated, ho extorted soreral heavy fines. Tho districhs 
he had traversed were cither dry and waterless deserts, or difficult 
and pathless rauges of hills, and tho elements had been against him 
during the greater part of tho campaign. Yet such was tho vitality 
and mobility of his force that ho successfully overcame all these 
obstacles, and carried his men triumphantly back to tho point from 
whence they started. 

Thomas was now inclined to allow his troops some repose after 
their lo-te exeruons, but an excuse for fighting presenting itself, ho 
could not resist the teinptatiou of taking the field again. It occurred 
to him to make an incursion into tho Suticj states, and punish Sahib 
Singh of Patiala, who had maltreated Iuh sister for entering into 
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Thomas in tho l)rovioiis year. Morooyer, during 
Thomases absence in W4war, tho chief had committed depredations in 
Haridiia, and this was a crime tliafc could not bo overlooked. So 
preparations were made to chastise him, when, at tho last moment, 
lie agreed to surrender certain villages, and. pay an indemnity for the 
damage lie had done, and thus avoid hostilities. 

But raid and foray had become essential to Thomas, who found it 
impossible to remain inaotive and at peace. He and his men wore 
prepared to light, and were not to bo baulked of their design by the 
pusillanimity of Sahib Bingli. A pretext for another expedition was 
afforded by the romembraneo of tho dishonoured bills which 
Thomas had received from tho Bi'ujah of Bikanir, and he forthwith 
determined on an invasion of Surut Singles countiy. 

This prince had recently obtained an ad vantage over his neighbours, 
the Bhattis, an extraordinary race of people inhabiting a jungle tract 
of country to the no;:'ih-west of IMusia When Thomas reached the 
frontiers of Bikanir the Bhattis, lieanog of his intended expedition, 
offered liim Bs.4(),000 to capturo and deliver over to them a strong 
fort which Burnt Singli had orected nine miles south-west of their 
capital of Batinda, whereby they were innoh iuoommoded and 
menaced. Thomas cheerfully accepted the commission, apd, altering 
Ids route, soon reached the city of Batndr, which in the googi’aphical 
light of those times was regarded as the most western habitation in 
that part of India. « 

The fort which tlio Brijah of Bikanir had erected was garrisoned by 
a large force of infantry and cavalry, and, from its natural position, 
was almost inaccessible to an enemy, there being no water obtainable 
within a circuit of twelve miles. But Thomas had prepared himself 
for tt desert campaign, and, bringing up his artillery witli him, 
battered a broach in ihc walls almost before the garrison realised ho 
was attacking them. He soon made the necessary preparations for 
storming tho place, when tho enemy capitulated on being permitted 
to march out with the honours of war, and Thomas piit the Bhattis 
in possession of tho fort, and received from them ilio stipulated reward 
of RsA0,000. 

Ho now oontmuod his march towards Bikanir, storming and cap¬ 
taring several x>lacGS, and hghting various skmnisliGs. In these his 
losses were heavy, which, added to Bickness consequent upon the 
tinlioalMiiness of the climate, reduced his fighting strength to one- 
Ihird of its original number, and compelled him' to snspond liis’ 
advance and fortify diis camp for defence. IMany attempts were 
made by tho eneivy to carry his entrenchments, hut his vigilance and 
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foiled all, and the health of hifi force improving, he presently 
struck camp and retunied towards his own coxmtry. On his way he 
camo across a town called Futohbad, which he buvnti and woxild in 
all probability have taken possession of the adjacent country, and added 
it on to Hariana, which it adjoined, bad not the enemy received assist¬ 
ance from the Rajah of Patiala, who, deeming the present moment a 
favourable oi\e to work his revenge for past injuries, sent a contingo it 
of 1000 cavalry to act against Thomas. The latter, not fooling strong 
enougli to prosecute hostilities, returned to Jhajjar, where ho f llowod 
his people to recuperate after the distempers tlmy had contracted 
during the campaign, and recruited his battalions to their full 
strength. 

This was in March IBOO, about which time liakwa Ddda, through 
tho intrigues of Perron at Sindhia’s durbar; bad been again super¬ 
seded in bis command. To hasten the olriePs downfall, and, if possible, 
to take him prisoner, the General marched against him at Soiinda, 
in the Datia district, where ho stormed his camp, and forced him 
to fly for his life to Jodhpur. Perron, whoso designs against ITariiina 
Thomas had reason to distrust, being thus occupied, the latter did 
not choose to remain idle long. Large arrears of revenue were due to 
him from his northern distnets, and he resolved to march thither and 
enforce payment. On his route he incidentally punished a numerous 
and daring banditti who liad frequently annoyed him by their pre- 
(latory attacks, and who, having been joined by a number of the 
peasantry, were assembled in considerable force at the village of 
Saiidun, just outside Thomas’s north-eafitom boundary. Confiding 
in their superior numbers, the roldiers issued boldly forth, on liis 
approach, to give him battle on the plain in front of the town. But 
their temerity proved their destruction, for Tliomas not only ranted 
them, but followed so close on their heels, that his troops entered the 
fori with the fugitives, and put to death no less than 700 within its 
walls. Thomas’s own loss on this occasion was considerable ; but iV.t, 
victory struck such a terror througbout tlie country tbiit the 
romaiiiing districts submitted withoxit a struggle., 

Emboldened by this success, Tliornas, (letormined to cross the 
boundary and levy contributions in tho district of Saharaupur, which 
was being administored by Sambunath, one of Lakwa Dada's 
collectors, who had remained true to the chiefs cause in tho hour of 
liis fall. Sambunath was in the Doah at the head of a numerous, 
Init disorderly rabble, and had lately sustained some smart skirmishes 
with tlie troops sent against him by Perron. Taking advantage of 
the anarchy in which the district was thrown, Thomas made a 
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(lash t.hrough its upper portion, and extorted several heavy 
fines botore bis presence there was suspected. 

Soon after this rerron aclvtuicocl in person against Sambunatb, and 
at the same time caused letters to bo delivered to Thomas, which he 
pretended emanated from the Peshw/i, and directed the recipient to 
assist Lakwa D4da. These letters Thomas at once recognised as 
fc egeries, intended to tempt him into an attitude of declared hostility 
against Sindhia, which would have given Perron an excuse for 
doclarbag war against him. This crafty plot in ado Tliomaa regret 
that he had not in the first instance talvon SambunatVs part, who 
might then not only have saved lumsolf fi'om defeat, but crushed, or at 
least shaken the power of PciTon himself. It was, however, too late 
to do anything now, so ho contented himaolf with offering Sambunath 
an asylum at Hdusi, and advising him not to think of opposing his 
wretched troops to Perron‘r. But the former, confiding in the pro¬ 
testations of his Ibllow'Crs, rashly determined to fight. He was soon 
convinced of his error, for on the approach of Perron, hia troops 
desorbed him, and some endeavoured by treacborous^ means to seize 
his person and deliver him up a prisoner. He effeotod Ina escape, 
however, and found refuge in the Sikh country. 

Thomas now received intelligonoe that several of hia own districts 
in the vicinity of Hansi were in a state of actual rebellion, and liad 
plundered the merchants resorting to tliom of a very considerable 
Bum of money. Amongst others guilty of this reprehensible conduct 
were Balhali, Sordni, Jam/llpur, and P>ilnil. The latter place con¬ 
tained 10,000 inhabitants, who enjoyed a ohanicter for remarkable 
bravery, having defeated several armies which, at various times, 
attempted their reduction, and on one occasion successfully resisted 
the Mughal noble Ismail Beg, who fruitlessly endeavoured to sub¬ 
due them witli a force of 10,000 men and 100 guns. Tlie population 
of Bilidl consisted chiefly of Rathdr Rajputs, who possessed the 
qualities of courage and resolution. 

This I'^heilion broke out in June 1800, just as the rainy season 
was comiuencujg’, fiod Thomas was sonsiblo that if it was not quickly 
crushed, the most seiioUS co 22 sefiiie.nces would ensue to the cultiva¬ 
tion, on which the revenues depond(3d- Ho therefore marched 
against the place without delay anti found it gaiTisoned by d,000 
men, who, although well armed, wore badly supplied wutli provisions. 
With a discretion ho did not ordinarily display, Thomas decided 
not to storm it, thinking from the numbers and bravery of the 
defenders tliafc the event might prove doubtful, and certainly load to 
an immense loss of life. So he fell back on the slower, but surer 
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niGihotl of 0. 1)loc]ca(le, <and rreoteci a chain ot forts around the town, 
and also completely eiickcled it with a ditcli twelve feet deep, which 
prevented any ijrovisiona reaching the garrison, and soon reduced 
them to a condition of severe distress. This was further augmented 
when means were found to diminish their water rupply, and force 
them to the necessity of drinking from the wells within the fort, 
which, being bitter in quality and unwholesome, noon caused sickness 
to break oat. At last the garrison was roducod to one-third of its 
oidginal number, and Tliomas, desirous of putting an end to the siege, 
drew out his troops with intent to storm tlio x)lnce. Seeing this, and 
satisfied of his resolution, the enemy capitulated at the last moment, 
and paid a fine of Bs.B0,000 to bo forgiven and allowed to return to 
tlieir allegiance. 

In August Thomas returned to his quarters at Ilansi, and wo,s soon 
after this visited by a man named Usuf Ali Khan, a native agent sent 
by Colonel CoUina, the Biitisli resident at Siiidhia’a court, on a 
political mission to the Sikhs. Usuf Ali, in his report to Colonel 
Collins, mentions that he was received with the greatest courtesy 
by Tiiomas *‘on account of the Colonel’s Jotter,” and provided by 
him with an escort to Ilohtak. 

For the next four months Thomas was busy completing his 
amnuinition and stores for hie next campaign, on v/hich he entered in 
December 1800. This was tlie last aggressive one ho undertook, and 
also tho most important, being directed against tho Sikli states of Die 
Sutlej district 
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T N an earlier cliaptev it has boon slio^vn how the range of Thomas’s 
^ ambition was not confined to the estalfiishmcui. ol an independent 
rule over the principality of llari4na, but nurtured far more'extended 
schemes of conriuest in the Land of the live llivers. The Panjab 
dangled a rich r)x\zo to an invader. Its fertile plains yielded harvests 
twice a year: it war, well watered and well wooded: its annual 
rev'entiGs were two million sterling i it contained populous cities, tho 
resorts of merchants and caravans from thf3 far countries of Central 
Asia; and, finally, tl^e Sikli nation, who inhabited it, was divided and 
Rubdivided into countioss clans and eonfedoracios, whoso internal 
dissensions and jealousies nullified the efieot of their numbers, and 
made their country an easier prey to an invading army tlian if tliey 
liad been a united people. 

M’homas knew tlio Sikhs and their ways well. Luring fifteen years 
ho had exchanged many hard "'^nooks with them, and beaten 
them times without count. Along tlmh' frontier his name was one to 
conjure with, for it was feavod and dreaded l)y the sons of Nannh. In 
addition to his old designation of JehaM Sahih, ho received about ^ 
tliift time the more hononraVAe one of Joumij Jimff, wliicli, being 
intciiyreted, means Gcovgo the Conqueror A conqueror Thomas 
wrafl, and he now proved his farther claim to the title by aspiring to 
the oonfpiost cmd consolidation under his own government of all the 
potty states into which the Panjah was divided, and the proclamation 
of his rule over the broad territory that stVotched between the Jumna 
and the Indus, 

His design is thus summarised in his memoirs by Ills biographer, 
Captain Francklin:— 

‘‘ When Thomas first fixed his vosiden o at Hanai, ho conceived, 
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md would, if unforoBOon ciroiimstancee had not ocotirred, have 
executed the bold design of extending bis conquests to the mouth of 
the Indus. This was to have been effected by a fleet of boats, con* 
striiqted from timber procured iu the forests near the city of Forojii)ur, 
on the banks of the Sutlej river. He then intended proceeding down 
the river witli his army, and settling the countries he might subdue 
on his route—a daring enterprise and conceived in the true spirit of 
an ancient Homan. On the conclusion of this design it was his 
intention to turn his anus against the iTmjaub, which he expected to 
reduce in the course of a couple of years, and which, considering the 
wealth bo would then have acquired, and the amazing resources he 
would have possessed, must have ostahliahed his authority on a hrm 
and solid basis.” 

With the advantage of our modern geographical knowledge we are 
able to properly estimate the full soopo of tlris enterprise. The 
territory this audacious Irishmau proposed to ijivado, includes the two 
vast provinces which now constitute the entire western frontier of 
the. British Empire in India. Their annexation cost the Enghsh three 
great wars. Well nviglit Captain Franokliu write that tho scheme 

was conceived m the true spirit of an ancient Eoman.” A conquest 
whose limits w^ero deierinined by Karachi, Lahore, and Delhi, was a 
task worthy of a heroic ago. 

Although it was ambition which first led Thomas to the considera¬ 
tion of this doliiious scheme, there were other causes that operated., in 
coiiunonding it to his mind. Ho was conscious of tho increasing 
jealousy and hostility of General Perron, whose encroaching arms and 
despotic power tlneatened to swallow up tho little principality of 
Haridna. From such an inoonsiderable base of operations as Haiisi, 
Thomas could not hope to sneoes^My resist the wealth of men and 
material possessed hy Perron."' 3hit with tho Panjab at his back 
there was no hostile combination ho would have feared, and with that 
magnificent rooruitiug ground to draw upon, bo could have created 
an army that might reasonably hope to cope '.With the Brigades of 
Hindustail.' 

To tho dangei’S and difficulties of the project Thomas was not blind : 
but he feared those which lurked in his rear, not those whicli existed 
in front. And it was with a view of securing himself against an 
attack from SinSfiia tliat about this time ho made definite overtures 
to the British Government. In those he announced Ms intention of 
declaring war against tlie Sikhs, who were, he observed, equally tlio 
enemies of the Maratlnis and the English. To enable him to attack 
them with confidence ho desired an assurance of neutrality from 
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loml Perron, under ^juarantee from the Govemor-General. In 
return for this lliomas offex'ed to advance aiui take poesossion of 
the rifhjanb, [ind give up Lis army to the direction and control of the 
liiiglish; to take the countiy, and, in short, to become an active 
partisan in their cause. By this plan,'' he explained, “I have nothing 
in view but the welfare of my King and country; it is not to bettor 
myself tliat I have thought of it; but I should be sorxy to see my 
conquests Ml to the Malirattas, for I wish to give them to my King, 
and to serve him the remainder of my days. This I can only do as 
a soldier in this part of the world ? ” 

Political considerations made it quite impossible for the Marquis 
Wellesley to entertain these proposals. They were advanced at 
a time when lie had his hands fully 'oeoui)iod with the expedition to 
and the unsettled state of affairs in the Deccan, where signs of 
i/rouble were looming wMch would require all the resources of the 
English power to successfully oppose. In con^'quence of this 
Thomas’s design of an invasion of the Taujab was never carried 
out in its entirety, hut was confined to the short but brilliant 
campaign wliich ho undertook in the year 1801. 

A plausible excuse for tlie formality of a declaration of war against 
the Sikhs was alforded by the conduct of the Ilajah of Patiala, who, 
in the preceding year, had broken ir’s treaty of peace with Thomas, 
and assisted his enemies to harass him during his return from the 
Bikauir expedition, fc^ahib Singh of Patiala, whoso forces consisted of 
1,500 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, was at this time engaged in laying 
siege to a fort in which liis Amazonian sister Kunur had taken refuge 
from his resentment. I’homas, with his native chivahy, dotormined 
to march to this lady’s relief, but ou his approach Sahib Singh 
hurriedly raised the seige and retired within the fortiheations of 
Siiniim, a lai-ge town thirty miles to tbo west of Patiala. Thomas 
followed on his track with the intention of storming the place, but was 
deterred from doing so by the unexpected arrival of Tdni Siugh, an 
ally and (jon-iu-law of Sahib Singh, who brought with him a large 
force. The appearance of these reinforcoments gave confidenco to the 
surrounding peasantry, and they rose e?i masse to join the Patiala 
chief. Thomas accordingly determined on more prudential tactics, 
and striking camp marched twenty-four miles to a town called Belad. 
But he was followed by a large body of the enemy’s cavalry, who 
concealed themselves in a neighboiuing jungle, intending to make 
a sudden attack on his x’ear when he advanced to the storm. 

Belad was a strongly fortihed place, us indeed w'ero all the towns 
and villages in the district, owing to its constant state of warfare. 
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walls wort) feet in tbiokuoss, and it was siuroinndod by 
a ditch twenty feet deep^ and defended by a ntmiox’oiis garrison, 
Nevortheloss Thomas^ who was apprised of the proximity of the 
Patiala troox^s, determined to storm it without any loss of time, and 
before tho latter could form a junction with the garrison, or afford 
external aid. 

Fortune favoured him, and ho carried tho place by a vigorous 
assault, with a loss of only eighty of his own people, A rancorous 
enmity liad long existed between bis troox)s, who were cbieily' 
Muhammadans, and the Sikhs, and in the heat of racial conflict, dosx)ito 
all his attempts'•to stay the slaughter, no leas than t500 of tho garrison 
were put to the sword. Upon which the townspeople who survived, 
ransomed their lives by the payment of a large sum of money. 

Having thus established bimseif m a situation of strength and safety, 
Thomas dii-ected bis attention to dividing the force tiiat bad followed 
him, and gradually inoroased to not less than 10,000 men, intending if 
possible to attack anddeleat them in detivil, ilo also experienced an 
inclination “ to exj^loro the neighbouring country and raise contribu¬ 
tions/’ To effect tlieso objocts he presently marched to a central 
position between tho towns of Patiala and Suuam, but soon changed 
his intention on a chance presenting itself of punishing Tdra Singh, 
whose assistance to Sahib Singh had obliged Thomas to raise the 
siege of Sunlim. Tara Singh’s capital was at a place called Mal^r 
Kotla, wliicb lay a short distance to the north-west of Thomas’s 
position, and he now perceived an opportunity of attacking it by 
surprise in the absence of its chief, which ho at once X)roceeded to 
I)ut into execution. The road lay through a thick jungle, well 
adapted for anibuBcado, and as liis men w'ore making their way along, 
a smart firing was suddenly heard in the front. Hurrying forward 
Thomas found bis advance guard had been attacked by a superior 
force of the enemy, just as they were emerging into an extensive ox^ea 
X)iain, and presently discovered tliPvt this was a ruse to draw bis 
observation away from a large and populous town named Bliat, 
situated close at hand, and belonging to Tara Singh, 

Having received information of the proximity of this x>laco, Thomas 
inarched against it. The walls of tho fort wore twelve feet thick and 
thirty feet high, with four strong bastions, well fortilWl with cannon, 
commanding the town below, as well as the plain alining. It was 
defended by B,000 troops, and* in all respects a xdaco difficult to talvo ; 
but Thomas was detormiued to capture it, and resolved on an im- 
modiate assault. Dividing bis force into two coliuims, he led one 
liimself against the oeotro of the town, whilst one of his officers 
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Plapkuis 1.6(1 the other against tho et«sfceru angle. The aiTair 
was (losperato, lor though the town was soon set on hro, the enemy 
made a bravo and stubborn resistance! Hopkins, advancing ■with the 
ufcniOBt gallantly, stormed tho q^uarter assigned to him, but, in the 
moment of victory, fell wounded, a'nd several other officers were 
killed or disabled by tho tremendous iiro kept up fi'om, the bastions. 
The affair no-w began to present a doubtful aspect, especially when 
a large body of tlie Patiala cavalry made their appearance in the rear, 
just as Thomas’s troops, although in actual possession of the town, 
were beginning to waver and show signs of retreating, either because 
of the excessive heat tlirown out from the burning buildings, or from 
the uncommonly severe fire ix^urod down upon them from above. 
The danger was, liowover, averted by Thomas’s presence oi mind. 
Bringing up a (.^-pounder gun close to tho gates of the citadel, ho 
(lemoliBhed them by repeated discharges. Whereupon the enemy 
gave up tho contest, and by tiinoly submission saved a father ofrusion 
of blood on both sides, and paid a ransom of II s. 50,000. 

Although Tara Singh was a Sikh, a great portion of the population 
ol Maler Kotla wore Muhammadans, who, when they heard of the 
capture of Bhat, showed a disposition to join Thomas, and eventually 
paid him a coutnbntion, and united their troops with his. 

Meanwhile tho Blijali of Patiilla had nob been idle. To tho east- 
wjird of his capital was the district 0.1; Bhahkbad, belonging to a Sikh 
chief of the nanio of Karram Singh, to whoso so.u Sahil> Singh ofTored 
Ilia daughter ii'i marriage if he would assist against 'lliomas. The 
px’oposal being accepted, 5,000 of the Bhah^bad troops joined the 
Patiala army, and on their arrival a grand coimcd of war was hold, 
whereat it was resolved that a general combination of the Bikh states 
should bo formed to expel Thomas from the country. 

For by this time Thomas had fully justified Ids claim to the title of 
Jowruj Jung. Ho had bocorao a voritable scourge to the Sutlej 
states, and made his shade w dreaded wherever it fell. Victory 
followed his arms,, and none seomed capable of resisting him. The 
confederation of such discordant elenaents.as th© Sikh clans was the 
best testimony to his power and iwestige. Information of this alliance 
soon reached him through his spies, but it’raised no serious ai)pre- 
hensions in his breast, for ho considered that tho diversity of interests 
axid counsels that prevailed in the enemy’s camp, and the well-known 
jealousies of their oliiefs, would render it diflicult for them to Jiob in 
harmony, or carry out any preconcerted i>lan with loyalty to one' 
another. 

But at this juncture an event occurred which tempted Thomas 
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from the path of prudonco, and tiiniGcl the scale of circumstances 
against him. Adjoining the Maler Koila country was the territoi*y, 
of Ihii Elias, a youth who had rGcontly sncceaded hia father, Bai 
Kalian, in his inheritance. Bai Elias’s district ran contiguous with 
the Sutlej river, and included ilia important cities of laidhiana and 
Firoz’^:‘”r. In oonseqaeuce of his tender ago his mother had assximod 
the reins of government, but from inexperioneo, and the disadvantO/ges 
of her sex, proved wholly unable to rule a country producing a rovonuo 
of live lakhs of rupees, and sun*ounded by enemies eager" to prey on 
it. Taking advantage of her weakness the Sikhs had attacked her 
son’s districts in the previous year, and taken possession of a great 
portion of them, only a few strong forts remaining to the Bani. Soon 
after this Zmiki Shah, the King of Kftbul, arrived at Lahore, wliioli 
was only seventy miles distant from Bai Elias’s capital, and to lii.ni 
the Bani appealed for assistance to reinstate her son in Ins authority. 
Hearing of this tho Sikhs evacuated tlio Villages they liad occupied, 
and the peasantry returned to their allegiance, and matters were 
beginning to assume a brigliter aspect when a fresh danger arose, 
which reduced the Biini to even deeper misfortunes than those from 
w^hich she had just emerged. 

A certain Sildi named Sahib Singh (not to he confounded with tho 
ruler of Patiala) who was a Behdi of the race of Na.nak, tho founder 
and prophet of tlie Sikh nation, counterfeited reli^fions inspiration, and 
having by fraud and artifice imposed on lua countrymen, collected 
a large force and proceeded to possess himself of tho country of Kai 
Elias. Ah Zamdn Shah had by tliis time returned to Kabul, no help 
could be expected from that sovereign, and the Eftni was soon 
reduced to a truly deplorable situation, and obliged in her extremity 
to sue for terms from her onemies. A treaty was drawn up by which 
she agreed to pay a sum of two lakhs of rupees to the Bikhs; as 
ransom, but Sahib Singh, the imposter, refused to approve it, and 
demanded the surrender of the whole of her country. As a last 
resourco the Bdni sent her young son to make an appeal in iierson, 
and try to ol>tain an abatement of these harsh terms ; whereupon the 
youth was treacherously 'seized and retained a jmsoner by Sahib 
Singh, but was shortly released by a Sikh chief named Karram Singh, 
whose credulity could no longer be impost d upon by the pretended 
prophet, and who aetaohed himseli' from his cause and carried Bai 
Elias to a place of safety. Sahib Singh immediately rotinmod to the 
attack of the Bdm's country, and was occupied in the siege of 
Imdhiana, one of the chief towns in it, when Thomas appeared upon 
the scene and captured Bbat. 
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situation of bei* affairs the Efl/Ui determined to apply to 
Jotvruj Jang for assistance in expolling Salnb Singb, and deapatchod 
a confidential agent to his camp, offering him a lakh of rupees to 
reinstate licr sou in power, and promismg him an annual tribute of 
Its,50,000 a year to guarantee ibo youth in undisturbed possession.. 
A-lthough this proposal - seemed likely to drag Thomas intc -z, nro- 
longed war be was so touched by “ the fallen condition of an ancient 
and hoiiourablo family that be acceded to it. .Lovely woman in 
distress never appealed in vain to this susceptible Irishman, and 
wbetber it was the Witch of Sardhfina, the Amazon of PatiiUa, or ,tho 
widow of Ludhiana, it needed but a woman ‘0 cry to bring bun to the 
rescue. 

Hearing of those negotiations Sahib Singh, the impoeter, wrote to 
.Tlunnas, threatening him with punishment, and warning him “ if lie 
wished for quarter ’’ to send a Vakil at onoo to “ the successor of 
Nanak and the Sovereign of the Sikh nation ”—Buch being the dignity 
to whioli the Behdi laid claim : and bo ooncluded bis letter by 
recommending “implicit obedience to his commands.” 

The idea of Thomas “ wishing for quarter’^ at the hand of a Sikh 
was distinctly precious: and there was a splendid audacity of ex¬ 
pression in the recommendation of “ implicit obedience” from Jowruj 
JWift, Equally indignant at the impertinonco of the language and 
the menace, Tliomas replied that be was accustomed to receive, not 
to send Vakils, and that Sahib Singh liad better pay down bis con¬ 
tribution before he was compolled, and immediately evacuate tho 
country of Bai Elias, This answer brought matterB to a point, and 
the imposter prepared to make good his threats. 

Meanwhile Bai Elias left the Bajah of Pati/ila, with whom he h^-d 
taken refuge after leaving Karram Singli, and came of his owm. accord 
to Thomas’s camp. “ Tho comely appearance of the youth,” obsoiwes 
the Irishman, “ his fallen condition, and above all tho confidence he 
showed in placing his whole reliance on oiie against whom ho was so 
lately leagued in enmity, altogetlier infiuoncod mo in his favour, and 
determined me to nee every exertion to support his cause.” 

The Bii-jah of Patiala now jomod tho'‘.imposter to make common 
causo against their common enemy. Thomas at once advanced 
against them, upon whioli ‘Hho Sovereign of the Sikhs ” iuconfci- 
nontly iled, his followers evacuating the country faster than Thomas 
could occnpydt. So rapid was tho Behdi's retreat that In one place 
his bod, palanquin, tent and baggage were all found abandoned. His 
disoomliture was complete, and be never afterwards occasioned any 
disturbance. 
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_Rani and her son were now put iu pocisession of tboir territory, 

and after tbo moat active of the robola had been seized and punished, 
the authority of the yonng chief was re-established. But althongh tlie 
imposter was no more, the Bajah of Patiala still kept the field, and was 
joined by several other chiefs. Ho now advanced at tiio bead of 15,000 
men against Thomas, with the intention of driving him ont of the 
country. Several skirmishes took place, hut without any substantial 
results, neither party being desirous of risking a general engagement. 
And 80 hostilities coatinued to be carried on in a desultory manner, the 
Sikhs contenting themselves with cutting otT Bxipplies from ThomaB'3 
camp, and preventing him from collecting forage. But as all this 
occurred within Itai territory, and occasioned great loss by 

stopping the cultivation of the land, 1 nomas desired to carry the 
war into tho enemy’s country. To this, however, th.o RAui would 
not consent, pressing him to stay by her while tho Sikhs remained 
in the neighbourhood. 

So long as prudence allowocl, ho listened to those solicitations, but at 
last a time came when his ammunition began to fall sliort, and he was 
reluctantly compelled to make i>reparations for his return to Hansi to 
obtain a supply. And so, much against her will, he left the BAni to 
susta\ '.iov authority by hersolf, and began his march home¬ 
wards. 

The Sikhs at once closed in upon his rear and began to harass him. 
This behaviour incited him to retaliate by devastating their country 
through which he passed. And there was a furtlier satisfaction in 
knowing that his pursuit by tho whole force of the enemy was operat¬ 
ing favourably for Bai Elias, since it drew tho Sikhs away from his 
districts, which, for a, time at least, would be freed from tholr 
depredations. 

Previous to his setting out on this campaign Thomas bad effected a 
treaty with two powerful Sikh neighbours, Bdgh- Singh of Jhind, and 
Lai Singh of Kaithal, by which they solemnly agreed to live in amity, 
and particularly to abstain from invading HariAna during Tliomas's 
absence. But now these treacherous cliiefs, perceiving tbo strong 
combination that had been formed against him, broke their faith, and 
joined his enemies. They had not, however, rightly reckoned tho 
character of the man whose foolings they thus outraged. Thomas, 
by forced marches, forged ahead of his pursuers, and led his troops 
against the fort of Kanhori, which belonged to Ltd Singh, and taking 
it by storm, put the ganison to tho sword. The capture of this place, 
winch was only forty-fivo miles distant from Patiala, was of the 
greatest importance to him, for its situation near the Ghaggnr 
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iver, and on tbe borders of his own districts, afforded Thomas an 
excellent advance dep6t for stores and aminnnition, and he accordingly 
repaired the fortifications and garrisoned it with a large force. 

This done lie collected hostages from the surrounding country as 
security for its peaceful bohavionv, and marched to Botara, another 
strong fort, holonging to the Kaithal chief, and was on the point of 
storming this when the garrison of 500 men, dreading a similar fate 
to tliat experienced hy thoinlmhittintsof Kanhori; appealed for quarter, 
and were granted it on poyment of a substantial contribution, and the 
surrender of the fort with its contents to Thomas, 

From Betfira Thomas returned to Hansi, where he learnt that 
during his absence Bapu Bindhia, the Maiatha general, had invaded 
Hari/ina under orders from General Perron, but liad fallen hack on 
Delhi, where the main army was encamped, directly information 
reached him that Thomas was returning to his capital. 

The main Sikli army, whicli had not relinquished the pursuit, now 
began to suffer seriously from want of water and supplies, and were 
eventually compelled to abandon active oi>erationfl for the x>mBent, 
and drawing off encamped in the neighbourhood of Kaithal, there to 
await the bursting of the monsoon rains before recommencing hostilB 
ties. Blit no consideration of this sort hindered Thomas when he was 
on the war-path. ITo had still to ininisli the Biijah of Jhind, and 
marching to that chiefs district, he exacted a fine, and took liostages. 
Thence he passed on to lay siege to Safidiin, a town dependent oii the 
same ruler. This place was built of brick and surrounded by walk of 
uncommon height and strength, so that it was impossible to take it by 
a sudden assault. Thomas therefore erected three redoubts around it, 
which he fortified with eighteen 12- and 6-poandor guns, and opened a 
bombardment, keeping up an inoessani. fire from early dawn till three 
o’clock in the afternoon, at which hour, fearing the place might he 
reinforced daring the night, he detorintned on a storm. The gai-rison 
consisted of 700 men, 300 of whom remained in the fort, whilst the 
rest sallied bravely out and attacked Thomas’s advanced posts on the 
first signs of his intention to assault, but most of them, including some 
eliiofs of distinction, were put to the sword as they clambered thoir 
way out of the deep ditch Burroumling tlio place. And now TJiomaa 
in his turn delivered his attack, and attempted to mount the breach 
which his guns had made. But his scaling ladders proved too sliorfc, 
and his men were involved in the greatest difHculty, being entirely 
exposed to the enemy’s fire without any possibility of returning iL 
After a desperate conflict of two hours he was compelled to draw off 
with a loss of 450 of his best troops. The gallant Hopkins, who had 
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fi, as usijal, eorjBpiouons hy liis ardour during tJie assault, was again 
severely wounded. 

But the enemy had also suffered greatly in the earlier part of the 
day., and now attempted to escape by cutting theii’ way through 
Tlioinas’s line. In this they were successful, and reached the shelter 
of a thick forest in the neighbourhood, whilst the victors marched in 
and occupied the abandoned fort. 

It does not speak much for the national spirit of the Sikhs that 
during this tirrie their main army lay within twenty-seven miles of 
Safidun, and yet never attempted to relievo their brethren in distress. 
It was also a fortunate occniTonce for Thomas that Bapn Bindhia, 
who was encamped fourteen miles to the south, made no hostile 
movement. Encouraged by this immunity from attack Thomas now 
inarched against the main Sikh army at Kaithal, to renew the war 
which had been suspended; but his late feats had struck a chill into 
the hearts of his enemies, who recognised that Joivrvj Imuj was a 
masterful man, to whom it was bett<n* to sulvmit than offer resis¬ 
tance. So soon as liis intentions became evident to tlie Oliief of 
Patiala and his allies they sent four Vakils to negotiate for ])oace, 
thus admitting bis advantage. 

Thomas, despite his exliibition of energy and vigour, was sincerely 
desirous of terminating the war; for he was informed that General 
Perron was preparing to march from Delhi for the aA'owod purpose of 
assisting tlie Bikhs, Altliough this was not exactly the case, it was 
certain that Perron was bent on measuring swords with Thomas. 
Added to these considerations was the occurrence of disturbances 
which had broken out near Hdnsi, and required care to avert d.inger. 
Thomas, therefore, wisely decided to profit by tlio enormous prestige 
he now enjoyed, and agreed to terms. It was settled that the Sikhs 
should pay him an indemnity of B8.13u,000, and reuouiice all proton- 
slbufl to tlie country of Kai Elias j that the Cliief of Patiala should bo 
reconciled to his sister, Kunur, who was to bo reinstated in the property 
confiscated from her; that certain districts on the frontier should bo 
ceded to Tliomas; and finally that the Chief of Patifda should sub¬ 
sidise two battalions of infantry, who were to be stationed to keep order ■ 
on the boundary, as a safeguard to either party. 

It was a treaty which did honour to Thomas, not only because it 
asserted his complete mastery over his onomies and secured him solid 
advantages, but becausf' two of its principal stipulations showed liow 
the protection of the weak, and the rehabilitation of an injured woman 
had a first place in his warm. Irish heart, and evolcod the support of 
his chivalrous nature. 
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Thus,*’ he observes in his memoirs, ended a campaign of sevon 
months, in which I had boon more succossfid than I could possibly 
liave expected when I first took the hold with a force consisting of 
5,000 men and 80 pieces of cannon. I lost in killed, wounded 
and disabled, nearly one4hird of my force ; but the enemy lost 5,000 
persons of all descriptions. I realised near Bs.200,000, exolusiTo of 
the pay of my anny, and was to receive an additional E.3,100,000 for 
the hostages which were delivered up, I explored the country, formed 
alliances, and, in short, was Dictator in all the countries belonging to 
the SiJvhs south of Sutlej.” 

DirGctly this treaty was concluded Thomas made an astonishingly 
rapid march back to lldnsi, to the consternation and amazement of 
General Perron, who was actively preparing for an attack on tliat 
town, in the belief that its master was many miles away. This extra¬ 
ordinary display of vitality confounded Perron, who, in the changed 
aspect of aiBfairs, began to consider the advisability of substituting 
negotiations for action. 

But the star of Joivmj Jung had passed its inoridiari height and was 
now on the decline. Once or twice it was destined to blaze brightly 
out through the dark clouds that shrouded its setting; but the cam¬ 
paign that carried him conquering to the Butlej and safely back was 
his last victorious eflurt. Oonoeivod in a sinrit of the boldest enter¬ 
prise ; conducted witli an audacity as successful as it was splendid, 
and concluded with a vigour that astounded his enemies, it fitly crowns 
the dashing and deiiant career of this gallant Irish adventurer. And 
more than this, it compels iho belief tiiat under a happier destiny he 
might have carried into effect the ambitious scheme of coiiquost which 
l)e marked out for achievement, but never lived to realise. 

The end was drawing near: his work was nearly done. But its 
memory was to remain. For in many a Panjab village, for many a 
long year after he had passed from the scene of his exxdoits, the 
whisper of the name of Jowruj Jung coiild hush children into silence, 
and bring a keen alert look into the grave dusky faces of grey-bearded 
warriors, wBo I’ememborod how, in the days of their youtli, the sword 
blows of the sailor Sahih were wont to fall fast and tliick amongst 
dying Sikh armicB, scourging and scattering thorn lilco the flail of the 
thresher descending upon the trampled sheaves of com. 
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WAE WITH PliJRHON. THJR BATTLE OF GEOBOEOAIilL 
1801. 

nr^HIi* Gxtraortlinftry stiocoss of Tliomas^s career, tlio alarming growth 
of his power, and his singularly ambitious nature, had for some 
time marked him out as an object of suspicion to Daulat Bdo Sindhia 
and of jealoui^y to General Perron. More than once the Mar^tha 
prince had in the past offered service to Thomas, and these offers 
had recently been revived, but Thomas refused them, owing to his 
dismolination to serve in conjunction with Perron, whom he cordially 
hated. And so no arrangement was concluded, and meanwhile Thomas 
gradually increased his force to eight battalions of regular infantry of 
750 men each, 1,500 Bohillas, 2,000 garrison troops, 1,000 eavahy, 
and 50 guns. Tliis little army, from a numerical point of view, 
was suffieiontly powerful to create distrust, but it was rendered doubly 
formidable from the prowess and prestige of its commander, “ who 
had a spirit and elevation of mind not to be subdued by accident, or 
depressed by ill-fortune,” and from the valour and confidence which 
animated all ranks after an almost unbroken career of victory. 

The recent invasion of the Sutlej states had raised Thomas to a 
distiuot place in the community of Indian powors, wJ.'ilsfc the lawless 
and predatory instinct that swayed him made his army a source of 
constant terror to the neighbouring countries ho so frequently 
devastated and laid under contribution. Even to the ManUba 
power itself Jowmj Jmuj had become a standing menace, for bis 
proximity to Delhi, and the dash aud daring of his system of 
warfare, made a coup cle main against the capital aud the person 
of the Emperor not outside the bounds of possibility. 

Tiiis in itself was a sufficient mason for Perron’s determination to 
measure swords with the c^nqu^ror of Hariana. But there was 
another consideration which inlluenced him, and that was Thomas’s 
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’kms batrad of Freiiclmion. Joivnij Jung snfTored from tbo 
acutosfc form of Francopliobia provaleat at a time when the diseaso 
was vei'y virulont. It was o.a this groand that he Tofasod Biadhia s 
proposals, oxplamiag that ‘‘ M. Porroa and himself being subjoots of 
dilTeront nations then in a stale of actnal hostility against each other, 
it was impossible they coaid ever act in concert or with cordiality. 
Ho was moreover convinced that as a Fronchman and possessed of a 
national onrnity against him, M. Perron would always bo induced to 
roprosout his actions in a liglit most unfavourable to his interests.” 
This inference was certainly suKiciontly justided by Ferrou’s 
behaviour towards the British officers In his army. Ho was at this 
time bent on. the establishiUGnt of a French dominion in Hindustan, 
to which e.nd ho had entered into nogotiations with the French 
Crovernmonfc. Theso schemes and ambitions imclonbtediy influenced 
his policy towards Thomas, for it was iuTpossiblo for him to view with 
equanimity the existence, on hia weakest flank of a growing power, 
whose sympatlucs wore intensely British. He theroforc urged upon 
Bindhia the necessity of crushing the army of the audacious adventurer 
of Ilansi, whoso increasing fame threatened to eclipse that of Perron 
himself. 

VV'hatever Perron siiggested, Bindhia of necessity approved and 
sanctioned, for ho was too harassed and tormonted by dlfficvdties in tlie 
Deccan to exert any real authority in Hiriclnstan. But true to the 
traditions of craft and intrigue that governed tho Maratha mind, 
Daulat Ilao first attempted a diplomatic eolation, and once moi'e 
repeated his invitation to Thomas to join liiis standard. ThomaxS mot 
tho proposal with his former reply. J^rinciplos of honour,” ho 
wrote, ” forbid mo from noting uncTor the ocimnand of a Frenchman, 
But should you think proper to appoint mo to tho management of 
operations, either offensive or defensive, in any part of the Deccan, 
HindoBta.n, or the Pnnjaub, I am i*oady and willing to undertako the 
cliavge so soon as the necessary arrangements for tbo payment of my 
troops can bo completed.” 

To this Bindhia, under Perroifs direction, replied That it was Im- 
possible to consent to such a projiosal, as it would create an unfavour¬ 
able precedent; and ho recoimnonded Thomas to curb his national 
enmity j and consider tlio matter in a bglit more favourable for the 
interests of tbo semco.” 

Buell was the position of affairs at the end of the Sutlej campaign, 
when it became evident tliat a conflict between Thomas and Poitou 
could 1)0 no louge;- deferred. The Sikhs, smarting under the defeat 
they had suffered, heliiod to bring matters to a head by opening nego- 
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tiations with l^orron, to whom they offered a Biibaidy of five laldis of 
rupees aud a coutiugent of 10,000 cavalry, if he would undertake 
the destr uctiou of their dreaded enemy. 

This offer came at an opportune moment, for Perron was fi.dly 
determined in his niiud to bring matters to a summary conclusion, 
either by force of arms, or by .absorbing Thomas's army in his own. 
Bo he wrote a sort of ultimatum to Thomas, requesting him to send a 
Vakil to confer upon the proposals recently made by Sindhia. But 
no sooner was this coiumunioation despatched than news reached 
Dolth of the disastrous defeat of Bindhia’a forces at Ujjaiii by Holkar, 
which in a moment changed the aspect of affairs. Orders followed for 
Perron to temporise with Thomas, and proceed immediately to the 
Deccan with all his troops, to assist iu re-establishing his masters 
power, which had received a serious shock. 

This was an ominous blow to Perron. His personal interests were 
centred in Hindustan, a withdrawal from which would be fatal. The 
negotiations which he had recently opened witli the French Govern¬ 
ment required both the consolidation of liis power at Delhi, and that 
it should be supreme there. To detach all, or oven a portion of his 
troops to Ujjain would be political suicide. It was far more important 
to him to destroy Thomas than to defeat Holkar. The temporary 
success of the latter might even bo advantageous to his personal 
Bchemos if it weakened Bindhia : for Daiilat Bao’s weakness was 
PeiTon’s strength so long as the latter could keep his Brigades around 
him. Ihimoiirs reached him of several alliances which Thomas was 
negotiating with the Begum Bomru, the Bajahs of Jaipur and TJlwar, 
with sundry Sikh chiefs, with Ijakwa Dfida, and witli Jaavvant Bao 
Holkar himself. As a fact, Holkar I\ad repeatedly urged Thomas to 
commence hostilities, and promised to assist him with men and 
money. Thomas was also in communication with Jean Baptiste la 
Fontaine, who commanded six battalions of Filoze’s party in the ser¬ 
vice of Bindhia. This pairing of opposite cards comes ou the authority 
of Lewis Ferdinand Smith, who writes : “ Such are the singularity and 
treachery of Eastern politics, that two of Soindia^s Brigades, Sombre's 
and Filozo's, had agreed to assist Thomas against Daulat lUo's com- 
mander-in-ohief Pcitou \ ” For the moment it almost appeared as 
though Thomas would be sucoessM in forming an overwhelming com¬ 
bination against his onomios, whilst ho was considerably augmenting his 
own foi'ce, having made preparations to raise six more battalions, the 
recruits for which were on tlioir way to join him, and the arms ready 
for them. A carefiil review of the comparative strength of Thomas and 
Perron at this time sooms to favour the former. 
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"ono too far to draw back. 
The very existence of liis power deiDencled upon the destruction ot 
Thomas’s. It was impossible for him to o))ey Sindliia’s orders and 
march with his battalions to the Decoan, leaving Hindustan shorn of 
troops. So under various pretexts he avoided starting for Ujjain, and 
meanwliile cogitated on an extremely clever scheme which, if success¬ 
ful, would at ono and the same tixme undermine Thomas’s power, and 
pacify Sindhia’s importunity. Tills was nothing more or less than 
sending Thomas to do the work in the Deccan, and retaining his 
own Brigades intact in Hindustan, With this design in his mind 
Perron received the Vakil Thomas sent him with marked favour, and 
presently requested, a personal interview with his master. 

Thomas consented, and the fort of Bahadurgarh was fixed for the 
meeting. Thither Perron sent his Third Brigade of 10 battalions 
of infantry under Bourguieii and 2,000 regular horse, following them 
from his headquarters at Koil, about the middle of August. At 
the same time Thomas marched out of Hansi to attend the interview. 
On approaching Bahadurgarh, which was situated a few miles to the 
north-west of Delhi, he Ayas met by Captain L. F. Smith, who was 
deputed to conduct him to the place of meeting. Thomas was not 
altogether without suspicion of Perron’s good faith, and this distrust 
was increased by information which reached him that tlie General had 
recently put to death a Sikh chief, who had revolted from Smdhia,aiid 
of whose person he had obtained possession by treacherous means. 
Thomas, therefore, took with him as a personal escort, two of his most 
approved battalions and ^00 cavalry, and ou the IDtli of August, 
1801, arrived and encamped two miles’ distant from Perron’s lines at 
Bahadurgarh. 

The next day an interview took place. Thomas was determined to 
observe the greatest circumspection, but both he and Perron were too 
cunning to deceive each other long. One can imagine the meeting of 
the vain-glorious Frenchman and the hot-headed Inshman, each in 
his own way typical of the European nations they rex:>resGnted. Both 
wore self-made men, sprung from the same low strata of seafaring life j 
both had fought their way to distinction and power by similar 
methods, and reached an extraordinary elevation. Both, doubtless, 
laboured under exaggerated ideas of the etiquette and conduct required 
in diplomatic dealing. The mind pictures the forced Gallic politeness 
of the one, and the Tipperary punctilio of the other, as they attempted 
to disguise the racial hatred that filled their hearts. Perron with his 
solitary hand—ho had lost ono at the siege of Kiluaimd in 171)3— 
waving the great, tall Irishman into the place of honour, must have 
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^jured tliG sceUrat undoi* Ms breath; and Thomas cursed tJie d-d 

Freuchmau as he glared down ou him and passed to his seat. But the 
pantomime of politeness passed off well enough, and although no busi¬ 
ness was transacted, the way was paved for future negotiations. 

Sovoral conferences took place after this, and when the first sense of 
distrust and awkwardness wore off, friendly relations wore established, 
if not between Perron and Thomas, at least betw een the latter and the 
European ofllcera of Bourguion’s Third Brigade, with whom ho dined 
ropoafcedly. Amongst these was Colonel (then Captain) James Skim 
nor (to w^hose excellent memoirs* much of the following matter is 
indebted), who states that “all seemed to bo going on w^ell,’' and 
describes Thomases troops as “ looking •vvoll, but not over-disciplined; 
but bis artillery was very fine and the bullocks particularly good and 
strong.’^ Captains Hoarsey, Hopkins, and Birch, three of Thomas’s 
ofTioors, were in his camp, as well as some Europeans acting as ser¬ 
geants in his artillery, so that he must have made a very creditable 
show. 

Thomas had already received information about Sindhia’s defeat at 
Ujjain and the unfavourable aspect of the Prince’s affahs, and this 
naturally strengthened liis hand, and led him to hope that the negotia¬ 
tions would be productive of an amicable atljustment of all former diffi¬ 
culties, and lead to future tranquillity and a good understanding 
between him and Poitou. But when the latter indicated the con¬ 
ditions on which it was proposed to entertain* Thomas’s services, the 
demand was equally sudden and unexpected, and quite took Thomas 
aback. He was to surroiuler liis district of Jhajjar, but to be permitted 
to retain the fort of IMnsi; ho was to rank as Oj, colonel in Bindhia’s 
service, with a pay of B8.00,000 a month for his corps, but to serve 
under Perron’s orders. These terms wore utifavourablo and unaccopt- 
ablo in themselves, but they wore made impossible by the additional 
condition that Thomas, directly ho agreed to them, would be required 
to detach four of his battalions for service against Holkar in the 
Deccan. 

In Thomas’s acutely suspicious Irish nature this last proviso aroused 
the strongest distrust. It seemed to him that Perron wished to follow 
the political maxim Divide ci I'mperay and ho believed the stipulation 
\\’m\ a distinct attempt to undermine his power, and that as soon as 
Holkar was defeated, his own turn would come to bo dealt v/ith, when 
ho would be compelled to accop^t any terms Perron might choose to 
impose. He therefore poreinptorily refused compliance, and abrui)tly 
breaking off the conference, inarched back to Hiinsi and prepared for 
war. 
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I'hat he was inistakon in this step is proved by results, for service 
under Sindliia could never have led to such absolute ruin aa overtook 
Tliomas boibre four mouths had passed away. He has been blamed 
for want of judgment in neglecting ‘Uho oidy rational cbauco loft 
him of realising with greater certainty a higher station as a soldier 
than ho could ever hope to do by his own unaided resources agaiusfc 
the jealous enmity of the most potent prince in Hindustan.” Althongh 
by the light of subseciuent events the wisdom of this criticism is made 
apparent, it is easy to understand the grounds whieli induenced 
Thomas in Iiis choice. In the first place ho could not foresee that all 
his projected alliances were to fail him, and ho had in tlieoiy an 
exceedingly strong combination at his back. Then he was a victorious 
and independent loader treating for terms, not a defeated general suing 
for them, who had no choice but to submit to the humiliation of Bur- 
rendering territory he had held and governed for ni ne years. He was 
at the head of a marvellously spirited force, fresh from a biilliant 
campaign, in which it had proved its superiority over enormous mime- 
ricsl odds. Terron might certainly bring bigger battalions into the 
field, but the recent defeat at Ojjain had gravely shaken the prestige of 
Bindhia’s regular infantry. Lastly, there was Thomas’s own nature, 
his uucouquorablo pugnacity, his firm faith iii his own fortune, and his 
cherished ambitions for supremo power which prevented his giving 
way. Visions of glory blinded him; his eyes still turned towards the 
far Paajab ; his mind was filled with Bohemes of conquest and acqui¬ 
sition. It was intolerable to him to serve under another in an inglori¬ 
ous r6le of subordination ; but altogether reimgnant when that other 
was a Frenchman. And it was this sentiment, more thaU any other, 
that urged him to enter into a struggle with the master of forty 
thousand fighting men, rather tlmn yield up an index'endence which 
he had won with his own right hand, and lower his sword in salute to 
a chief whom he desx)ised. 

War was formally declared, aud both sides began to make ready. 
But Perron sot off for Koil with such impolitic precipitation that Lewis 
Ferdinand Smith refers to his departure as “ the flight of Perron from 
his army.” He left Major Louis Bourguieu, who was in command of 
the Third Brigade, to conduct the operations, and this officer, after 
being strengthened with 00 guns and reiaforced by 0,000 Sikh 
cavalry, entered Thomas’s territory early in September, and fnarch- 
iog to Jhajjar, which was unfortified, oocuiried it without oppo¬ 
sition. He thei» afctemx>ted to cai^ture Oeorgegarh, a strong fort 
five miles to the south, garrisoned by 800 of Thomas’s trooj)s, 
but the officer entrusted with the attack being repulsed, Boiu’guien 
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Captain L, F. Smith witli thro© battalions of infantry and a 
battering train to lay sioge to it, and liimsolf inarched to Jhind, 
whitlior he heard Thomas had gone. On arriving hero ho was told 
hivS quaiTy had moved off to Patiala, and at onco ptartod in pursuit; 
but this hail merely been a feint on Thomas's part to draw off Bonr- 
guion’s main army, and ho now retraced his steps to Hansi with, 
incredible rapidity, completed his ammunition and other stores, left a 
body of Bohillas to defend tho place, and then swooped down on 
Bmith at Georgogarh, covering the last seventy-six miles in two days, 
whilst tho blundering Bourguien, discovering too late the trap into 
w'hich he had fallen, came following after. 

Tiiomas's sudden approach was tho signal for ??mith to raise tho siege 
of Goorgegarh, and fall back on Jhajjar, But Thomas was not to 
bo foiled, and without resting his men, dashed forward to cut; Smith 
off. His troops, liowover, from some unaccountable reason, lost thoiv 
road in tho darkness of the night, and when in the early morning 
Thomas came up with the retreating onomy he found ho had only one 
liattalion supporting liim. 

Smith’s rear-guard was under the command of a gallant old native 
officer, named Piiran Singh, who immediately drew up his battalion 
in lino in order to cover Iho retreat of the artillery and baggage, 
whilst Smith opened a slight cannonade, and then continued his flight. 
This gave time for some of Thomas’s laggards to come up, but being 
in a state of extreme fafiguo, and only commanded by a native officer 
named Martfiza Khdn, they incautiously advanced through a field of 
liigh standing corn, without reconnoitring their front, and suddenly 
found themselves attacked by Puran Singh, who charged them with 
great spirit and beat them back with a loss of four of their guns. 

Hearing of this disaster Thomas immediately advanced to tho relief, 
and leading his men, sword in hand, fell upon the enemy, and after a 
severe conflict completely defeated them, and recaptured, the four guns. 
Puran Singh was wounded and taken prisoner, and a great number 
of his .men killed or disabled, only a mere remnant escaping; for 
although Smith was but a sliort distance ahead, he did not return to 
then- assislanoe, but busied himself with securing tho safety of his 
guns and baggage, 

Thomas, whose loss was under 100 men, now fell back on George- 
garli, his troops being so exhausted vrith fatigue as to be unable 
to continue the pursuit; and only a few cavalry were sent after the 
fugitives, and these picked up several stands of colours and small 
arms. Skinner, in his memoirs, blames Smith for his supine conduct 
on this occasion; but Thomas observes, “ Had it not been for the 
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iec-like precautions taken by Captain Smith in sending forward 
las artillery and l»aggage, while lie made head with his infantry, the 
whole wonld have infallibly have been captured ; as it was bo lost the 
greater part of his ammunition and baggage.'^ 

Ihiie action occnrrod on the ‘27th of Boptombcr, and on the following 
morning Thomas was preparing to reirow the attack when his scouts 
brought information of Bourguien’s approach. His troops being 
fatigued and many of them dispersed in search of plunder, Thomas 
did not deem it advisable to liaKard rtn immediate engagement, and 
the relieving force, which turned out to bo Boiirguion’s 2,000 regular 
Oravalry, under tho command of Captain T. E. Smith, a brollier of 
Captain L. E. Smitli, made good their way to Jbajjar, and saved tho 
two battalions and the battering train there from a very serious 
danger. 

Bourguien himself, with his infantry, arrived on the 20th, the men 
liarassod, fatigued, and famished after a march of sixty miles in thirty- 
six hours; yet, with incredible hnbeoilifcy, their leader determined 
on an immediate attack. On reconnoitring Thomas's position he 
found him drawn up in one lino, with Oeorgegarli and a large fortified 
village on his right flank, a strong redoubt, in which were stationed 
000 Eohillaa and 4 pieces of artillery, ou his left *, and another 
large walled village in his rear. Even under favouralile circum' 
stances tho position would have been a strong one to attack, but 
under existing conditions an assault by Bourguion’s exhausted and 
worn-out troops was madness, 

Notwithstanding which the Frenchman ordered the advance at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, but, with a prudent regard for his own 
safety, directed operations from a point far away in the rear, whore he 
faitlifully kept his post during tho rest of the fight, full of import.ance, 
but out of danger. Obedient to orders, and with a calm Intrepidity 
worth}’' of its reputation, the Brigade advanced in open columns of 
companies against Thomas’s entrenchments. The route lay throngli 
heavy sand, and they were exposed to a dreadful and well-directed 
Are from 50 guns. Two battalions, with a couple of cannon, were 
detached to make a diversion on Thomas’s rear, wliilst the main body 
proceeded straight against lus position, 

Thomas lia.d chosen his ground with liis usual ability, and so 
divided his forces as to oppose a front to tho enemy at each point 
threatened. The j> 08 ifcion gave Jiim a considerable advantage, for 
knowing that liis men were luinccustomod to artillery lire, ho selected 
a place whore tho soil was so loose and sandy tliat it deadened tho 
rhofc, and prevented them from ricochotting, The total number of 
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_^ a uaclfci' his command consisted of 10 battalions of infantry, 000 

Eohillas, 600 cavalry, and 54 guns. 

About four o’clock the two armies wore within musket shot, and 
Bourguion’s men began to push briskly on, with their gnus at the 
drag ropoB. But Thomas, with rapid discharges of round and grapo 
shot, mowed them down hy scores, whilst his own troops were in a 
great measure sheltered hy a breastwork of sand wliioh they had 
hastily thrown uj). A few minutes of this hot work threw Bour- 
gnieu’s body into confusion, which must have resulted in 

in-etrievablo disaster, had not his cavalry m.ado a spirited charge on 
Thomas’s centre, and pressed it so hard that it began to give way, 
and the rest of his line to waver. 

This ronderod an immediate movement necessary, and Captain 
Hopkins witli the right wing, and C&plain Birch with tlie left, wore 
ordered to ad\ ance and charge with bayonets. Each moved out with 
two hnttaliona iu columns of companies, ixnd then formed in front of 
the enemy “ with as great calmness and precision as if they had been 
at review, ” and after delivering their fire dashed forward with fi.'Cod 
hayonota, and drove Bourguien’s line hack. But Bourguion’s gunners 
would not al)andon their pieces, and', serving them with great resolu¬ 
tion, kept up a lieavy fire, which created immense havoc, and so 
encouraged the cavalry, who had tomporarily drawn off, that they 
charged again, But being bravely met and repulsed wnth loss, they 
retreated a second time, and were pursued for a considerable distance 
by Thomas’s horse. 

And now there came one of war’s mischances to operate against 


the victory which seemed almost assured to Thomas. Captain 
Hopkins, his second in command and in gallantry, his alter egOy 
was struck by a cannon ball, which carried away one of his legs. On 
seeing their loader fall his men immediately lost heart;, and retired iu 
disorder, carrying him with them. Whorenpon Bom^guien’s left wing 
rallied, and rooccupied the position they had abandoned, and affcei a 
little time ’attempted to advance to the storm, again; but the fire 
along the .line from Thomas’s guns was so murderous, that at las^the 
whole Brigade was ordered to lie down and avail themselves of such 
shelter as the undulating surface of the ground afforded. In tl\e 
same way Thomas’s troops crouched behind the sand hillocks that 
protected them, and in this position, the two armies remained until 
sunsei, neither daring to expos© itself by an advance or a retreat, but 
continuing to keep up a constant hre. When at last night drew its 
curtain over the bloody plain, the worn-out soldiers, utterly ex¬ 
hausted, bivouaced on the open field they had so desperately contested. 
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At iiunrise tlio next morning Bourgnien Imng ont a flag of tmce, 
and an armialioa was granted for six lionrS, during wliioh the wounded 
w^ere conveyed to the rear and tlio dead Irariod. At noon the flag was 
hauled (Icwti, Vmt neither party displayed any inclination to renew the 
engagement, and after a few rounds of cannon shot Bonrguion drew 
off unmolested, leaving Thomas master of the field. 

Thus ended the severest battle that was ever fought between tlio 
disciplined armies of Hindustan up to that date. The troops oppmsed 
had been nearly equally matched, for though Bourguien commanded 
8,000 men, and Thomas only S,000, tlie latter’s defloienoy in numbers 
was made up by the greater strength of his position, the comparative 
freshness of his men, and his own imineaiiurahly superior millt^ury 
skill. 

The loss on both sides was anormous, but from the conliictmg 
natnrti of the returns it is diffioult to state the exact immbe.TS, 
Captain Skinner, who was present at the battle, puts down Bour- 
guierfs casualties at bet.weon 3,000 and 4,000, but Thomas assesses 
thorn at 2,000, whilst ^'Captain L. R Smith states “ that above 
.1,100 men were killed and wounded, which was nearly one-third 
of the number engaged.” But Bourguien had 7,500 infantry at 
the very least, so that Tliomaa’s estimate is probably the most 
correct. Skinner’s must certainly bo accepted cautiously, lor his 
memory for dates and Bgures is peculiarly incorrect as a rule. Out 
of seven European officers engaged in the attack, Lieutenant 
M’Culloch was killed, Lieutenant Emilius Felix Smith mortally 
wounded, and Captains Oliver and Babells wmunded. 

Thomas lost 700 men by his own account, though Skinner puts it 
down at 2,000. The destruction of artillery on both sides was very 
great. Twonty-iivo of Boiirguien’s tumbrels were blown up, and 
fifteen of his guns dismounted, owing to the sandy soil from wnioh 
they wore Bred preventing a proper recoil, and so causing the axle- 
trees to snap. In the same way Thomas lost twenty pieces of 
cannon, only a few of which were dismounted by the enemy’s shot 
striking them. 

But a far greater loss to him was the death of Captain .Eoplans, 
who succiunbed, to his w'ound a few hours after the action. Ho was 
worth more than a couple of battalions to Thomas,” writes one who 
know him, “and had the latter possessed another such officer the 
Tuideoided day of G-eorgogarh v/ould have boon turned into victory.” 
Ab these words are being penned, ninety years have passed to tlio very 
day since Hopkins fell in battle, The coincidonco of date comes 
suddenly and with sometldng of a shock, oven as the ink that records 
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his cleafch is wefc, God knows uuder what iasiguiiioaiit dot oi* land in 
tiiafc distant country lio mouldoring the bones of tins gallant ad- 
vonturei. But laying down tho pon, and imisiug for an idlo moment, 
a Ibrloru pity steals over the mind as one thinks of how he was cut oh 
in the bright spriiig-tido of liis youth, SipianderiDg all (hat luunau 
nature holds most dear in the inwignificant service he belonged to, 
Evpatrialod, remote, unknown, he died a soldier’s death, acquitting 
himself as nobly as if he hud been fighting under the flag of his own 
country, instead ot in a cause that yielded little credit, and less 
renown. Thrice in these pnges, within the compass of a year, tlio 
brief chronicle of lIopkinB^ bravery finds mention: twico wounded, 
tile third time dead, and bo forgotten—poor dropped atom in the 
world’s duet I 

Indecisive as was the battle of Georgegarh, the advantage remained 
with Thomas. Had he availed himself of liis opportunity ho would 
have added a crowning success to his oaroor. Colonel SJdnnor 
admits this when ho writes; “ We had always heard that Thomas 
was a brave, active, and clover soldier, and an able general. But wo 
were surprised that ho now permitted us to remain for fifteen days 
without attempting to attack us, or make good his retreat to Hilnsi; 
loi' there was no doubt in our luinds that had ho tried either plan he 
would have succeeded. Tho state of our guns and the spirits of our 
soldiery was such that, had Thomas shown any inclination to move 
towards us, we should have got out of his reach, for our commander, 
Major LoiiiB Bourguien, wau not only a coward, but a fool Be was 
one of those who got on by flattery, and had it not been for Major 
Bernier, a Frenchman, we shoidd certainly have lost the day; for tho 
Major was not seen at all during the battle, and our being saved 
from total destruction was entirely owing to tho exertions of Major 
Bernier, w^ho was a bi*ave and able soldier.” 

There is a humiliating confession in this passage, and one cannot 
but hope tliafc Be Boigue never leaimt to what a low ebb the spirits 
of his soldiery” had heeu reduced. Perron, when he wrote to his 
old chief in the following February, and boasted that “ ho had been 
obliged;to entirely destroy that scoundrel Thomas,” omitted to touch 
on this incident, or to mention how Captain Brugcon, the general’s 
deputy at Delhi, collected all tho doctors in the city and bundled 
thein^ofl* to the front to tend the wounded, whilst Perron himself 
raised new troops, and himied forward reinforcements with feverish 
liaste. 

Captain Lewis b'erdinand Smith takes even a stronger view than 
Bkinner of the possibilities opened to Thomas by the battle of 
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oorgogarb, as the following passage will show‘ Had Thoiuas 
taken advantage of Bouigaiea’s ignorance and fidly, and sallied out 
oil the beaten tyoops of Perron, be would have overturned bis power* 
But Thomas was, in this critical niomonfc, confused and confoiuidod, 
tbougli be bad shown feats of valour during tbo action . - . Had be 
acted with his usual boldness, caution and activity, the forces under 
Bourguien must have been destroyed; the allies of Thomas would 
have thrown off the mash, and openl;y taken bis part; and before 
Perron could have collected another olfioient force, Thomas w'ould 
have ]) 06 n master of Delhi and the king’s person, and probably have 
extinguished Perron’s power and authority. Scindia would have 
(-luiotly transferred that power to Thomas, for be would have been 
equally indifferent who governed Hiudostan, Perron or Thomas, as 
be must, bom impotency to resist, have bowed to the will and power 
of every aspiring mind who commanded large bodies of regular 
infantry.” 

It was in this supreme moment of bis career that Thomas fell, 
Pell bom an estate so high, that its possibilities are scarcely credible 
when w© consider the character of the man who might have grasped 
them, and learn tbo reason why bo failed to do so. That reason has 
not iuthevto been bintod at, but it bad long existed* W'lien Thomas 
required his faculties to be clearest, his understanding unclouded, and 
bis energies strung to their highest pitch, bo gave way to drink I 
Alas I for the unheroing of this hero, that be should have sold 
himself so clieaply, so vulgarly, so wantonly. Who shall diagnose 
a drunkard’s reasons? Perchance Thomas was over-affected by the 
death of gallant Hopkins, and his impressionable Irish nature sought 
the solace which countrymen of his class not unfrequently lly to on 
such occasions : perchance it was the very devilry of drink tliat drove 
him to the bottle ; or a more charitable explanation may lie in the 
stimulant recpiired by the unendurable fatigue of over-taxed physical 
effort, or the terrible strain of mental anxiety. It matters little 
which* The pitiable truth remains that in the momentous crisis of 
hie life Thomas surrendered himself to the demon that enslaved 
him, and in one wild, recklevss debauch, sacrificed everything. 

Those who have followed him thus far in the erratic course of his 
adventiu’ous career, and who, in noting each step in it, have sighed 
over his lawlessness and condemned his abandonment, but bave yet 
been cajoled into admiration for the man militant, may surely, in tliis 
liioinent of his weakness and his folly, as they see him distraught and 
luulone, blindly seeking his own destruction, spare one regret for the 
lost man. Kcmeiubering only, out of their charity, those things which 
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lie to Lis credit: the loyalty that never deserted a friend, tbo chivalry 
tLf;,t so oftentimes sucoonred the weals, the enterprise which raised 
him to tho height from which he fell, and the invincihlo spirit that 
sustained him thi'ongh twenty years of war and battle in tho East. 
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..IATUKKINO TOiLH. A DASH i’OE hInSI. 


IBOl. 


a fortnight after tlie battle of Georgegarli Thomas resigtiGd tho^ 
Jp entire conduct of hia itllairs to Captain Hearsey, who, instead of 
pi’Csaing forward to attack, or retiring on Ilausi, began to fortify the 
camp—a proceodliig that halted half way between an advance to 
victory and a retreat to safety. The reason ho gave for bis action 
was that he expected assistance from Lakwa Dada, but this chief was 
fully employed in defending himself against Amhaji Inglla's Enghsli 
oilicor, tl atnes Bhephord, and was, inoroover, in a state of pecuniary 
emharrasBmeufc, for it had recently been pxrblicly reported ho had been 
obliged to sell his jewels to raise money to pay his troops.^ 

It is difficult to understand the considerations which induced 
Ilearsey to repose conhdenoe in the faith of a Manitha, and on the 
Rtreugth of it take up a position in an open camp instead of failing 
back on Ilfmsi, which was not only Thomas’s capital and arsenal and 
the base of his supplies, but a fortress of great strength, and capable 
of opposing an indefinite resistance to I’erron. Ignoring this, Hearsey 
elected to fortify what was little better than an open cantonment, 
coiuplotoly cut off from all resources, and without any corx'esponding 
advantage in return. > . ^ 

While Thomas drank thb golden moments away, and Foarsey 
thought only of holding an untenable position, reinfarcomeiits kept 
reaching the enemy daily* Drugeon, Porron^s deputy commaiidaut 
at Bellii, hurried forward all the available troops bo could spare. 
Perron detached five battalions of the Second lirigade from Koil, 
and five more from Ilessing^s corps at Agra: Bapu Sindhia, the 
Manltha Subahdar of Saharanpiu, contributed a largo force of cavaliys 
and the chiefs of Bhartpur and tiathras supplied their (luola of troops. 
Last of all, a great many of the Sikh chiefs joined Thomas’s enemies, 
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theni being Sahib Singh of Patidlu, whose Anaazoniun sister, 
Kiuiur, diet! on the loth of September, at the early ago of twenty- 


eight. 


Perron, when he heard of BourguioiVs defeat, was fnrions, and 
despite^ tliat officer's solemn asseveration that God knew he had 
done his best,” superseded him by Major Podron, who commanded 
the Second Brigade, This officer immediately started for the front, 
and shortly after ho had assumed command at Georgegarh, a cordon 
of 30,000 men and 1.10 pieces of artillery was drawn round Thomas. 
l-luB army was maiie up of twenty-two battalions of regular infantrv, 
including ten of tho Third Brigade, hve of the Second Brigade, five of 
Hessing's, and two of the Begum Somru^s (the authority quoted is 
that ol Colonel bkinner), with 2,000 regular Hindustani horse, and 
about 12,000 vSikh and Mardtha cavalry, One of Pedron's first acta 
was to advance his line and secure possession of a largo tank or reser¬ 
voir of water, a short distanpo outside Georgegarh, which .left Thomas 
with only three wells to depend on. Very soon tlio enonnons display 
offeree brought against him overawed the siHTOimding peasantry, w'ho 
submitted to Pedron, and discontinued their iieual snpi^lies of provi¬ 
sions to the beleaguered camp, by which the difficulties within it w^ere 
very considerably augmented. 

And now, when it was too late, Thomas pulled himself together and 


resumed the command of his troops. He soon realised that 


10 was 


too weak to draw out his army in o.pen field and give battle, and that 
all he could do was to remain within his lines and act on the defensive. 
Something of his old energy and resource began to return to him, and 
he set to work to fortify the camp in tho best manner pjossilde, hnild- 
ing around it a hedge of the sa.m6 kind of thorn trees he had utilised 
in his defence of Fatohpur, and found so efficacious. Ho tlicn took a 
careful stock of his provisions, and found they w'^’o Butficient for a 
month’s consumption. Having thins arranged everything for the 
security of the camp, ho braced himself to hold out until assistance 
arrived from Lakwa D/ida, who, at tho commencement of Iiostilities, 
had given him frequent assurances of support. 

It was now nearly the middle of October. Soon skirmishes began 
to take place daily, and Thomas made frequent sorties and attacked 
Pedron's entrenchments, but was never able to capture any of tlican, 
Tsoiatetl duels w'ore often fought in the open plain between tho two 
camps by dotaclied parties from either army, but although Thomas's 
troops behaved wnth signal gallantry, they w^ere always overpowered 
by superior numbers and driven back within their own lines again. 
On the 18th of October a grand concerted attack was made in conjunc- 
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V4man E/io liad sent to Thonias’s assistance, 
blit iti failed, and +lie latter lost 400 men witliont effecting anytliing 
decisive. The following day, Ealiinan Khdri, one of his Afghan mer¬ 
cenaries, made a gallant sortie with 2,000 men, but only to be diiven 
back by a heavy cannonade from PedroiVs w'elbpoated gujis. And so 
a fortnight passed, marked by frequent conflicts, in which nothing 
was gained, and by the end of it Thomas’s provisions had shrunk alarm¬ 
ingly, for his foraging parties found it impossible to avoid the Sikh 
and Maratha cavahy that swarmed round the camp, and prevented 
them from replenisliing his fast diminishing stock. Day followed 
day, jmd one week another, and there was no sign of Lakwa Dada’s 
coming. The investing lines were drawn olosor and closer, and the 
weak points in them Btrengthcned, until at last a complete blockade 
‘Was established, whilst, to complete liis troubles, the winter in Thomas’s 
three wells began to show signs of failing. 

Tin Asiatic sc^ldier, no matter how heroically led and commanded, 
is a fatalist at heart, and this prejudices him for defensive operations, 
for, cmioiisly enough, his fatalism always anticipates the worst, and 
vsfhen ho touches his forehead and says Kismet^'* he is prepared to 
accept defeat. When food ran short, and water began to be stinted, 
a portion of Thomas’s troops commenced crying “ Previous 

to the declaration of war he had enlisted several bands of Afghans to 
swell his ranks for the coming contest, and to tlie untnistwortliiness 
of these treacherous mercenaries his ruin can in a great measure bo 
traced. Pedron was not slow to avail himself of these facts, and 
began to intrigue with the malcontents in the besieged camp, and 
/'ring corrupt influences to bear upon them. The families of several 
of Thomas’s native officers resided in Perron’s territory, and their 
dependent situation was taken advantage of .to effect their master’s 
downfall. Perron, being acquainted with their circumstances, had, at 
the commencement of the wurr, placed guards over the lioiises of mriny 
of tliese individuals, notably over those of Shit/ib Kh/in, who was 
commandant of the fort of Georgegiirh, and Khairat Kh^n, wlio com¬ 
manded Thomas’s first matchlock regiment, both of whose families 
resided in villages belonging to Perron. These native officers were 
now pressed to desert their colours under pain of their property being 
confiscated, and their women folk maltreated-^, throat more potent 
in tho East than fire or sword, Bribes, threats, and promises were 
all freely used to induce them and others similarly situated to forsake 
their allegiance. To this unfair and ignoble pressure many succumbed, 
not a few being selected men, who had been the recipients of tlio 
gj'eatesl kindness from Thotuas, and wliom ho had raised from low 
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l/fons in his army to appointments of authority and command. Yet, 
in the boar of his sore distroas, they Bcrupled not to prove traiiors io 
their salt, and joined his eneinios. 

But there was even fouler treacliery than this at work in the camp, 
for incendiary iires began to break out. In the fort of Goorgegarh, 
where Sliitfib Klidn commanded, several stacks of Iiay, which formed 
the chief forage supply were destroyed, whilst the small remaining 
store of grain was made away with by means orpially nefavioiis. Not 
content witli this, these porfidioxis men were constantly instilling 
into the minds of the troops the peril of their situation, and the im¬ 
possibility of saving thomselvea except by submitting to tlie enemy 
and joining tJiem, as iltey were daily invited to do. Of those traitorous 
designs Thonnis was not informed until it was too late, when their 
truth was brought home to him by the sudden increase in desertions. 

Meanwhile Lakwa Dikla did not arrive, and, disheartened by 
Thomas’s misfortunes, several othfir chiefs, who had promised him 
their aesistanoo, not only witliheld it, but actually joined his enemies. 
Constant and. authentic information of all tliat was passing in, his 
camp reached Pedron, wlio, on the 2Brd of October, hoisted a flag, 
and publicly announced that all deserters from Georgegarh fealdng 
refuge under it sliould receive quartyr. That night two of Thomas’s 
newly-raised battalions marched out, and availed themselves of this 
proclamation, and three days later, Sharif Khiln and Hamza Kh/in, 
tw^o Afghan mercenaries, whom ho had recently entertained, followed 
their base examxdo, and p>assod over to Pedron wiih ail their men. 

Amidst all these dangers and difficulties Thomas was the only 
person who never lost heart, but uncoasingly ondoavoured to buov 
up the spirits of his people with the assurance that help was coming. 
To Lakwa I>^kla he sent frequent aud urgent message.^, and as con¬ 
stantly heard from him, one letter, full of the usual specious ])romisos, 
reaching him as late as the 3rd of Novomhor, VAman Bao also wrote 
encouraging Thomas to persevere, and stating he was sending rein¬ 
forcements. But they were all words, idle words, aud noitlior Lakwa 
Dada's nor Vdman Rao’s standards ever apx) 0 arod. 

On the Gth of November Thomas determined to make a last efbj'Xit, 
and witli a body of cavalry endeavoured to .surprise Pedron’soamp by 
a night attack. But traitors had given information of the intended 
attempt, and the sortie was met with a discharge of ly^isketry, artillery 
and rockets from an enemy fully prepared and ^.'’tiju-aWy poked, and 
the attempt resulted in failure and defeat, xly this time Thomas was 
reduced to the direst straits. The grah,-in the camp was enishod, and 
the scanty supply that his foraging^Jarties collected at a great expense 
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ffe, was sold at the price of blood. His cattle had nearly all been 

illed^ his water supply was almost exliausted, and his troops were 
kept alive on meat rations, ^a form of food not only nnsnitablo but 
positively injurious to men jiccnstomecl to f^rain diet. Finally, liis 
amrimnition began to run short,- and threatened to leavoi him without 
the means, as well as without the men, to light. In this extremity 
there remained to Jiim but one Buigle chance. A largo convoy of 
grain had been deapatehod by V^iman Bdo, and his hopes v/ere all 
centred on, its reaching him safely. It was due on the 10th of 
November, but on the previous iiigl.it a detachment of Tedron’s horso 
discovered and captured it. In a spirit of Oriental brutality the noses 
of the camel drivei’s oonveyiug it were cut olf and sent with taunts 
info Thomas’s starving camp, early on the following morning. At 
the samo hour he learnt of the desertion on the previous night of Ins 
most trusted Afghan chief, a man .named Ali Ghdl, in whom ho had 
hitherto roposed the gi^eatest confidence, and whose loyalty had never 
been doubted. 

In such a pass the bravest man might without dislvonour have given up 
an unequal fight; but submission never entered Thomas’s miiub In 
this distresB,”.be writes, ‘‘I had no rosourco but either to attack tho 
enemy by night, to sally forth and try the event of a contest by 
day, or to attempt a retreat, leaving the infantry to make the best 
terms they could with the enemy.” No idea of surrender is apparent 
here, thoiigk it must have been the uppermost thought in the mind 
of every other man in the camp. But Jownij Jung never belied liis 
reputation for a moment. The word defeat was not in his dictionary : 
and when circumstances obtruded it, the letters shaped themselves 
into defiance. Fight by day, or fight by night, or, at worst, a clash 
tlirough those investing iines, sword in hand, and his horse’s head 
pointed for Hausi, wore still resources ” left him. After a short 
consideration he deterxnined to hazard the first, and attempt to fight 
his way past tlie enemy, and reach his capital. 

He accordingly gavo the necessary directions for carr^dng this 
resolution into effect; but his soldiers, suspecting his intention, began 
pack up their baggage and openly desert tho camp. Upon this, 
Thomak^-'^sembled his officers and inquired of them the cause of the 
commotion Ike lines. They replied that no further reliance 

could be placedQ,^^ troops, who, confounded by their difficulties, 
would no longer reiTAin true to their colours. On hearing this, Thomas 
proceeded in person to tnT endeavoured to reanimate his 

men, but hunger and thirst want and privation had laid their 
bands upon his followoi-s, and 1^^^ fatalism of their race they 
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iicoeptocl the decree of Fate, convinced that the star of Jowrnj 
Jung had set. 

But Thomas relaxed not his efforts, To encourage the drooping 
spirits of his people ” (1) he gave orders for an attack to ho made on 
one of the enemy^s advanced posts which, from its situation, appeared 
easy to he taken. But a dilBoulfcy arose regarding bullock drivers, 
wlio had all deserted the camp. Borne sepoys, however, encouraged 
by the promise of a liberal reward, undertook the office, and a select 
detachment quitted the camp. But whether from being infected 
witli the depression of spirits that prevailed, or beoauso they were 
really unfit for the work assigned them,tih6 sopoye conducted thom- 
solves in so awkward a mamier, and made so little exertion in getting 
on ibe guns, that it was necessary to recall tliem to camp. 

Shortly after this his spies brought Thomas information that the 
enemy, having been apprised of his intention to force his wuiy to 
Hiinsi, had formed line ready to oppose ins progress. And it now 
seemed to him that, hi the present discontented state of his troops, if 
he attempted to carry out his design, the termination must be defeat 
and disgrace. 

The end was drawing near. At sunset Thomas summoned a 
council of war, and pubmitted to his officers the circumstances of 
their situation. They gave it as their unanimous opinion that 
nothing remained but an unconditional surrender to tlm enemy; 
Long and earne.stly did their loader try to persuade them that a 
retreat to Hdnai was still practicable; but his exertions were iueffec- 
tual, and ho was forced to confess that a dismal aspect x>resenfced 
itself on all sides.*' The spirit of resistance was crushed out of the 
camp, saving only the inextinguishable spark glowing by conqiaris-on 
more brilliantly than ever in the bosom of its chief 

Scarcely was the council of war dismissed than Thomas learnt 
that a body of Itphillas stationed over the wells had gone over to the 
enemy.. Other troops were at once appointed to guard the posts thus 
abandoned, but to his sorrow Thomas found that the s^iirit of . 
desortioii had seized on the Muhammadan soldiery in general, tlue 
cavalry aiono excepted. At seven o’clock in tlio evening the who^\3 of 
the troops stationed on otit-post duty followed tlio example of, the 
Bohillas, and it became apparent that Pedron was making pre¬ 
parations for a general assault. Bimullaneously an inceivAliary fire 
broke out in tlio last stack of hay, wliioh, as Thomasy afterwards 
leiirnt, was a pireconoerted signal between the tra^‘tors in his camp 
and the enemy. Even as the ffames leapt forth into jiho dark night, 
word was, brought Iiim that Shitab Klnua, who •commanded at 
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’gegarhj and altliongh secretly in league with Peclron, had np to 
now preserved an appearance of loyalty, was mounting his horse 
preparatory to leaving the fort, attended hy all his people and their 
olTeots, and that a party of the Maratha troops had approached the 
walls in order to escort tlioso deserters to safety, and occupy the 
abandoned post, 

Thomas’s soldiery wero now openly deserting the camp in all 
directions, and tho only battalion that remainod faithful was the one 
formerly commanded by Hoptos* It had entered on the campaign 
700 strong, but tho severe service of tho last two months had reduced 
it to little more than 200. These,’' writes Thomas in his memoirs, 
with pathetic brevity, ‘^were the only men that stood true to my 
interests.” 

Even the splendid spirit of Jcyivriij Jung was dismayed now. New 
dangers and calamities sprung up on every side. Within and without 
tho camp all wore against him. Tho enemy were preparing to 
advance in overwhelming numbers, and it was evident that in 
another hour all would he over. And so, at nine o’clock on the night 
of the 10th of November, IBOl, George Thomas mustered his Europeans 
and 800 of his chosen cavalry, and putting himself at their head, led 
the way out of the doomed camj). 

Prosper him, kind Fate I Prosper a brave man’s ride to-night ! 
No Worthier object of thy kind decree ever appealed for thy aid. No 
stouter heart over faced thee than this gallant Irishman, who 
gallops now for life and liberty 1 

The direction Thomas took was that in which Major George 
Hessing’s Brigade was encamped, and against its five battalions ho 
made hia last daring cliargo. He succeeded in breaking through 
them, but the alarm v/as at once given, and the whole of Pedron’s 
cavalry turned out in pursuit. Overtaking tho little band of fugitives 
before they had gone far, they attacked them with vigour, and tho 
escort, disheartened by late events, lost their aecuBtomed courage 
and scattered and molted away, leaving Thomas with four 
lEnropeans—Captains Herirsey and Birch and two sergeants—to fly 
for X their lives. And so, alone and imattondod, “ into the midnight 
thej^ galloped abreast.” 

Tlij^ horse Thomas rode was a favourite animal, of a very superior 
Persian 8 rood, and of the highest spirit. Ho proved himself a horse 
witliout never” that night. Tho enemy contmuiug tlie pursuit, 
Tlioinas wasS oomx)elled to make a circuituoiis route to avoid falling in 
with, their straj^gling j>arties, and traversed double the actual distance 
between Gcorgogpxrh and Ilansi in reaching his destination. His 



generous steed covered tbo journey of 120 miles without halt or stay, 
and by nightfall of the 11th of November carried liis master safely into 
his capital, 


Fifty guns and all Thomas’s camp md baggage fell into Pedron’s 
liands- Tho few faitliful troops left behind laid down their arms, 
rejecting with contempt tho offers of service made them by tlie 
wiotors. Their personal attachment to Thomas survived liis downfall, 
and several of his old njitive othcors, who had been in his service for 
a long time, rent their clothes and turned beggars, swearing they 
would never serve as soldiers again,” 
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T TPOIS roaohiiig Hansi, Thomas’s :6rst care was directed towards 
^ its defences, and warned by bitter experience of the treacherous 
disposition of his Muhammadan soldiery, he committed the char^?o of 
the fort to his faithful Rajputs, whom on all occasions, and in most 
trying situations he found worthy of confidence. Two pieces of 
artillery were all that remained in the fort fit for service, but 
the dilatory advance of the enemy allowed time for eight new 
cannon to be cast and mounted. All the wells within a radius 
of several miles of the city were filled up, and the tanka defiled 
with beef and pork, so as to render their water undrinkable to 
either Hindu or MusalmdUu Just outsido H^nsi Thomas throw 
up three strongly-fortified outworks—one commanding the south¬ 
eastern gate, a second the southern, and a third the western gate, and 
these wore manned with Bohilla troops. It is diifioulb to estimate 
tlie exact strength of the force that remained to him: Skinner 
puts it down at G,000 men, but Thomas states there w^ero only 1,200 
adhering to his interests, of whom 300 were Rajputs. The latter 
estimate is probably the correct one : but whatever the number of his 
men, he had lost oonMonee in all except his Rajputs, and so critical 
did lie consider his situation tl.iat he took up his residence within 
the fort and w'as careful to keep a strict guard during the night to 
avert treachery. 

After his success at Georgegarh, Major Pedron brought the Third 
Brigade nj) to its full strength by drafting into it a sufficient number 
of men from the Second to fill the vacancies created by death and 
casualties, and conceiving the campaign practically finished, returned 
to xMigarli, leaving Major Louis Bourguieii with ten full battalions of 
infantry, OOO Hindustani horse, and 5,000 Sikh oavab^ to follow 
Thomas and effect the coup <lc grnce, 
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^ BourguioE set forward in a leisurely way, inarcliing by easy stages 
and x)ossessing himself of the wells in tlie vicinity of HAnsi, which ha 
stoi)pod to clear out. It was not until towards the end of November 
that ho reached the town, and after reconnoitring its environs several 
times, formed liis plan of attack. It was first necessary to capture 
the outworks which defended the gates, and an assault upon them was 
ordered. Three columns, of two battalions each, advanced at day- 
breali, led by Captain Skinner, Major Bernier, and liioutenant 
Mackenzie. They succoedod so easily, that Thomas ascribed tlien 
victory to treachery. It is certain that Bkinnor and Mackenzie mot 
wnfcli but a nominal resistance, tho garrisons scrambling out and 
running away as the stornicra advanced ; but, according to Bkinnor’s 
account, Major Bernier was obstinately opposed, for, by getting 
between the town and the outwork he was attacking, he cut off tho 
retreat of the troops defending it, who fought well and drove tho 
stormers back. Bernier rallied them, but was killed in the act of 
doing so, upon wbicJi liis men rushed forwai’d and earned tho place, 
putting every soul in, it to death. Considerable doubt is, how(3ver, 
thrown on this ^account by the recent discovery of a marble tomb 
stone, which was erected over Bernier’s grave, and the inscription on 
whi(di states tliat ho was killed on tho 10th of December at the 
storming of Ilansi. The outpost aflair above described occiuTed in 
November, and it is probable that Bkinner’s memory was at fault in 
making it the occasion of Bemie.v’s death. Tho total loss on 
Bourguien’s side was very small, and tho three captured works 
were now fixed upon as points for his trenches. Batteries being 
erected, a heavy fire was opened upon tho walls of the town, and, 
although, the defenders kept up a smart return, a broach was elTcoted, 
and three columns, numbering 1,500 men each, were told olf for the 
storm. 

At dawn o.f day on’the 10th of December the signal for attack was 
given. Captain Skinner and Lieutenants Skinner and Mackenzie were 
the ofiioers in command of tho columns. Tho elder Skiimor found 
liiinself opi^osed by Lieutenant Birch, whilst Ids brother and Mackenzie 
stormed the points defended by Captain Hearsey and a native ofiioer 
named Elias Bog. The two lieutenants made good their way after 
some resistance, but Captain Skinner was twice beaten back by 
Birch, who defended his post well. Burning thatcli, powder pots, and 
every missile that came to hand were showered down upon the 
stonners, greatly distressing and disheartening them. At a third 
attempt, however, they made good their footing, and just as Skinner 
clambered up the breach, he saw Birch about twenty yards off 
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to,king aim at him with a double barrellod gun, both of wliich barrels 
ho diecbarged. Fortunately lie missed his mrirk and Bkiuuer bmnech - 
ately ‘‘levelled his javelin,” and darting it at Birch, took oif his hat, 
whereupon the latter set off running and joined his party who had 

already left the walls. ^ 

Bourguion’s throe columns now converged towards the centre of iho 
towm, driving the enemy before them, tintil Tiioxnaa came up with his 
reserves to’the relief. Attacking the younger Skinner he beat him 
back to the walls of the town; but the latter, being joined by his 
brother, advanced again, and obliged Thomas to retire. The tlnoe 
columna now offooted a junction in tho central ba^jaar, which becamo 
the scene of a desperate conflict. Thomas having ordered up a 
(Fpoundor, brought it to bear on tlie stormers, and by several discharges 
of grape expelled them from the bazaar, but they, being reinforced by 
a reserve battalion and two 0-pounders, were able to retake the 
position. Tho contest was now carried on at closest quarters, tho 
fighting being hand to hand. Young Skinner approached so near to 
Thomas tliat ho made a sabre cut at him and would have disabled him 
but for the protection afforded hf his armour. Thrice tlie tide of 
battle ebbed to and fro, now one party, now the other, gaining ground. 
The narrow side streotB were choked with the bodies of the dead, and 
wounded who had crawled out of the way, and the central bazaar ran 
red with blood. Desperate defence was opposed to obstinato attack 
from mornmgmntil noon, when the superiority of 'Bourguien’s numbors 
began to tell, and after disputing every incli of ground with the most 
determined valour and resolution, Thonias was compelled to withdraw 
into the fort and .abandon his capital to his enemies. 

The loss of life, in comparison to the numbers ongaged, was enor- 
mous. Skinner puts down the killed and wounded on Bourguions 
side at 1,600, but due allowance>s must be made for his habitiuxl 
exaggeration. Amongst the wounded was Lieutenant Mackenzie, 
and several native olhcers were killed. Thomas records that after 
tho fight only 700 men remained to him, and this would make his 
loss about 500. Directly victory was assured, Bourguien, who had 
watched the conflict from a strategic, but safe, position in the rear^. 
marched into tho town with two battalions and B,00() dismounted 
troopers, ivnd relieved tho combatants who wore allowed to retire to 
tho rear. 

Tho following morning Bourgiiien’s battering guns were dragged 
into Hdusi, and trenches dug within two hundred yards of the fort. 
Eight lB*pouaders being run into position in the central bazaar, 
their fire was brought to bear upon (ho walls of the citadek J iiouiao 
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e every tliwpoBition to dofeiid Mmsolf^ but liis troops had lost heart 
and wore no longer the same mon whom he had so often led to viotory 
in tlie past. I'roni time to time they followed him out to the attack, 
but they fought with the conviction of coming defeat, and although ho 
sometimes succeeded in driving the enemy out of the trenches, lie 
was unable to maintain any temx:)orary advantage. 

. The bombardment itself produced but little effect, for the balls of 
the cannon merely buried tbomselves in the mud walls of the fort 
witiiout in the least degroe shaking their solidity. On this becoming 
apinarent it was decided to ooiamenco mining, and Bourguien’s sappers 
advauo^^d to within tea yards of the crown-work. But moanwhile 
the conditio.]^ affiprs within the fort fell from bad to worso* Pro¬ 
visions scarce;, and thcT'^^^mger from shot and sholl so constant 
as '.'.ot t 9 ' leave v, moment’s rest: of mutiny appeared 

amongst tVoMui^ammachm troops, and. uameroh&.dosortions occurrodp 
00 that it was soon ap|.»v<.:,vit ti^at only time was wanting io <^mi}leto 
tho tale of Thomas’s ruin. 

Bourguieii now began to intrigue w'ith tjarrison in the fort. 
Letters offering them six months’ pay and perniaiiem ftoryvce under 
tho Marathdflag were rolled iou.Tnl arrows and shot over the ramparts, 
and replied to by the same method. Before long these insidious 
proposals began to bear fruit, 'i’hero were still a faithful few around 
Thomas, but they wdre in the minority, and Bourguieu was assured 
by those ho tampered with that in a short time they would be 
able to arrange an accommodation for the fort to be surrendered and 
its master delivered up. 

But in ti l is the darkest hour of tliat darlc time Jowrtij Jimg found 
in his enemy’s camp hearts touched by his splendid spint, and who 
would not suffer this gallant soldier to become tho victim of such foul 
treachery as that premeditated, Lewis Ferdinand Smith, the two 
Skinners and Mackenzie wore respectable and honourable .men, and 
unable to acquiosoe in deeds of shame. Bourguien had boasted how 
ho woubbill-use “that blackguard Irishman ” when he once got hold 
of him, vowing he should be confinod in prison, a threat be w'as quite 
capable of carrying into e:s:ocution. “ But this,” writes Skinner, “ was 
language wo did not admir^, and we felt imlignant at this underhand 
ti'eachery, and agreed that it would bo disgraceful if Thomas fell 
tlirongli such intrigue.” And so these oiiioers, some English,' some 
countryborn, waited upon Bourguien and. romoustratod against what 
was going on, and, partly by protest, partly by porsuasio.n, provailcU 
upon him to allow Thomas the barren honours of a capitulation, 
pointing put that much more credit would result from such a course 
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liourgnion resiscea, oui' ' uiau — - 

amuk liad put him in liigh spirits aacl good liumour,’’ they })rossoa 
their point, and at last he consented, calling out in Ms broken English, 

“ Well, gentlemen, you do as you like. I give power. Only he bo 

one dam Englifdaman.'’ ^ y 

Thomas was aware of the conspiracy ripening against him, but 
powerless to prevent it. The Itajputs still remained faitldol, and it 
was his intention to hold out as long as it ,t/aa possible; but it waa 
plain to see that the end was near, and that nothing could save hvm. 
When, therefore, Captain Smith was deputed to visit him a 

flag of truce, with the offer of honourable tornia, £^‘oiv ed imn 

witli gratitude, and on learning he had Ijooiii sent by ^hc ^ 

English oiheem to save him dMionour, thankful him 
lie would retiun aiubilay any terms the oiheers would 

]>c accepted; After sonao tfoublo, Bonrguien, prevailed upon to 
sahctioia, the following: that Thomas permitted to i epar 

with all his money andxv-iv^ate property to BritiBh territory, arad las 
troops 10 march out with all their private arms, and the 

honours of v/ar; but that everything else in the fort was to bo made 
over to the victors. 

Thomas's acceptation cf these terms may be best recorded in his 
own words :— * 

“ Considering, therefore, tliat I had entirely lost my party, Mid with 
it the hopes of at present subduing my enemies, the Sikhs, and the 
powers in the French interest; that I bad no expectation of succour 
from any (piarter, Luekwa having gone to Jondpor©; that if hostilities 
continued my resources in money would have failed ; in this situation 
I agi’eed to evacuate the fort.” 

And so the curtain fell on the rule of JowYtij Jung<, and the princi- 
polity he founded. AVon by the sword, and hold by the sword, it was 
suiTondered at the sword’s point. Crowded are its brief but brillianl 
annals with tales of lawless, yet dauntless daring and audacious energy, 
and fitly closed by the heroism of the last grand struggle, when 
against dangers that appalled, and overwbehning numbers that 
crushed, the unconquerable spirit of George Thomas resisted for long 
weeks of unequal strife and constant battle the might of Perron's 
power. 

On the 20fch of December, 1801, the terms of surrender were drawn 
out end signed, and a cessation oi hostilities declared. It was agieed 
that possession of the fort should be given up in two days. An inter¬ 
view followed between Bourguien and Thomas, at the bungalow o.t 








wl'icli was Bifcuated upon tbe banks of the Umteo tanK jn 
^nsi. All Botirgnien^s oinoora woi'o assombM to receive 
the < oldier* His behaviour was dignifiotl and courioous, and 
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he jularly gi'acious to tho younger Skinner, “ whom he eni- 

braoed/’ evud showed him the cut he had received from him on his 
belt during the light of the 10th of December. His demeanour had a 
marked effect on Bourgrden, who treated him with great po’Hteness and 
. invited him and hia two officers, Birch and Hearsey, to dinner on the 
next day. ' ♦ ' 

Thomas accepted the invitation, and about seven o’clock on the 
following evening rode into camp, attended by 50 of Ihs cavalry. 
His bearing was now greatly changed from that of yesterday, and ho 
showed signs of deep dejection, as though bowed down by the weight 
of his misfortunes. At eight o’clock dinner was served in a large tent 
and all sat down. With the chivalrous sympathy all brave* soldiers 
feel for a fallen foe, Bourguien’s officers tried their utmost to cheer 
their guest, carefully framing their conversation so as to avoid all 
- reference to recent events, and endeavoming to enlist his interest in 
^''^her topics. Presontly the wine began to flow, and Thomas sought 
^^njJfdrl} in its fickle cheer. By eleven o’clock at night tlie whole 
^^^»l>any wa.s “ pretty merry,” and drinking the health of Heneral 
^^®fron” and “George Thomas,” and Thomas himself seeiaed <iuito 

/ Sudilonly, stirred by some evil and tmgeaoronB impulse, Louis 
Jdourguien raised his glass aloft, and from his seat at the head of the 
\ablo, called loudly out: “ Let us drink to the success of Perron’s 
*^ijE’ms I ” 

' in a moment the sounds of laughter and carouse died away, and an 
hminoUB hiiush succeeded, as those present rebelled against the toast 
,'and in testimony turned their glasses up. 

' As Thomas realised the import of that action, and the generous 
/ sympathy it convoyed, bis impulsive Irish nature yielded to the insult, 
/ and to the condemnation it had evoked, and he burst into tears. 

But only lor a moment j-'be next he was Jo wruj Jimcj once more, 
fierce and furious. Spimgmg to his feet he confronted tho man who 
could thus taunt him in the hour of his misfortune, and laying his 
hand on his sword hilt, called out to Bourguien that it was to his own 
ill-fate his fall was duo, and not to the prowess of the low braggart 
who insulted him. Then, drawing his sword and waving it over his 
head, he cried aloud : 

“One Irish Sword is still sufficient for a lumdred Frenchmen.” 

One Irish Sword! And what a sword it wuvs. Sikh and Eohilla 
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and Patlnui Ivad fled "ootbre it. Ifc had shielded the Mnj^af 
tvinces of. JiJaliai’anpiir from inTasion, and reinstated the Witch of 
Sardhana on her throne; it had soonrgod the lawless Mewatti 
diefcricta into submission, and estahlishod a ruler in rebellious 
Bowari; Jaipur and Bikanir had paid it tribute, Batinda had 
bought its clemency, Hariana knew its weight, and Udaipur its 
reach; it had carried conquest to the banks of the gloaming Sntlej, 
and, but three montlis since, had defeated the battalions that were 
still known as “ De .Boigne's,’^ One Irish SwotcI —sufficient for a 
hundred FrenchmaUj truly, as it flashed out now in tho dimly-liglded 
tent. More than sufficient for Louis Bourguien, who felt the magic 
of its latent power, and in a palsy of terror jumped from his chair, 
■and rushing out of the tent, called for his guard to protect him. 

Thomas’s troopers, who were outside, crowded in at tho first sound 
of higli words. For a moinont it seemed as though a fight was 
imminent, but the European officers present assured them that it was 
‘‘only tho Sahib drunk,’* and bado the men keep off, whilst Thomas in 
the midst kept wildly waving his sword and’ calling out in 

Hindustani to “ See I see I how he had made the d-d Frenchmav 

run like a jackal.” 

A dramatic scone. Picture the grout Irishman, swaying to and 
as he lunges ar^d thrusts witii his sword into the empty air, in 
intensity of his oxcitoment. In bis face the flush of wine, in his QyW ^ 
the glitter of passion, in his attitude the ferocity of insultod honoiil* 
Tho swarthy tron^ors, thronging in, press forward with edank of steel 
and angry cries ; the turbanod servants huddle in tho doorways; with^ 
out the hurried 017 to arms, and shouting and confusion swelling the* 
clamour; within tho tent all have risen from the littered table, and 
are crowding round Thomas, striving to pacify pirn, whilst he! 
wrestles and towers above them, waving his sword apd glaring at thc\ 
empty chair from whence the master of the feast lias fled. 

It required the greatest pei%suasion to prevail up4i! him to sheath 
Ills weapon. The natives were hustled out, and after Thomas had \ 
been induced to resume his seat, it was explained to him that the 
wine Bourguien had taken was the cause of his forgetting himself, 
and that no insult had been intended. With the inconsistency of 
intoxication, Thomas agreed to make it up, whereupon the French man 
ventured to return, and siiaking hands begged Thomas’s pardon. 

Peace being thus .restored, the wine flowed again, and it was soon 
ovident that tho btinquet was degenerating into an orgies. The elder 
Skinner was orderly officer of the day, and seeing how matters were 
sl^aping, withdrew and rode off to tlio town, w'hioh was occupied by 
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lien's troops, ti caution the men not to cliailengo Thomas on 
his retiirii to the fort. Unfortunately he omitted to warn the guard 
posted at the south-eastern gate, which was the one Thomafl entered 
by, and in consequence on the arrival of the latter about midnight, 
ho was saluted with the usual challonge Who-Kiini-DaT ? ” 

Sahib Bahadur r* (the great master), was the reply from 
Thomas’s troopers, that being the name by wliioh ho was always 
known. 

Tlie sentry replied that he knew of no Sahib Baluidxir^ and could 
let no one pass without permission from his oflicer. Thomas heard 
this, and traiimg round to his men asked tliem, • 

Could any one have stopped Sahib Bahadur at this gate but one 
month ago ? ” 

“ Ko, no! ” they answered, with the effusive concurrence typical of 
the native character. Whereupon Thomas dismounted, and draiving 
his sword, made a slash at the poor sentry and cut off his right hand. 
The guard immediately fell in and Thomas’s life was in clanger, but 
' at this moment Skinner came up and further misebiof was 
led. 

) found Thomas staggering up and down, his naked sword in his 
d, and Hearsey and several of his troopers trying to lay hold of 
n. At length one of the latter caught him from behind, and lie 
as disarmed. Ho then submitted to be placed in a palanq? 7 in, and 
n‘i this conveyance the Lord of Hdnsi was carried into his fort for the 
jiast time. 

The next morning, on recovering his senses, Thomas leanit from 
JJearsey what had happened. Whereupon he sent for the trooper he 
hncl maimed and gave him Ils.500, and’ wrote to Bourguion apologising 
for his conduct. 

Alas, for that Irish sword I The pity that it should bo sullied by 
tho stain of this cowardly act. In all his excesses Thomas never 
plumbed a deeper degradation of drink than this pitiable incident 
displays. Would that, if happen it must, it had happened on eny 
other night than that on which, in a dash of defiance that lifted 
him high abeye his misfortunes, ho bearded Bourguion at his own 
table, and Canned for his Irish sword that it was still .snlhcient for a 
hundred B anchmen ! 
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CHAPTEE X, 


THE DEATH AND CHARACTEK Ol^ OEOEDB; THOMAS. 


1802. 



til© 29fcli of 'December, 1801, Oebrg© Thomas evaouated H;insj, 


and three days later, under escort of a battalion of Bov\rg\uei7NS 
infantry commanded by Captain Smith, started for Anupshahr—the 
very place from which he had commenced his advenfcnroos career exactly 
eight years before. He carried with him the wreck of his fortune 
tl?.e value of about ono lakh of rupees, in momy, jewelry, shawls 
other property, and was accompanied by liia wife and family. 

From Anupehabr Thomas proceeded by river to Benares, whio, 
reached in March. Here he met the Governor-geiiorars fleet ’ 
boats on its way to Lucknow, and was invited by Lord 'VVellosley 
an interview, in the course of w!,iicli Thomas afforded the OovornoM 
general a great deal of valuable information about the countrio's 
beyond Delhi, and the strength of the armies of the native princes 
the western parts of India. In connection with this meeting thero 
a characteristic anecdote recorded, which must not be omitted, ta 
order to illustrate Thomas’s remarks a map of India was laid on the 
table, in which, as was and is still customary, the British possessions 
were coloured red. On this being explained to Thomas, ho swept hm 
great hand across the chart from end to end with the emphatic 
comment, “ All this ought to be red’! ’’ 

Therein breathed the true spirit of Jowruj Jung, Bad that map * 
was destined to bo, and the great statoaman he aidressod little 
suspected how soon. And in this connection it is c adc^s to observe 
tbOit nearly forty years later, Banjit Singh, the old Lion , of Lahore, 
made an almost identical observation under shcoilar cir imBtances, 
hr when a map of India happened to be placed before Tim and the 
'heoryof its eolouring explained, he fixed on it that one ]enefrating 
3 of his, which w^as equal to any other mauls two and 
lost in Thomas’s words remarked, It will all he red soa, ' 
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^o.mfi;3 remainGd aoniG tiaio afc Benares aiTanging hla and 

it was here that he diefcatod his memoirs to Captain Francklin, Ho 
proposed/' writes his biographer, ‘‘to deliyer his information in’tiie 
Persian langviage, adding, that from constant use, it had become 
more familiar to hiui than liia native ^tongue. Ti\is offer, for obvioxis 
reasons, was doclined; but it proves Mr, Thomases capacity under 
every disadvantage arising from a want of regular education, and I 
have no hesitation in declaldng my opinion that if Mr. Tliomas had 
found leisure to oultivato his inincl, his progress in ihC most useful 
branches of literature would have been surprisingly rapid. Ho spoke, 
wrote, and read the Hindustani and Persian languages with un¬ 
common fluency and precision/' 

It was Thomas’s wish to return to Ireland with his Itohy and' 
fortune, and pass his days in lotireinont in his native land. With 
this aim in view he left Benares, and commenced his journey to 
Calcutta by river. Bat misfortunes had broken lii ^. daring mind and 
impaired his robust constitution, and he succumbed, a victim to his 
own fatal weakness, on the 22nd of August, 1802, in the forty-sixth year 
of his ago. He died near the .military cantonment of BalmUnpui'*, in 
the burying ground of which .place Ms romaina we.re interred. 

Captain Francklln states that a monument was being erected to 
Tliomas's memory at the time when he was finishing his memoirs. 
Anxious to include in these pages the epitaph which his contemporaides 
placed over Ceorge Thomas, particular ondeavours have been made 
to secure tho same, but without success. “I have searched every 
cemetery in Beiiiampur, English and Dutch,” writes an esteemed and 
courteoua correspondent, “ but no trace of George Thomas’s tomb can 
be found. In the cemetery now in use there are many old tombs 
■without any name plates loft on them : the plates have fallen out, and 
whore they have been xhokod uj) whole, they have been inserted in 
the wall. I have, no doubt that Mr. Thomas’s plate has fallen out 
and boon broken—if it ever existed.” The illustration shows the pro¬ 
bable site of his grave. 


Xu appearance Thomas was a singularly hno and tall man, standing 
upwards of six feet in height, and his limbs and body w'ero massive 
and well proportioned. His constitution was an iron one, and his 
Xdiysical strength enormous, whilst his dexterity with the sword was 
such that he could decapitate a bullock with a .singlo strokb. His 
countenance was hold and opien, and his bearing manly and erect. 
“ From the constant «ind active use of his limbs, during his long and 
arduous warfare” writes Franckiin, “he had contracted a certain 
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mevatiou of the head, which gave him an aii* of stiiTriOSS, but, at the 
b'aino time, added to his martial appearance, and seemed to indicate 
something of the intrepidity of spinfc wliich wholly possessed his 
conduct to the last hour of his life.” 

The life which was brought to a premature close at Bahrampur 
pVGSonis a strange admixtiu’e of strength and weakness, and the 
contrast enables ns to seo the actual clay of which the man was 
moulded. Although this circumstaiico may dispel much of the 
glamour that surrovinds Thomas’s romantic careei’, the knowledge 
of his frailty heightens our astonishment at his achievement. 
Bor it reveals the fact that this fearless Irishman, who, cutting him¬ 
self adrift from all communication with his follow-countrymen, 
plunged into an \tnlaiown land, raised himself from the position of a 
private soldier in a native army to that of an independent prince, 
waged indiscriminate war, invaded foreign territories, fought battles, 
stormed fortresses, and pillaged towns, premeditated the conquest of 
the Panjab, and pitted his strength against Perron when the latter 
was in the zenith of his power—this Ii’ishraan, we find, was a very 
luiiuan hero after all, From the summit of his success as independent 
ruler of Hdnsi and self-elected aeonrge of tJie Silch states, it is a deep 
drop into the abyss of that fatal fortnight at Georgegarh, and an 
acfjuaintanco with these facts creates a wonder, not how he rose but 
how he fell We find it, indeed, more difficult to understand his 
exhibition of weakness than his display of strength. 

There is, of course, very much that is unrecorded in Thomas’s life. 
Franeklin’s memoir is, at best, a mere summary of facts, without a 
comment or an explanation conceded. What Thomas did—he did. 
No analysis of motive elucidates his actions, oven when they are 
most lawless. Perhaps it is better so, It is to be feared that the 
pliilosophy of Jowriij Jung savoured too much of “the good old plan” 
to permit of his history being too closely scrutinised. 

But passing from his motives to his deeds there comes to us much 
that compels our admiration. The rornaiicofid pages of Indian 
adventure contain no epic more stirring than that of George Thomas. 
AVliether he is sstriding forward to conquest, or standing defiant in 
resistance he amazes us with his prodigious daring and his un¬ 
conquerable resolution. Without a single advantage of birth or 
education, without moans and without friends, he fought bis way to 
suocess, Suftering in its acutest form from an Irishman’s irresistible 
propensity for fighting, Thomas’s Indian career was one prolonged 
battle. Never resting for one moment on his arms, ho faced about 
from one victory or repulse, only to attack another foe. Nothing 
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!smayecl him, nothiiig stopped liim. 1.1(5 led his flying columns 
thirty, forty, and fifty miles a day into tho heart of an onomy^s 
country; he sacked villages of their cooking-pots and household 
utensils for metal to cast him cannon ; he seldom saw o. fortress but 
ho stormed it thore and then; never met a foe but ho forthwith 
offered fight. He did not know what it was to he defeated, and was 
most dangerous when other men would liave been most despairing. 
And yet, with all his lust of battle and his lawless extravagance, 
there comes, ever and anon, some strangely touching incident to 
reveal the finer nature of tho man, as when we find him forgiving a 
treaclierous master, championing a deposed prince, or assisting some 
weak and oppressed woman in her distress, with a nobility of 
character, a disinterestedness of design, and a chivalry of feeling that 
would have become many a better man. 

Let contemporary opinion speak for Thomas’s character. 

Thomas was formed by nature,” writes Captain h’rancklin, “ to 
execute tlie boldest designs, and though uncultivated by education he 
possessed a native and inherent vigour of mind, which (qualified 
him for the perfonnance of gi’eat actions, and placed hini on a level, 
witli distinguished officers of his day. His knowledge of tho different 
tribes and nations that composed the interior of the vast penhisiila 
of India was various, extensive and correct, and no man, perhaps, 
ever more thoroughly studied, or properly appreciated the Indian 
character at large. In his manners he was gentle and inoffensive, 
and possessed a natural politeness, and evinced a disposition to 
please, superior to most men. He was a loyal subject to his king, 
and a real and sincere we.U-wisher to tho prosperity and permaTieiico 
0.1 thO' British Bminrci in the East. He was open, generous, charit¬ 
able and humane, and his behaviour towards the families of tlioso 
persons who fell in his service evinces a benevolence of heart, 
and a philantliropy of spirit highly hoiiourablo to his character. 
But with these good (j[ualities the impartiality of history demands 
that we should state his errors, and endeavour to discover some 
shades in a character otherwise splendid. A (piiokness of temper, 
liable to frequent agitatio.ri and the ebullitions of hasty Wrath, not 
unfrequently rendered his appearance ferocious; yet this only occurred 
in instances when the conviviality of his temper obscured his reason, 
and for this, on conviction, no man was ever readier to make every 
acknowledgnient and reparation in liis power. Poribet correctness of 
conduct cannot be expected from a character like tim one under con¬ 
sideration, as a seclusion from civilised life and long absence from the 
exercise of those duties which constitute the chief enjoyment of social 
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liappiiiGBf:, roust necesstirily have tinctured, the itianuets ot tlio tiian. 
with fcw'roe portion of the spirit of tlio barbariaos with wl-iooi he wa?} 
i?o loog intirnato. Upon the wlrolo, however, wo ma.y be justified in 
romarking tliat oxi a review of the life and actions of this very extra¬ 
ordinary mnn, it ia difficult which most to admire—the intrepidity of 
spirit by which ho was i ncited to the performance of actions which, by 
their effect, raised him from the condition of a private subject to rank 
and distinction among princes, or the wonderful and uncommon at¬ 
tachment generally exhibited towards his person and interest by tl.m 
natives of every description who fought and conquered with him in 
his long and arduous career, and wdiose assistance exalted him for a 
time to a height of respectability and consequence that seldom falls to 
the lot of an individuaL*’ 

In these lines Captain Franoklin has laboured much to disguise 
Tho:;nas’s failmgs; but reading carefully between them it is easy to 
recognise the particular vices and shortcomings they indicate. No 
one could believe the debauch of Georgegarh was a new and sudden 
folly; it was, alas, the climax of a long course of dissipation. And 
for the rest it is enough to mention that Thomas bo far conformed bo 
the customs of the countiy as to keej) a Jiarem. After his death an 
exceedingly numerous progeny found an asylum at Sardhana, through 
the indulgence and charity of the Begum Somru, only in process of 
time to become merged in the native population of tho country ; 
although one, who bore his father’s name, rose to the position of an 
officer in her army. 

The following testimony of Lewis Ferdinand Bmith is, perhaps, 
more valuable than that of Captain Francklin, for he was brought 
into earlier and moi’e intimate relations with ^Thomas. 

Thomas was a bold, enterprising adventurer, who stepped over 
difficulties which would have disheartened many dai-ing minds. He 
was coarse and illiterate, but his courage was undaunted, his perse¬ 
verance mvmciblo, and his activity indefatigable. He had a strong 
judgment, cautious p)rudence, and great natural powers, was generous 
and hospitable, and often inBinuating from ine.liuation : and his ambi¬ 
tion required the operation of all those throe qualities. All ambitious 
characters must be generous: it is oim of the moat powerful instru¬ 
ments to forward their viowB. Thomas’s conduct had been sur¬ 
prisingly admirable until the moment when he required the exertion 
of all his uncommon powers. At this ontical moment he failed, and 
failed astonishingly. I can only ascribe it to his being confounded at 
the clifficnlties which opposed him, to his want of European officers, 
and to tho treachery of his native commanders. 
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U was intimately acquainted withbim, and had asincero respect ibr 
bis cUaractor. With Bome oddities, and many singulaiities, \ii\ was 
au niicommou charactor, and liis exertions towards station, power, 
riches and gloir,^ were still more imcommon. He was extraordinarily 
ainbitioua, which Wfl/S the principal cauao that led to hia ruin. Ho 
would bo all or nothing. To servo under the orders of anotlier Wtas 
an inglorious depenclonce in Iris estimation of things. Courage lie 
possessed to an eminent degree, and he certainly had abilities, if a 
deal’ bead, a solid judgment, and an acute discernment can be called 
by that name.” 

To Thomas’s military talents several competent critics have borne 
testimony. Writes a contributor in the GalcuUa Iieview:--^^We find 
tliis uneducated and dissipated adventmer casting guns at Hdn&i, 
strengthening his llaTiks in action against largo bodies of cavalry with 
ahhatiSf and altogether demeaning himself as a soldier in a manner 
that would have done credit to the school of Wellington and Napo¬ 
leon.” And another in the same journal: “This remarkable'man, 
by dint of perseverance, military skill, and great personal valour, 
carved out for himself a small principality, apd had there been only 
natives to contend against would have hold it. In him was pre¬ 
eminently displayed the energy of character w’hich distinguishes the 
Nnropean from the Asiatic. W© find him refusing to desert the cause 
of friends, bringing into subjection a district previously uncontrollable, 
building forts, easting cannon, and training levies. To support the 
widow of a Mahoinedan prince, who had appealed to him for help, ho 
marehod through a bostii© country, in open warfare witlx the chiefs of 
it, wliom he defeated in more than one battle, and lio was the first 
Englishman to plant his foot on the banks of the Sutler, although 
that honour is usually ascribed to Lord Lake,” 

Colonel James Tod, the author of “ The Annals of Rajas’tban/’ thus 
summarises Thomas’s character hi tlie pages of the Asiatic Jotirnal: 

“ In Thomas was seen the union of wild energy, considerabio fore¬ 
sight, and daring intrepidity, with gigantic form and strength, wliich 
placed him among tlie most conspicuous of all %vho carved their way 
to fortune in tliat wild held. Nor is there any reasonable doubt that, 
but for the brilliant close of bis career m the unequal but unavoidablo 
contest with Perron, ho would have made Lahore his capital Eor 
the Sikhs quailed before the name of Thomas, who spoke of tlicm i.s 
soldiers wifcli contempt, and treated them to liard knocks. With 500 
of his Bohilla cavahy ho would at any time have disposed of thrice 
that number of Sikh horse.” 

Tliis long list of quotations may be oonolucled by an extract from 
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__ Ecl/inh'Urgh Review, If we can forgive Thomas what, at that 

time and imder his circumstances, was rarely accounted a crimo, that 
he shod blood, and that very bn'gely, in the quarrels of others with 
which ho had no concern, and that he manifested very violent out^ 
bursts of temper, we shall still, to do him justice, be obliged to admit 
that he displayed many and very striking traits of generosity and 
i)oiiovoleuce; that he was scruprilously true to his engagements ; that 
he never deserted or betrayed a frieuvl or an ally; and that he pos¬ 
sessed in an uncommon measui’O those noble qualities which secured 
to him the devoted attachment of all, of whatsoever race, who served 
under him.” 

In estimating the character and career of George Thomas, after a 
lapse of nearly a hundred years, we must divest ourselves of many 
modern ideas, and judge hmi by the standard of the times in which 
he lived, and the scones in which he laboured. They were barbarous 
times and savage scenes. In the world which ho penetroded, only tlio 
strongest arm and sharpest sword, the shrewdest brain and least 
scruj)ulou 3 conscience, met with Success. Moral obligations wore 
unknown in the Mar^tba Empire. The ethics of the sons of Sivaji 
were simple. Might was right, and the end justified the moans. 

The starting point from which Tiiomaa began his career did not 
qualify him for tiie exhibition of any extraordinary virtue of forbear¬ 
ance. A common sailor at the end of tho last century was familiarised 
to despotism and tyranny. His personal liberty extended no further 
than tho hail of the press gang: his professional duties were inculcated 
and exacted with a Spartan seventy ; and he was rendered callous of 
life by the cheerful way in which ho was called on to kill or be killed. 
At a lime when tho high seas swarmed with privateers and pirates, 
the lawlessness of maritime warfare was notorious, and battle and 
chase were the conditions, not the exceptions, of naval life. This^ was 
the school in which George Thomas was educated, and in scrutinising 
his conduct and his humanifc^^ Ave must remember that ho sprang 
from the lowest strata of society in a civilised country, where men 
wore transported for pilfeiiug triiles, and hung for stealing sheei>. 
The brutality of the repressive laws of the eighteenth century exceeded 
the brutality of those who broke tliem, and if Thomas held life cheap 
in war, the country ho belonged to held it cheaper in peace.' 

To pass from Thomas’s merits as a man to his claims as a soldier 
a pleasant transition. He was a born leader, a general by intuition. 
He eiojoyed the precious gift of endearing men to his person, maiang 
them not merely soldiers but zealots in. his cause. He inspired con- 
hdoucc, courage, and eutUuslasm. Ho could rally panic-stricken 
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itaHons by the laagic of his preseuoo, and lead them to victoij 
where they had biifc just fallen back in defeat. His troops followed 
him, wifclioiit question or concern, on distant aiid hazardous enter¬ 
prises into regions terrible with vague dangers and unknown risks, 
lu the record of his military achievements it is difficult to particularise 
any as more brilliant than the rest, but taking thorn at haphazard, 
and as they occur to the running pen, what more dashing episode 
could be adduced than his isolated fight at Fatehpur ? what more 
masterly retreat than his witlul rawal from U daipur ? what more 
vigorous advance than his invasion of the Sutlej statoa *? and, above and 
beyond all, what more defiant and heroic resistance than that which 
his invincible resolution rendered possible at Georgogarh and Hansi ? 

To complete the estimate of bis military abilities contrast the con¬ 
ditions under which he fought and conquered with those existing in 
modern warfare. In the Sikhs, Rajputs and Hindustanis, whom 
Thomas engaged, he found enemies as bravo and daring as any exist* 
ing in the present day. He met them on a common ground with 
common arms. His superiority lay in his genius and his gallantry, 
not in machine guns and breach-loaders. The troops he led were 
composed of the game elements as' the troops he conquered ; they 
possessed no leaven of Britisli bayonets. The miisketB ho manu¬ 
factured and the cannon ho cast were not a whit better than those 
whose muzzles were pointed towards him. Tho forts ho stormed and 
captured were stronger by nature than the redoubts he erected to 
reduce them, or the armed camps ho defended. The leagues ho 
marched were trudged on foot, ofttimes through unexplored countries 
and trackless deserts, where the sun by day and the north star by 
night guided bis daring course ; no trooi)sb 2 ps or transport trams 
delivered him on the confines of an enemy’s country, surveyed and 
mapped for campaign. A commissariat system and a medical stall 
entered not into tho philosophy of his warfare, II was not the for¬ 
tuitous advantages of money, a superior equipment and an advanced 
civilisation that enabled him to overcome numerical superiority, but 
his own single intelligence and valour. No hope of public appreciation 
or reward spurred liim on to effort; he was sustained only by hi*; own 
dauntless resolve. Far beyond the farthest ken of his fellow-country¬ 
men George Thomas at Hansi was tho splendid solitary advance 
picket of English Empire in tho Panjab. 

Surely when we reflect on wbat he did, wo may acquit him of his 
lawlessness and forgive his frailty. Who can help but admire this 
reckless, resolute Irishman, as bo emerges breathless out of the great 
tumult of his times, and plants hie foot upon the walls of Hansi ? 
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IjoaH can remain imthrilled when, with a toncli that con¬ 
it, Georj^e Thomas, begirt wn'th enemies, fallon and dofeatod, 
draw’^s his Irish sword and hurls defiance at his French conqueror ? 
And who can help but love this vagabond advoiituror when ho sweeps 
his great hand athwart the map of India, and vows it should all bo 
rod ? 

To-day that map is all red. It is dyed deep with the blood ol 
conquered MardthA, Afghan, Siklj, Rajput, Mughal, Sindian, Baluchi, 
Bohilla, Gurkha, and Burmese. With ceaseless spread tho emblem¬ 
atic colour has increased and covered all. What then if Jowruj Jimg 
swept Jiis neighbour’s borders in foray, or seized a district and pro¬ 
claimed his rule ? Shall wo condemn him witli that map before us 
Lot us not seek our own justification, nor question his. Let it 
suffice that in our Panjab Province, where peaceful tillage has followed 
perpetual warfare, and battle-fields have been turned into quiet 
pastlu’e lands, tho spiiit of British adventure was typified by George 
Thomas, the van of British Conquest was led by Jotvmj Jung. 
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1755-1796, 


'^PHE events recorded in the preceding pages wEI liave iiiado the 
* name of Perron lamiliar to the reader, and tlie time has now 
come to deal with the career of this adventurer. But in order to do so 
satisfactorily, it is necessary to go back a little and bring hie history 
up to the point when Do Boigno resigned the command of the army 
of Hindustan, and thereafter continue the narrative wliich was 
intormpted by the interpolation of the life of George Thomas. 

Pierre CulUier, better known to history as General Perron, was 
bom in 17«55 at Chateau du Lome, Sarthe, France. His father was a 
cloth merchant, who failed in business whilst Perron was yet in his 
teens, and the boy w^as early thrown upon his own resources. After 
making a fruitless appeai for assistance to a lich relative, Perron 
determined to trast to his own endeavours, and early in 1774 laid out 
his modest capital in a speculative investment of handkerchiefs, and 
set out for Nantes with the object of disposing of them. Not meeting 
with success in this venture, he deserted oommerco^ and obtained a 
situation in the cannon foundry at Nantes, where he mastered the 
toohnicalities of casting guns. Ho then enlisted in a regiment of 
volunteers under orders for the Isle of France, whore he arrived in 
the same year. Later on ho appears to have transferred his seiwicea 
to the navy, for in 1780 he came out to India, according to one reiiort 
as a common sailor, to another as a petty officer on board the French 
frigate Sardine, under the famous Admiral Sullrein. The porlod w;va 
one when French military adventurers were we\oomed in tho native 
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of Southern India, and it was doubtless a knoAvlodgo of this fact 
that induced Perron to desert his ship, in company with throe of his 
messmates, and land on the Malabar coast. IMaking his way into 
the interior, he journeyed up country mitil he reached Upper India, 
where, about the year 1781, he entered the Rdna of Gohad’s corps, 
commanded by the Scotchman Sangstev, under whom there wore 
two other Europeans serving, Tom Logge, and Michael Pilose. 

Pierre Cuillior i\ow discarded his patronymic and assumed the 
nmn de guerre of Perron, which was the diminutive form of his 
Christian name. This fashion of adopting a Christian name or alias 
on entering the employ of the country prinoos was a common one at 
the period. Thus Walter Reinhard became Summers, which was 
corrupted into Sombre, and so, in native speech, to Somru. George 
Hessing was known as Joriis Sahihy Louis Bourguion, as Looee 
SaMbf George Thomas as the JeliaH Bahih, and James Shepherd as 
James Sahib, People who retained their surnames suffered dreadful 
atrocities at the lips of the natives. Robert Satlierland, for instanco, 
was known as Sutluj Sahib^ and Captain Symos as Simh Sahib^ 
while Captain Brownrigg was oven more unfortunate, lor his 
patronymic was twisted into Burrandeo Sahib, The designation that 
l^erron assumed was itself coiruptod by native pronunciation into 
Peer 00 Sahib— not altogether happy one for its possessor, since 
Peeroo is the Hindustani for a turkey. 

Perron began his Jiew career in a very hunible capacity, and it w’as 
not until two years had passed that he rose to non-commissioned 
rank, It is probable his first introduction into the native service was 
as an artilleryman, or at best an overseer in Sangsfceris Foundry. 
But his circumstances enabled him to marry, and he was united 
to a Mdlle. Beridon, whoso family resided at Pondichery and whose 
brother ♦‘a half-caste Frenchmanwas a military adventurer in 
Upper India. 

Upon the defeat of the Rdna of Goliad and the disbandment of his 
battalion, Perron entered a corps, commanded by an officer named 
Lestineau, in the service of the Jat R4jah of Bbartpur, obtaining an 
appointment as quartermaster- sergeant on a pay of Rs.GO a month. 
This was probably about the year 1784« He remained in the service 
some time, and was present at the battles of Chaksdna and Agra, and 
assisted in the occuxiation of Delhi by the Maratlias in 1789, when his 
ohiofwas in alliance with Madhoji Sindhia. It was on this occasion 
that Lestineau, having been detached to assist in the pursuit of 
CJhul^m Kadir at Meerut, possessed himself of that person’s saddle¬ 
bags, which wore fihWl with jewels looted from the palace at Delhi, 
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imd with this plunder and the regimental pay due to his battalion 
absconded, leaving his corps under the charge of liis second in 
command, Mons. J. Pillet, who proved unequal to the task of keeping 
the exasperated soldiery in order, for they mutinied directly they 
became aware of Lestineau'a flight, and were in consequence dis¬ 
banded by Madhoji Sindhians orders. 

Perron being thus thrown out of employment applied for service to 
Rana Kli4n, a general of high standing in Sindhia’s army. From this 
chief he received the command of a battalion, which was, however, 
soon broken up, and Perron found himself once again adiift on the 
world. A friend named Montigny now interested himself on his 
behali, and recommended him to the Begum Somru for employment, 
but as that lady’s military force was fifteen months in arrears of pay 
at this time, she did not fool justified in increasing her establishment, 
and Perron found his application unsuccessful, despite the very 
strong recommendations ho had received. This was in 1790, by 
which time ho had been more than nine years in India, and was 
apparently little further advanced in life than when he first sought his 
fortune in the East. 

But now came the turning point of his career. General De Boigne, 
who had recently been commissioned by Modhoji Sindliia to raise his 
First Brigade, was looking out for officers. Perron was personally 
known to him, and he had formed a favourable opinion of Jiis 
capacity as a brave soldier, and an artisan skilled in the work of a 
cannon foundry. So ha appointed him captain-lieutenant in the 
new Brigade, and gave ^ him the command of the Burhanpnr 
battalion. 

PeiTon soon ingratiated himself with his chief by his courage, 
activity and gieat pimr,iau.iity in his duties. He was a subordinate 
after De Boigne’s heart, being diligent, energetic and indefatigable, 
finding a pleasure in his work, and taking a pride in bringing his 
battalion to the highest pitch of efficiency and discipline. 

Towards the end of 1790 there occurred the campaign against the 
princes of Jaipur and Jodhpur, which witnessed the battles of Patan 
and Merta. Perron wa-s present at botli, and at the former 
particularly distinguished himself. De Boigne returned to 

headquarters, Perron was left behind to settle the newly annexed 
district Of Ajmir, and this task he carried out with considerable 
ability. In 1792 he marched back to the Dod-b, but was soon selected 
for further special employment. De Boigne had determined to 
reduce the fort of Kanaund, which still held out against the Mar.atha 
rule, and sent PeiTon witli four battalions to capture it. 
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held by Najaf KuH Khiln, ono of tho leading 
nobles at the court of the emperor Shah ^Alam. On Najaf Khan’s 
decease the possession of tlie fort passed to his wide vv, who, when De 
Boigne summoned her to surrender, seemed Inclined to obey, for, 
before his death, her husband had specially warned her not to attempt 
to resist the general. But whilst negotiations were going on a nev/ 
ally suddenly came to her assistance. This was none' other than 
Ismail Beg, who after the battle of Merta, had subniitfced to the 
Marathd, rule, and, it is said, accepted service under Sindhia. But his 
sympathies were always with the old r^,gime^ and Holkar, aware of 
this, instigated him to revolt, pointing out the excellent opportunity 
that offered of joining forces with Najaf Kln'm’s Begum* This 
artifice, by^whioh Tahuji Holko-r hoped to weaken his rival Sindhia, 
and so improve his own prospects in Hindustan, was a very trans¬ 
parent one; but the shallowest excuse was sufheient to tempt the 
gallant Mughal noble to strike another blow for the Faith, and he 
accepted the suggestion with avidity. Eenounoing his allegiance to 
Shulbia, he wrote to the Begum to hold out against the conqueror 
of their common country, and hurried to her fvssistance with an 
army of 20,000 men and bO guns. 

Upon hearing of this Do Boigne ordered Perron to advance with 
all speed, give battle to Ismail Beg, and bring him in dead or alive. 
Marching to Kanaimd, I^erron found the allies encamped under the 
Walls of the fort, and at once engaged them. It was the first 
important battle in which ho held chief opmmand, and he acquitted 
hinifielf very creditably. In less than two hours he inflicted a severe 
defeat on the enemy, killing 2,000 thorn, capturing all their guns 
and driving Ismdil Beg and his beaten iioops into the fort for 
shelter. 

The siege of the place was now undertaken, but Ismail Bog, 
although vanquished iu open fight, maintahaed a brave defence for 
four months. The thickness of the mud walls of. Kanaund proved 
impervious to Perron’s battering train, and ho was imable to effect .a * 
practicable breach, whilst his strength in men was msuflicieiit td take 
the stronghold by assault. It seemed as though the blockade wottld be 
a very slow business, when an accident occurred which accelerated it. 
One day the Begum, whilst playing a game of chess with an eunuch, 
was killed by a chance stone shot, whereupon tlie garrison became 
disheartened and broke into mutiny against Ismdil Beg, who had 
been instrumental in persuading their late mistress to resist. Hoping 
to gain moro favourable terms for themselves they conspired to 
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him up to the besiegers, but this plot coming to his ears, 
Ismail Beg anticipated their action by surrendering to Perron, who 
promised on his own faith and that of J)o Boigne’s to sp)are his life, 
and honourably redeemed his word despite Madhoji Sindbia’s wrath 

and opposition. , • 

During the siege of Kanaund an accident happened to Perron whioti 
maimed him for life. Wliilst experimenting with some hand grenades 
one of them burst as be was in the act of throwing it, and so 
shattered his liand tlrat he was obliged to submit to ainirulation, and 
thereafter he was often known among the natives as Ehlust, or Tho 
One-handed. But hia success at Kanaund was rewarded by Ids 
pronrotion to the rank of major, and on the creation of Do Boigne’s 
Second Brigade, he was appointed .to the command of it. Major 
i’rSmont, as senior oQicer, obtaining that of the First. Tims in less 
than three years from tho date of his entering Sindhia s serr ico, 
Perron found himself in a post almost airalogous to that of a general 
of division, and with a force of 8,000 infantry, 800 cavahy, and dO 
guns under his command, wlulst his pay and emoluments were 
probably not less than Rs.^.OOO a mouth. This was a rapkl and 
wonderful rise for a man who had but recently been fruitlessly 
seeking service, and lamenting the loss of an employment that 
bi’oiiglit him in R6.720 a year. 

During the rest of this year and in the early part of I’errou 
was associated with Ainbaji IngUa and Rana Khan in tlio subjuga¬ 
tion of M(S\var, and assisted in establishing the former as Subahilar or 
lord lieutenant of that district. Madhoji Sindhia himself accom¬ 
panied the army engaged in this work, and when the objects of the 
expedition wore completed, marched to Poouab, whilst Perron and hzs 
Brigade retinnod to headquarters in mndustan. But he was not 
allowed to remain here long, for early in 1794 ho was transferred 
to tho command of tho First Brigade and ordered to tho Deccan 
to strengthen Sindhia’s position there. Before he arrived, liowever, 
that prince was dead and succeodod by his nephew, Daulat hao 
Sindhia, whose peaceful succession was in a great measure due to the 
opportune arrival in the month of March of Perron and his ten fine 
battalions. 

In the following year there came to Pen-ou one ot those oppor¬ 
tunities which, if rightly ueeil, ofteu lay the foimaationa of futuro 
greatness. A disagreement had long existed between the Marathas 
and the Nizam of Haidavabad, relative to a claim for elmd or tribute, 
demanded by the former and long resisted by the latter. The sum 
had now increased to nearly three millious. 6te,rling, and Ntoa 
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prlino minister, deterniined to exact it, and 
called upon tlie Nizam for an inimodiato gettlemont. An angry and 
insulting answer was returned, which was immediately Ibliowed by a 
declaration of war, and in January, 17Do, both powers took tlie field. 

The Peshwa was assisted by his tributary cbiefa. Daulat Bdo 
Biudhia supplied the strongest contingent, which included De ISoigne’s 
Thirst I^rigado under Perron, Michael Pilose’s independent corps of six 
battalions, mid Colonel John Hessing’s of four, and a largo force of 
ii’regular cavalry. Takuji Holkar sent a brigade of four battalions of 
regular infantry under the Chevalier Dudronec, who had been com- 
missioned to raise and discipline another corps after his disastrous 
defeat at Lakhairi. Baglioji Bhonsla, the Bajah of Berar, and other 
lesser clnofs of the Deccan sent in contingents, and tlio allied army 
nurabered HO,000 men, of whom 2.1,000 \vex^ divsoiplined infantry. 
Daulab Bao Bindhia took command of his own troops in person, but 
the actual direction in the field was left to Perron. 

To oppose this formidable host the Nizam Ali Ixlian collected an 
army of 110,000 men, including 17,000 disciplined infantry, of which 
11,000 were under the command of Colonel Baymoud, a French officer 
of high character and repute, and the remaining 6,000 belonged to two 
independent corps commanded by an American named Boyd, and an 
Englisliman named Finglass, 

Upon the llbh of March, 1795, the two armies met near a i>laoe 
called Puiinda, whither the Nizam was inarching from Kardla, by 
which name the battle that ensued is generally knoAvn. Tlia Mardth^-s 
appeared in great force upon the Nizam’s right, on some risiiJg ground, 
from wdienco they were able to Oi)eu a distant cannonkle on the rear 
of the Haidarabad army. The Nizam’s troops wore at once drawn 
out in hno of battle, and Baymond advancing with his infantry and 
24 guns took up a position on an olovated piece of ground in front, 
supported by a largo body of cavalry. Upon this Pareshram Bhao, 
the Poshwd’s oommander-in-chief, formed Ills army to receive the 
attack, taking the centre station hiraseif, Avith the Peshwa’s cavalry 
and the Chevalier Dudreneo’s brigade, whilsb ho placed the Bajah of * 
Berar’s contingent on the right, and l>aulat Bao Bindhia’s infantry on 
the left wing. The action commenced AAdth an attack on the Mardthd 
centre by the Nizam’s envaky, who were much elated at a slight 
advantage they had gained on the previous day over an advance 
guard of the Peshwa’s household troops. They now charged with great 
gallantry, wounding Pareshram Bhao, and driving the Maratlia centre 
back in confusion. But whilst they were thus canying everything 
before them in the centre, the regular infantry on both sides had 
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j ^Vaaced to witliiu musket shot of ouo another. Perron, hy skilful 
manoDuvrin^, obtained a decided advantage of position^ ajid, having 
posted 85 guns on an eminence, opened a destnictive fire. Baymond 
was immediately deserted by the Nizam’s cavaBy, but his infantry 
stood their ground ^vell, aud had they boon permitted to fight out the 
duel, it is possible they might have won the day. The fate of the 
battle was, however, destined to be decided by one of those domestio 
considerations which often have.a preponderating influence in Asiatic 
contests. The Nizam, with the imbecile infatuation of an Oriental 
potentate, had carried his v/omenfolk with him on the campaign, aud 
early in the battle, Ids favourite wife, terrified by the roar of the 
cannon, implored him to retire. To pacify her fears he ordered 
Baymond s brigade to fall back fox* her protection. Its comrnandei* 
resisted to the utmost this fatal aud supine act- of pusillanimity, until 
fiequent and repeated commands left him no choice but to obey, and 
about sunset he began to retire. Darkness soon closed over the scene 
of battle, but Perron, whose long experience of Indian warfare had 
taught him the importance of pressing home an advantage, made 
oveiy eTorfc to follow, persisting in. the pursuit as long as it was 
possible, and keeping up a desultory fire in the dark. 

Meanwhile the orders and counter-orders that readied Baymond 
were so confusing that in attempting to cany them out his men wore 
perfectly bewildered, and at last, worn out witli fatigue aud vocifera¬ 
tion, they sank to rest in bivouac upon the field. But about eleven 
o’clock an accidental encounter bctwooii the advance pickets of the two 
aimies started the battle afresh. Perron, from hie advanced position, 
immediately opened a heavy fire with artillery and rockets, where¬ 
upon a panic seized the Nizam's soldiery, and abandoning their guns 
and camp they fied towards Karelin, a, small fort so surrounded by 
hills that it formed a veritable cul-de-sac. 

Within the walls of this fort the Nizam took refuge, and for some 
time Baymond gallantly defended his master. But when Perron 
dragged up his heavy artillery and brought it to boar on the place, 
surrender became inevitable, and the Nizam sued for terms. An 
indemnity of three millions sterling was extorted from him, besides 
territory yielding a revenue of nearly three and a iialf lakhs of rupees 
aimualiy, and for the duo fuliilment of these stringent terms he was 
compelled to send his prime minister as a hostage? to Poonab. 

Kardla was a decisive battle, but never was such a substantial 
victory won with less bloodshed. Although there were nearly a 
quarter of a million men contending in the field, the losses on eitlier 
fcivlo were infinitesimal, and the Nizam owed his defeat to his own 
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5\vavdice and folly. But Perron’s reputation as an able gen oral was 
at once established, and thereafter he found signal favour in the sight 
of his master, Daulat Bao Binclhia. 

In 1796 Bindhia left POonah, and proceeded as far as the Godavori 
river on his return to Hindustan, where his presence was required 
owing to Be Boigno having announced his iutention of resigning his 
command. But on the 26th of October, Madhu Bao, the Peshw^i, com¬ 
mitted suicide at Poonali. In the hyperbolical lajiguage of a native 
historian, which is worth quoting for its quaintness, “The'Peshwa 
was one day amusing biqjiseif tlying kites on a terrace of his palace, 
when, as Fate ordained, the string of his life being short, his foot 
slipped and he fell over the parapet, and the kite of his soul flew away 
into the air ! ” Immediately on receipt of tliis intuiligenee, Sindhia, 
by the advice of his prirno minister, Balloba Tai\tia, returned to 
Poonah with liis whole array to contest the succession of Baji Rt^o, 
whom the late Peshwii had ai)pointod his heir, and who Iiad l^een 
immediately installed by Niiaa Farnavis, the i>owerful and determined 
enemy of the House of Ujjain. 

De Boigno still persisted in his determination to retire from Daulat 
Bao’s service and return to Europe. In after years I’erron boasted 
that it was his intrigues wliich obliged the general to (piit the country, 
but it is probable that the wish was father to the thought. Btill it 
cannot be contested that Perron was at this timo in high favour with 
fciindhia, and in constant attendance upon his person. In December 
Pe Boign© finally quitted Hindustan. It would have been in ac- , 
oordance with Indian custom had ho recommended a successor, but it 
is established on the best authority that lie did not do so; on the con¬ 
trary, he advised Daulat Bao to demolish his Brigades rather than 
put them under the command of one person, as such jiowor ought not 
to bo entirely trusted to a single will and iitfiuonoo. Directly after 
his departure a keen competition arose behveen Perron and Robert 
Sutherland for the post rendered vacant. Major Fremont, the senior 
ofiicer in the force, died about this lime, leaving Sutherland at the 
bead of affairs in Hindustan, who conceived this gave him a sort of 
claim to the pormanont appointment. But he was too far from the 
Beat of government to press his intorests, being engaged in the rediio« 
tion of Bundelkhand, which occupied him for six months. On the 
other hand Perron was daily at Sindhia’s court, and, by the death of 
Fr<^niont, was left senior officer in the Brigades. He made the most of 
his opportunities, and succeeded so well that before the end of the 
year he was promoted to the rank of general and appointed to the 
chief command of De Boigne’s army. 
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PERTION ASSUMES COMMAND OF THE ARMY OF HINDUSTAN. 

1707-1800. 

'“pHE ai^my which De Boigne left hehiuil him in Siiiclhia’s service 
1 consisted of 24,000 infantry, 3,0(X) cavalry and 120 guns, besides 
garrison troops and irregulars. Tlie battalions were yetevan and 
undefeated, and their spirit and organisation iino-Jicelled. It was an 
anny the command of wliieh might have filled with pride any soldier 
in India, whether king’s or Oompanys officer or adventurer. Behind it 
was a proud record of achievement; it was well disciplined, well 
paid, and well equipped; and in addition animated by that esprU de 
corps which lifts men out of themselves, and by identifying them 
with the flag they serve, doubles their individual worth. I>o Boigno^s 
battalions were proud of their prestige and jealous of their honour,, 
and upheld by a resolution to sustain the reputation they had won on 
many battle-fields, and, where possible, to increase it. They were, in 
short, a worthy monument to the man who liad created them. 

Such was the amiy to the command of which Perron succeeded in' 
September 1790. Making over the First Brigade to Captain Drugeon, 
he sot out for Mattra, whore lie arrived in February 1707, and tod. 
over charge from Jaggu Bapu, the Mavatlni general. By his 
commission he was invested with the full powers exercised by Do 
Boigne, and one of his first acts was to take possession of the Jaidcid 
in the Doub. Here, in October of the following year, he fixed his 
headqiiaHers, considerably enlarging the cantonment of Koil and 
strengthening the already formidable defences of Aligarh, which 
defended the place. During his first year of office he had little 
leisure to attend to external affairs, being fully employed in 
acquainting himself with the details of iW, Brigades, and the 
administration of the territory assigwed for thefir upkeep. After he 
had established his power and ;xuthority wifchim his own boundades, 
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he Umiod Ins attention to the move extended responBihilitieB of Iiis 
post. Tlie first matter tliat occTipied him was the state of atfairs at 
Delhi. Directly after ’Perron’s appointment to the Ruprerne command 
of Hindustan, Bindhia had isBiied orders to tiio jVIavatlia goyernor of 
Delhi to make over charge of the city. But Balloba Tantia, Sindhia’s 
prime nunister and a determined enemy to Peirony secretly trans¬ 
mitted contrary instructioQs to the capital, ‘‘ an occurrence ” observes 
a contemporary hi.storian ^D>y no ineaiis uncommon in the singular 
absurdity of Makratta politics.” The Hindu governor of Delhi, only 
too glad to retain his post, refused to vStiJa-cnder the city, and in May, 
179B, Perron ordered Major Pedron, with four battalions, to lay siege 
to it, and obtain possession by blockade, bribery, or intrigue, but to 
avoid a bombardment for fear of olTending the blind emperor, whose 
titular authority it was a matter of policy to recognise and respect. 
After a close blockade of five weeks Sutherland arrived and the gates 
were opened to tlie inapulse of gold, and the unfortunate Shall ^Alani 
released from the fears and privations occasioned by fclio conduct 
of his recent guardian, Nizam-ubDin, the Cowrie Ihikir. Perron 
appointed Captain Le Marehant governor of the capital and custodian 
of the king’s person, while Pedron returned to Koil, where the 
Second Brigade, commanded by Sutherland, to wliich he belonged, 
was cantoned, the Third Brigade, under Colonel Pohlman, being 
Btatmiiod at Mattra. 

The insubordinate example of the M'arfifclui governor of Delhi , en¬ 
couraged the commandant of Agra to resist. This person was a brother 
of Balloba Tantia, and refused to yield up possession of the fort to 
Perron, who being at the time busily employed in strengthening the 
defences of Aligarh, made no move until he had completed the kisk. 
He then marched against Agra ivitli six battalions and arrived 
unexpectedly before tlio walls on tho 17th of B’ehruary, 1799. The town 
was taken completely by surprise, and Perron entered it vatlioiit oppo¬ 
sition, proclaiming his authority by beat of drum. But the fort and 
citadel hold out, and an investment was necessary. A siege followed 
and lasted fifty-eight days, at the end of which a successful mine 
was exploded and destroyed a salient bastion on the north-east front. 
Whereupon, to avoid tho calamity of an assault, the gariison sur¬ 
rendered on condition of being allowed to march out with the 
honours of war. From first to last the capture of tljis fdace c Ti 
Perron COO men, audit was an achievement not unworthy 
the reputation of De Boigne’s battalions, for Agra was the strongest 
fortress in Hiridnstanu and di^^nded by a force of 1,000 men. 

With the possossiq»n of tljo .Key of India Perron’s power was 
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completely established. He had now the ontivo and merited 
conhdenco of Shidhia,’’ writes ono of bis officers in a contemporary 
journal, ** and was invosted with the full and uncontrolled fyovernment 
of all Siudliia’s possessions from the Clmmbul to Patedla—a 
country, even in its ruinous state, yielding a revonuo of one million 
sterling. Ho was authorised to raise armies and retain or discharge 
troops, and no European, not even He Boigne, ever possessed such 
confidence and power.’’ 

This at first sight may seem a strangely rapid rise, but it is 
intelligible when the circumstances which favoured Perron are 
considered. Daulat lido Sindhia on his accession to power threw 
himself completely into Deccan politics. Ilis predominant desire 
was to render lus influence supreme at Poonah. But he had two 
obstacles to contend against. the first was the craft and power of 
Nana Farnavis, the Peshwd’s prime minister, whoso opposition, pro¬ 
longed the contest for ascendancy from month to month and year 
to year; and the second was his own natural weakness of character, 
and the base elements of government with which he surrounded him¬ 
self. Danlat Jlko altogether lacked the genius of his imclo Madhnji, 
and possessed little real ability. He squandered liis time in riot and 
dissipation, and indulged in the worst vices of a debauched Oriental 
sovereign. Such a nature as his, out of very inertness, surrendered 
the power it should have wielded to hands that were itcliing to grasp 
it. With Perron the beginning was more than half of the whole. 
His appointment to the command of the army of Hindustan assured 
everything else ; sinco the counti’y was held solely by that army, his 
battalions constituting the real j)ower behind Sindhia’s throne. Left 
to himself in the north, Perron assiduously ejuployed his timo and 
resources in increasing his strength. He made Koil an immonee 
foitified camp, and laboured to render Aligarh impregnable. “The 
strength of the place cannot be described—a seventy-four might sail 
in the ditch,” wrote Lord Lake of the fortress four years later. Its 
position was admkably chosen, for from his headquarters there 
Perron held both Delhi and Agra in check. Beneath the walls of 
Aligarh he built himself a palatial residence—it still existed in 1871, 
and was used as a settlement office—and assumed sovereign state. 
During tho seven years of his rule the dominion of Hindustan lay not 
at Delhi, nor at Poonah, hut in the vast fortified camp of Koil, from 
whence the chief of many legions issued orders to the princes of the 
neighbouring districts and ll.ijputana, and so far as Upper India was 
conceraed was tht; master of both the i::'jiiperof Shah ’Alam and 
Dardat Jltio Sindhia. 
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ia a veiy mtoresting article in the Asiatic Review for 1799, 
wliicli confirms this estimate of Perron’s power. “ General Perron,’^ 
(it rims) a French officer of groat experience and consuimnfi.to 
ability, both as a statesman and a soldier, represents Powlnt Bao 
Scindia in Hindostaii, and is invested with the most lull and absolute 
authority over every depiutmont, both civil and military. This 
power, which exceeds that of any prince, lie exercises with great 
moderation, and at the sanio time with a degree of judgment and 
energy that evinces very superior talents. Amongst his European 
olfioera none have a character for superior capacity, although very 
good soldiers. Yet having risen from very low situations, and not having 
tlie advantage of education, none of them have displayed any abilities 
out of tlioir professional line. But this deficiency in his officers he 
may easily remedy (and no doubt will) as soon as peace takes place 
ill Europe, when innumerable military adventurers will flock to his 
standard, qualified for the highest situaiions civil and military. The 
Mahratta ports on the Malabar coast, from whence supply of 
ordnance and arms and military storos have occasionally boon 
procured, will afford them an easy access, so that before long we may 
expect to see tho northern parts of Hindustan swarming with needy 
and intriguing Frenchmen,” 

Whilst Perron was thus engaged in establishing and consolidating 
his power in the north, troubles were browing in the south, occasioned 
by tlie rebellion of tho Bhais, Tho J^Uiais were tho vvidow^s of tho 
late Madhoji Sindhia, and had never acquiesced in tho accession of 
Bmilat llho. There wore three of these ladies, one of whom, 
Bhagirtbi, was young and beautiful Baulafc Kao, as in honour 
bound, promised to in alee ample provision for his aunts, and they 
coutinuod to reside at his court. But timo passed and no measures 
wero taken to onsure their pennanont establiLdiment. . Presently it 
was whispered that an intrigue was in iirogress between Bhagirtbi 
Bhai and Daulat Kao, and the two elder widows, bearing of it, were 
Bcaudaliaed, and expressed their abhorrence at the inceatuous 
criminality. For this they were barbarously ill-treated by Ghatkay 
Kao, one of Bindliia’s creatures in authority. This wretch not only 
imprisoned tho elder widows, but caused them to be flogged. Such 
degrading treatment aroused the wi*ath of the Shehwi lira. .mins, a 
high casto of men who had monopolised all the principal offices of 
government under Madhoji Sindhia ; and these now openly 
espoused the cause of tho widows against tlio young chief. Much 
discussion and dieSGUsioil "usued, until it was agreed that the Bhais 
sliould reside at Burhanpur. For .tliis jiurposo they leit Poonah, but 
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not proceeded far before they were iroaclieronaly eeizod and 
thrown into confinement in the f ^rt of Ahmednagar, and after a short 
imprisonment brought back to Daulat Bdo’s camj». Before long, 
however, they found means of ©scaping, and threw themselves upon 
the protection of Amrafc K/io, who was brother to the Peshwa, and a 
very powerful personage, Just prior to this, Daulat Ihto married the 
daughter of his minion Ghatkay Jllio, She was a woman of singular 
lieauty, wlio exorcised a complete control over her husband, and her 
iniluenco elevated her father to the post ol piime minister in 
Buccessioii to Balloba Tantia. No sooner was Ghatkay Bdo in power, 
than ho urged Sindliia to crush the conspiracy of the Bbais at once* 
This advice was adopted, and five battalions of infantry were 
detached from Dnigeon’s Brigade under conaniand of Captain Du 
Prat to surprise Ainrat RAo's camp, and seize the refugees; but the 
attempt failed, and Du Ih’at was beaten and obliged to retreat. 
Resource was now had to further negotiation, and with all the duplicity 
of his Marathi nature Sindhia jn’ornised to provide his aunts with a 
Ruitahle establishment if they would return to his pz’oteotion. Where¬ 
upon, trusting in his good faith, Amrat R4o come to Poonah to 
arrange the matter, but was attacked by two battalions and twenty- 
five guns under Drugeon, v/lio, without warning, opened fire upon 
him and dispersed his troops. This gross act of treachery constituted 
a declaration of war against the Peshwa himself, in .whoso govern¬ 
ment Amrat Riio now filled the jjdst of prime minister. A coalition 
of chiefs was immediately formed against Sindhia, who became 
alarmed ; the more so as Perron was at this time occupied in the 
siege of Agra, which he had not yet reduced, and where the faction 
of the late prime minister, Balloba Santia, still held out. A general 
rising against Sindliia’s authority in Hindustan and the Deccan 
threatened, and he was now anxious to lay the storm ho had raised. 
But Ghatkay Rao, who had been the primary cause of all the trouble, 
having tasted blood, thirsted for more, and disregarding Sindhia’s 
orders to effect a settlement with the revolted chiefs, increased the 
danger of tlie situation by perpetrating innumerable fresh outrages. 
At last Daulat B4o was obliged to order Ghatkay^a arrest, which was 
accomplished by two of his European officers, Filoze and Hessing. 
After this a peace was patched up with the Peshw’il, but in the mean¬ 
time tlio Bhais had retreated to Kolapur, where they were joined by 
the leading Shonwi Brahmins, amongst whom was Lakwa Dada, 
one of Madhoji’s best generals, who had recently been dismissed from 
his appointment of ooranmnder-in-chief of the Maratba army on 
account of his attachment to the ex-minister Balloba Tantia, who 
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Imd uatnrally been one oi Gliatbay’a first victims, and was now 
lanj^uisliin^t in a cruel confincmonfc. 

Largo bodioR of mounted soldiery flocked to Lakwa Dada as soon as 
he erected the standard of rebellion, and openly declared for the 
widows of the old prince. Daulat Bdo attempted in vain to allay 
the increasing storm. No sooner bad his regular battalions under 
Dn Prat, Drugeon, Filoze, and Hesaing repressed the attacks made 
on his territories by tlie rebels and returned to camp, than the latter 
faced about and followed them. The flame spread through Hindustan, 
and Lakwa Dada soon found himself at the head of an aimy of 20,000 
cavalry, 15 battalions of infantry, and 20 guns, and sustained 
by the immense prestige which still attached to the service of the 
widows of the old prince. 

It was at this ciitical moment in bis affairs that Daulat Bdo desired 
Perron to advance against Lakwa Ddda, and at the same time appointed 
another cliief, named Ambaji Inglia, to the head of the Mar4th4 
army, and ordered him to co-operate with the regular Brigades. 

Perron was at first disposed to underrate the strength of the 
rebellion, and contented himself with sending two battalions, under 
Captain ButteiiieM, to assist Ambaji. With these the latter marched 
to Kotuh, wliere he met the insurgents and engaged them; but Ambajfs 
troops had been tampered with by Lakwa Ddda, who was a master of 
intrigue, and lost tlie battle. Of the 1000 regular infantry under 
ButtGiHeld, one-third wore killed or wounded, the whole brunt of the 
action falling upon them, whilst Ambaji’s Maratha cavalry showed 
scarcely any fight at all. 

Perron now ordered Sutherland, with the Second Brigade, to rein ¬ 
force the defeated army, upon which Lakwa Dada fell back on the fort 
of Cbittiirgarh. Ambaji, at the same time, made groat preparations 
to retrieve his defeat, and engaged George Thomas, with G battalions 
of regular infantry and 60 guns, on a monthly pay of Itsdl0,000. 
Suiiported by Sutherland and Thomas, the cliief advanced against 
Chittur about tlio middle of the year 1799, his army consisting of 
20,000 horse and 14,000 infantry. A good deal of desultory skirmish¬ 
ing ensued, but no really heavy fighting, nor were any substantial 
results achieved by either party. Meanwhile Sutherland’s and 
Thomas’s troops, being far removed from their lioadquartors, fell into 
arrears of pay, and this led to a general plundering of the country 
roundj and very soon every village within fifty miles was pillaged and 
deserted. 

Perron had alw^ays been jealous of Colonel Sutherland, and he now 
gave a ready oar to a report tliat he was secretly intriguing with 
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Lakwa Diida instead of fighting him. The colonel was tliorefove 
suspended, and Major Pohlnian sent from Mattra to take command of 
lus Brigade. Captain Butterfield fell a victim to I^erron’s malice at 
the same tiaio, and was driven to leave Siudliia’s service; but Sutbcr- 
Jand managed to clear himself, and after a short time was sent to 
the Deccan, to toke over charge of the First Brigade from T)u Prat, 
who had recently superseded Drugcon fallen into disgrace. 

Major Polilman had no oj^portunity of distinguishing himself 
against Lakwa Dfida, for scarcely had ho taken over the command 
than news came that Zamdn Shah, the King of Kabul—a grandson of 
Ahmod Shah Abdali, whoso name was dreaded by the Marathds—was 
preparing for an invasion of India, with the intention of re-establish¬ 
ing a Mahomodan empire. Tliis threatened danger brought about an 
immediate concord amongst the Mardthiis, aipl all intornul feuds and 
jealousies were forgotten. Daxilat Bao Sindhia released Balloba 
Tantia, Lakwa Ddda^s staunch friend, from confinement, and rein¬ 
stated him in his former post of prime minister; whci’Gupon Lakwa 
and Ambaji exebangod visits of amity, and shortly afterwards the 
former, through the influence of Balloba, was again elevated to the 
post of commander-in-ebief. This ty^ncal example of the glorious 
uncertainty of ofiice in a Mardtha administration left Ambaji without 
employment; and feeling hurt at a humiliation he had not deserved, 
he entered into retirement for a season. 

All the Mardtha troops, regular and irregular, were now ordered to 
concentrate at Mattra, where a formidable army was collected in 
December, 1709, under the chief command of PeiTon, wdio marched 
thilhor from Koil. From Mattra the anny advanced to Delhi, to take 
up a position to oppose Zaindn Shah, and here for some time the 
immense host was encamped. It included in its ranks PoiTon’s Second 
and Third Brigades, under Pohlman and Pedron, 100,0(X) Mardtha 
cavalry of Lakwa’s, and 200 guns. So critical was tlio dauger con¬ 
sidered, that Perron decided to further augment his army, and 
directed Major Podron to raise a Fourth Brigade. The Englisli also 
assembled a large force at the frontier station of Anupshahr under 
General Craig, to assist in repulsing the Afghan invasion. Fortunately 
for the peace and security of Hii^dustan, om outbroak at Kabul obliged 
Zamdn Shah to return to his capital, and so the danger passed away. 

A small insurrection in the Saharanpur district next engaged 
Perron’s attention.. Here a religious impostor, whoso real name %vas 
Sultan Shah, gave himself out to be Ghuldm Kddir, asserting tlaat it 
was not that miscreant who had been captured and killed at Meerut 
in 1780, and proclaiming his authority over tl^e territories of the 
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.oiulla iulv6ntm*er whom he represented himself to be, Pcirron 
detached Oaj^tain Smith, with three battalions and some of the liegiim 
Somru’a troops, to bring the impostor to book, and lie was easily 
defeated, and sent dying for refuge to the Sikhs, who had assom)>le(l 
in force near Karn^ll, with the object of assisting Zaman Shah. 

Perron now advanced to Karnal, and summoned all the Sikli chiefs 
between the Sutlej and the Jiniiua to appear before him and tender 
their submission. These included the Kajahs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Kaitbal, and Tan^sur, who had long been a source of annoyance and 
danger to the nortliern frontier of Hindustan. At first they seemed 
inclined to resist; whereupon Perron, v/ibli a number of local chiefs 
who wore burning to avenge past iiijuries, and who brought with tliem 
10,0{X) cavalry, advanced with his Third Brigade to Tanesur. This 
prompt exhibition of strength overawed the Sikhs, and they submitted 
to the terms imposed, and signed the treaty required from them/' 
Peirron then retumod to Delhi, chastising, on his route, several largo 
villages which had been backward in paying their revenue, amongst 
them being some over which George Thomas claimed authoiity. This 
invasion of the latter’s rights—not tlie first instance of its kind—tended 
to increase the ill-feeling already existing between the two adventurers, 
and sowed the seeds of troubles that were to find their harvest at 
Georgegarli and Hiinsi two years later. 


* ‘Gt was about this time that Pemn sent presents to Xtanjit Singh, of Lahore, 
with proposals for a treaty of amity and friendship. Biigh Singh of Jhind, 
who was Ban jit Singh’s maternal uncle, was indiicod to* use his influence? hi 
hriiiging about this treaty, hut Raiijit declined Peixon’s overture.s, still in 
such a manner as to avoid giving offeuce. I^e had, prior to this time, entered 
into negotiations with the Maivpiis of Welksloy ; and he explained that it was 
‘ a diflieult. matter to maintain a friendship with both parties.’ In the end ho 
patched up an miderstanding with Pen*on, explaining to Colonel Collins, who 
had been the medium of the English negotiations, that ‘although my frioiulship 
for you and the most noble the Governor-general is great beyond the ]>o8sibility 
of words,, yet I must x^reserve axipearances with General Perron, in consideration 
of what is duo by me to the will of iny uncle, Bhag Singh.’ 

“A little later .Perron x)roposod to Ban jit Singh to join him in attacking 
GeorgeP'liomas at Ilaiisi, but this the Sikh cliief rexiisod lo agree to.”--Extract, 
“ Bombay State Papers.” 
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THE BATTLE OF MAU>6rA» AND THE STOBM OF SOUNDA. 


1800-1801. 


E ABLY ill the year 1800 Lakwa D/ida advaucocl into Ilajpiitana, (o 
collect the tribute due from thad country. Ho was supported by 
Peri'ou’s Second Brigade under Major Poblman, and by the Chevalior 
Dudrenec’s corps. Partab Suigli, driven to exasperation by the 
exactions of Perron, had determined to throw off the ManUha yoke, if 
possible, and assert his independence. To this end he colicjfted a 
powerful army at his camp at Sanganir, a few miles south of Jaipur, 
where on tlio 4th of April ha was joined by 10,000 Biltbor cavalry 
from Jodhpur, who, for the first time since their defeat by Do Boigne 
at Merta, v^^ntured to take the field against Sindhia. Hearing of 
these preparations, Perron sent an ultimatum to Part4b Singh, calling 
upon him to pay his arrears of tribute immediately; and the demand 
being refused, Lakwa D^^ida was deputed to enforce it. 

Upon the rejection of Peiroii’s ultimatum great activity prevailed 
in tlie Jaipur camp. The Rajah mounted his state elephant and 
reviewed his troops; there was a vast amount of saluting with 
cannons, rockets, and small arms ; rich socrifices were offered to the 
gods, lakhs of eleemosynary rupees distributed to the Brahmins, and 
alms in abundance bestowed on the poor. 

By this time Lakwa’s army had approached to within fighting 
distance, and the 15th of Ai>ril being declared a proi)itious day by the 
court astrologers, Partab Singh’s forces moved out to battle. Lakwa 
had chosen a good position near Malpura, where he formed his army 
m two lines to meet the attack, the advance one consisting the 
regiflar infantry under Pohlman and Dudrenec.. and the supporting 
one of the Marathd cavalry, who wore stationed a thousand paces in 
the rear; whilst 5,000 of Perron’s Hindustani horse defended the 
fianks of his Brigade. 
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t four o’clock in tlio morning the battle began with a briak artilk-ry 
lire. Presently l^ohlman, who wan on the right of the line, determined 
on a forv/ard movement, and led his Brigade on, bat with orders to 
withhold their tiro until quite close to the eponiy. With their accus¬ 
tomed discipline and intrepidity the troops obeyed, but the cowardly 
Maratlia cavalry held back, leaving the infantry, as usual, to fight the 
battle alone; in consequence of which Pohlmanwas soon hard pressed, 
and at one time in imminent danger of being overwhelmed by 
numbers* But he displayed generalship equal to the emergency, By 
a skilful and judicious movement he massed his six battalions into 
srpiare—a formation long warfare against cavalry had made them 
familiar with—and presented a front, to the enemy on all sides ; and 
thus drawn up they met and resisted every charge.. After a desperate 
defence, in which the artillery played an important part, Pohiman 
gradually di’ove the Jaipur troops back, and captured 40 of their 
guns and BO stand of colours, but not without heavy loss, for 
1000 of his men, or nearly 17 per cent, of tjiie force engaged, were 
killed and wounded. 

On the left of tho line the Chevalier Dudreneo fared ditTerently. 
His troops wore composed of newly-raised levies, who lacked the 
discipline that enabled Polilman’s veterans to stand firm and avoid 
panic. Dudrenec himself was a gallant soldier, well schooled in 
adversity, and if experience of disaster could make a great general, 
he would have had every claim to that distinction. But ho was fated 
to suffer yet another catastrophe on this day. It fell to the Bathors 
of Jodhpur to oppose his portion of the lino, and they had memories 
to ohlitorato such, as could only be blotted out with blood ; they had 
historical reproaches to silence, whoso cutting echoes rang through a 
decade of shame, and could only be drowned in the din of battle ; 
and ribald rhymes to put a period to, whose sting could only be stayed 
by tbe clash of steel. To-day they sought the revanche of Morta, 
and 10,000 sons of Marwar were eager to fulfil their duty. 

There is a Btining and vivid description of their charge against 
Budrenec’s corps in Colonel James Skinner’s memoirs, which depicts 
the episode in language singularly glowing a,nd graphic; and 
although it is not free from old “ Sikander’s ” habitual exaggeration, 
no apology is necessary for quoting it in extenso. These are Skinneris 
words; 

“We now saw the Chevalier Pudrenec’s Brigade, which was omour 
left, charged ly the Khattores. He received them nobly, but was cut 
to pieces by them : out of 8,000 men he had not 200 left. Tho 
Khattores, more than 10,000 in number, were seen approaching from 
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aoip of fclieir immense and compact body rising like 
tliiindor above tlie roar of battle. They came on, first at a slow hand 
gallop, which increased in speed as they approached. The woli-served 
guns of the Brigade showered grape upon this dense mass, mowing 
down hundreds at each discharge, but this had no effect in arresting 
lihcir progress. On they came lilie a whirUvind, trampling over 1,500 
of tlieir own body destroyed by the cannon of the Brigade, Neither 
the murderous volleys from the muskets nor the serried hedge of 
bayonets could check or shake them. They poured like a torrent on 
and over the Brigade, and rode it fairly down, leaving scarce a vestige 
of it remaining, as if the sheer weight of their mass had ground it to 
pieces. Then, .as if they had met with but a shght obstacle, they 
looked not oven behind them at^tho fallen, but went on, unshaken, 
and still in their formidable mass, to attack the cavalry of the second 
line. These ran like sheep, while the Bhattores pursued them, cutting 
them down for several miles. In this charge Captain PaLsh and 
several other officers were killed, and Budreneo only escaped by 
throwing himself down amongst the dead,” 

The impetuous frenzy of the Bathors, drunk with victory and 
revenge, proved their ruin* By their bUnd pursuit of tlio Marfitha 
cavalry, they put themselves out of the action as comx>lotoly as if they 
themselves liad been in flight, and this just at the time when their 
presence w'as most ueedod; for Pohlman bad now beaten back the 
Jaipur troops, and advancing in his turn, rccaptmed two of Dudrenec’s 
lost guns. Upon this J?artab Singh, with 0,000 of his chosen body¬ 
guard, determined to emulate the feat of the Bathers, and charge 
Polilman. But the latter, seeing him moving down on his elephant, 
divined his purpose, and immediately ordered his guns to the front of 
the line; and by the time the Bajah had approached to within two 
hundred yards, the word was given to fire, and a discharge of artillery 
instantly followed. Partiih Singh’s elephant was killed, but not¬ 
withstanding this, his boayguard twice attempted to charge, but were 
beaten back each time. On the second occasion the Bajah mounted 
hifl horse, and turning tail fled to his capital, followed by his cavalry, 
who never drew rein until they found reflige within the walls of 
Jfdpur, forty-five miles distant. 

Pohlman’a battalions were now left in sole possovssion of the field. 
About midday the Eathors were seen returning from the chaso of the 
Marath4 cavalry, beating their drums in token of victmy. On nearing 
Pohlman’s camp they observed the Jaipur colours, which had been 
captured, floating above it; and this ciixumstance led them to suppose 
that Partab Siiagh had been as successful as themselves and was in 






-][WflOS8ion, ami they rode up in loose order to bo cruelly umleoeived 
by a discharge of grape poured into them from thirty guns. Wlien 
they realised the fatal mistake into whicli they had fallen they made 
a gallant effort to retrieve it. Twice they charged, notwithstanding 
their fatigued condition, but were repulsed, although many bravo 
individuals broke through the square formed to receive them, and met 
their death at the bayonet^s point, But the task was an impossible 
one, o,nd at last they threw oft\ and finding the Jaipur camp 
abandoned, followed the direction of flight taken by Partab Singh, 
victims of their blind impetuosity and an undeserved misfortune. 

Pohlman’s Brigade now ad\ uncod to occupy the enemy’s deserted 
lines. It v/as a magnificient encampment, crowded with sumptuous 
tents of the most luxurious description, belonging to the various 
chiefs. Two large bazaars ran down the centre, filled with movable 
shops, in which every imughmble article was exposed for sale. But 
not a trader remained behind to recommend his wares, not a trooper 
to strut and swagger down the streets, for the great host that had 
tlironged this tented city but yesterday had melted away into 
nothingness. 

In the centre of the camp was Bajab Patab Singh’s wooden 
pavilion, or palace. It was a beautiful structure, covered with 
ojnbroidery and crimson velvet, and the interior a blazing sheen of 
gold and silver brocade. Two golden idols guarded it, whose flashing 
diamond eyes peered into vacuity—two golden idols before whom 
the might of Jaipur had ofttimes bowed in adoration. But, impotent 
as Baal of old, they were, by the irony of circumstances, the very first 
treasures to bo looted from the camp, which soon became a scene of 
plunder and confusion. 

The losses on both sides at the battle of Malpurah were heavy. 
The JMaratha cavalry had been cut to xnoces by the Bathors, whoso 
own ranks, on theh return from the cliase, had been decimated by 
Pohlman’s fire, Budreiiec’s Brigade, whiclj, according to bmith’s 
authority, numbered aboiit 4,000 fighting men, lost between five and 
six Imndred lulled and woiinded, whilst Pohlmau’s list of casualties 
totalled 106. But heavier than all of these was the slaughter that 
had taken place in the ranks of the Jaipur anny. Partdb Singh 
never recovored the blow to his power and prestige which was dealt 
him on this eventful day. Of the eighty pieces of cannon which he 
luid brought into tlie field, he lost seventy.four, together with all his 
camp, baggage and v/arliko stores. 

On the 10th of May Perron arrived from the Sikh couiitry north of 
Delhi, where ho had been engaged in reducing his neighbours to 
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order and obediGiico at Kurndl. He brought with him reinforco* 
inentf; of iivo hattalionB of infantry and IhB bodyguard of 500 cavalry, 
hnown as the Khasi lUsahi, Having taken over the chief command 
from Lakwa Dada, he was preparing to advance against Jaipur, when 
Partab Bingli Bont. in lus submission, and was granted peace on a 
payment of twenty-five lakhs of rupees* 

A tretity having been drawn out and signed, the Bajah invited 
PerroiJ and his European ohicers, Rixteen in nnmbor, to visit Jiis 
capital and experience his hospitality* The invitation was aol^opted, 
but not without certain qualms as to its prudence. The Biljah, with 
a cavalcade of twenty elephants, mot his guests outside the gates of 
las capital, and escorted them to the ** Palace of the Winds,” under a 
salute of twenty-one gnus. Colonel Skinner, who was present, 
desciibes the city as ** ilio handsomest ever seen ; the streets were 
broad, the houses regular on both sides, the bazaars extremely fine, 
n.nd the place full of inhabitants, who seem prosperous and Jiappy .’* 
This description, recorded nearly a centiny' ago, would hold good in 
the present day, for modern Jaipur is without exception the cleanest 
and most beautiful city in the native states of India, and enjoys the 
distinction of being the only one lighted With gas I , 

Perron’s ceremonial visit passed off with great eclats despite fear 
and distrust on both sides at tlio oominencement. A grand entertain¬ 
ment in the Hindu stylo was prepared, whereat nazsars wore 
presented and bestowed. This was followed by a banquet, at 

\rluch (observes Skhiner) a choice aasoxiiment of Hindustani liquors 
were on the table, and the whole wound up wdth elephant battles, • 
tiger and buffalo fights, and the inevitable Natch Dance, when several 
sets of handsome girls were introduced, 

Tlie defeat of the Efijali of Jaipur had a salutary effect upon his 
kinsman of Jodhpur, who, without further trouble, paid up the arrears 
of tribute due from him, amounting to twelve lakhs of rupees, and 
tendered his formal submission to the Maratha rule* 

Affairs in Bdjputana being thus satisfactorily atTanged, Porron 
returned to Koil towards the end of July, leaving Pohlman and six 
battalions to reduce the fort of Jajpur, which belonged to a chief 
named Kasri Singh, who bad long harassed the Itdjah of Kotah, an 
ally of the Mardthds in the late campaign. Jaipur was a stone 
fortress, bihlt on the summit . of a steep hill, and from its position and 
the solidity of its masonry, a place of unusual strength. Kasri 
Singh refused to surrender to Pohlman’s smnmons, and measures 
were taken to forcibly dispossess him. A largo battering train was 
brought to bear on the walls of the town, and a breach soon effected, 
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jmu the followiag night, on a. gnven signal, the troops advanced and 
occnpied it without much difficulty. The fort now remained to bs 
taken, and it ^aa found necessary to make regular approaches. A 
fortnight was consumed in advancing tho lines to within two hundred 
yards, during which the Bajput garrison made many vigorous sallies. 
When everything was ready the bombardmout was opened, and a 
portion of tho wall being baiterod down, a storm ordered. The 
six battalions were formed into two colnmns; Pohlman leading one, 
and Captain Douolly, his second in command, tho other, and just 
before dawn tho signal for attack was given by lighting a port-fire, 
and the troops rushed forward. But tho garrison was prepared to 
receive them, and saluted tho assailants with a tremendous fire from 
cannon and small'arms. The stormers pressed gallantly forward, 
and reached the broach, but found it impracticable. The garrison 
seeing this, increased their exertions, rolling down large stones and 
discharging powder-pots and burning tliatoh upon the foe below, which 
caused the greatest havoc and confusion in all ranks. Captain 
Donelly, a. gallant Irishman, and Lieutenant Exshaw lost their lives 
in this affair, and 800 men were killed and wounded before the 
battalions retired. Four days later the assault was renewed, and this 
time, in spite of the heroic defence of the Eajpnts, the fort was 
captmed and all the garrison killed and wounded with the exception 
of Kasri Singh and about 400 of his followers. Pohlman, himself a 
gallant officer, could feel for these brave men, and offered them 
terms which, seeing all was lost, thoy accepted, and marohod out 
with the honours of war. 

During the next fow weeks Pohlman was engaged in reducing 
several refractory local chiefs, who refused to pay then.’ tx’ibute until 
compelled by force, after which he inarched his T3rigado back to 
Delhi, after a short but sneoessM campaign. 

Whilst this expedition had been in progress in Rajputana there 
had been another shulhing of the cards in the Deccan. Eaidy in the 
year Daulat lido’s wife had induced him to liberate from confinement 
her father, Ghatkay Bdo. * This wretch soon regained his former evil 
infiuence over his son-in-law, and intrigued successfully against 
Balloba Tantia, tho minister in power. Before long Balloba fell into 
disgrace, and in June was seized and imprisoned in the fortress of 
Ahmednagar, where he shortly afterwards died by poison. Tliis 
event had a disastrous effect on the fortunes of Lakwa Dacia, who 
owed his restoration to power to the friendship of the late minister, 
and now felt-certain that bin own downfall v/as at hand; notwith¬ 
standing that Sindhia, with characteristic deceit, wrote to him to be 
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apprelioneion, but to contiuue xealousiy in the performance 
of bifl duties as commander-in-chiof. But in ppito of thei-e 
reassurances, within a very few weeks AmVaji Inglia was 
■summoned from his retirement and appointed to supersede Lakwa 
I>4da, who had already sent his family to Jodhpur for safety, where 
lie now proceeded to join them a'od entered into an allianoo with the 
prince of tliat country. 

Directly after Ills reBtora.tion to favour, Ghatkay Kdo recommenced 
urging Daiilat Ilao to crush once for all the rel^llion of the Bliais, 
t)y putting to death every man of note who was suspected ot sym¬ 
pathy with tliein, knowing that by such a course of policy many 
powerful rivals would be removed from his own path, Siudliia 
Ih^tened favourably to these suggestions, and sanctaoned a wholesale 
ftlaugliter of the leading clueftains, who had been favourite officers 
and ministors under his iinolo Modhoji, and wero all men of high 
rank and ability. This atrocious pwocoeding at once alienated tlio 
alYfCtions of Sindhia’s subjects: but it did more than this, for it .struck 
a (leatli-blow at the Maratha national army, and left Daulat Bao 
almost solely dependent upon his regular Brigades and his European 
officers, 

Biich of the chieftains as were able to escape, fled for refuge to 
Biiidhia’s enemies, and disorders threatened on every side. Lakwa 
D/ida was now formally dismissed from an office which he had in 
practice abdicated, and this gave the signal for a general insurreclion 
to break out. The Holkars, who, since their defeat by De Boigiie at 
Lakliairi, had scarce lifted thoir heads, now began to assert thomsclvos, 
and under the direction of Jaswant Bdo, a natural son of old Takuji, 
who died in 1707, raised the standard of their house, to whicli vast 
numbers of Sindhians late adherents began to flock. 

Scarcely had Perron returned to Koil in July than news of 
Lakwa I)4da’s dofootion reached him. He at once prepared to 
return to lUjputana to attack the rebel and his new ally of Jodhpur, 
but was delayed by the breaking out of an insurroctiou north of 
Delhi, where SambiLnath, the subahdar of Saharanpnr, a faithful 
adherent of Lakwa, declared for his patron directly he heard of his 
supersession, and, collecting an army, audaciously avowed his 
intention of invading PeiTon’s Jaidcuh The danger from such an 
exhibition of insubordination existed more in its example than in its 
action, and it was imperative to crush it in the bud. Captain Smith 
was at once detached to attack Sambundth ; but althorigh he inflicted 
a Blight defeat, more energetic measures were necessary. Perron 
therefore deferred liis advance against Lakwa Ddda, and on the 2'ilnd 




took over the commnnil of Captain Smith’s force, anti gave 
battle to Samhimdth at Katdoli. The action was short but decisive, 
aiul resulted in a complete victory for Terron. Utterly beaten and 
routed, Bambiindth lied to the Sikh territory and tijo general returned 
to Delhi with such laurels as he might reasonably claim from success 
against an individual whom George Thomas contemptuously termed 
‘*a grain merchant.*’ 

Perron stopped a short time at tlio capital, watching the progress of 
events, and whilst there paid liis respects to the blind Kmperor witli 
much pomp and ceremony. Tlio formality of “ entering into the 
im^sence ” was one he never omitted to observe when occasion 
allowed, for the nominal authority of the Mughal was the most 
powerful moral factor in his hand. 

Just about this time Partab Singh was going to be married, and as 
Perron Iiad promised to attend the ceremony be determined to visit 
Jfiipur, and from thence march to the attack of Lakwa Dada. 
Gollocting a strong force he set out for Bajputana, but on arriving at 
i irilahera on tlio 14th of November, learnt tliat the rebel eliief had 
left Jodhpur and joined the Bhais in Maiwa. This necessitated a 
change of ydans, hut as it was imjiortant for political reasons tliat 
Perron should keep his Jaipur engagement, ho dotaclied Major 
Bourguien to capture Ajmir, which belonged to Lakwa, and him¬ 
self proceeded to Jaipur to be present at the nuptials of Partdb 
Singh on the 2r)t}i of November, and add to the ceremonial that 
MeU so precious to Oriental minds. It was not until January, 1801 
tliat ho left this city, and in fulfilment of his original design of 
attacking Lakwa Bada set out for Maiwa, where that chief was last 
reported to he. On bis way he levied a heavy fine from the Bdjah of 
Unaria, a recalcitrant chief who had lately defeated one of PeiTon’s 
detached battalions under Sldnner. At this ydace he learnt thai; 
Lakwa had evacuated Maiwa and gone to Datia in Bundelkhand, 
taking the Bhais with him, and tired of his fruitless hunt Perron 
determined to discontinue it, and retraced his steps to his head- 
quarters at Koil, from which he bad been too long absent. 

Meanwhile Anibaji Inglia, the new MarAtha commander-in-cliief, 
was ordered to tnke up the chase of Lakwa, who had now entrenched 
Iiimsolf at Sounda, in the territory of the Bajah of Datia, and was at 
the head of nr^ army of 0,000 cavalry, 3,000 Buzulela troops, and a 
small party of 2G0 sepoys, commanded by Colonel W. H. Tone, 
and 16 guns. The position he had chosen was an exceedingly 
idrong one. In his rear was the fort of Sounda: in his front a 
network of ravines extending for seven miles: and his Hanks 




'ere defended by broken country and several strong forts. Through 
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these natural defences there were only three clear passes or passages 
for the advance of an enemy, all strongly protected with infantry and 
artillery. 

Ambaji Inglia, acting under orders from Sindhia, collected at 
G walior an army of 5,000 horse and three brigades of regular infantry. 
Of these latter one was sent him by Perron, consisting of eight 
battalions under the command of Colonel Pedron ; a second was one 
in his own employ, ofHoered by two Englishmen, named James 
iSbepherd and Joseph Bellasis, and tlie third an inferior corps 
commanded by a native named Kaleb Ali. But having assembled 
this anny Ambaji liesitated to march against Lakwa, who was 
not so much the enemy of Sindhia as the champion of the Marathi, 
chieftains against the tyranny of GLatkay Kao, a personage as iiateful 
to Ambaji hhnself as to any one, whilst the lattoi-’s feelings towards 
J^akwa were, at the bottom, not imMondly. When at length aii 
advance could no longer be delayed, Ambaji deputed his brother BMa 
Bdo to take command, and himself remained at Gwalior. 

In March, 1801, the army rnovod towards Souuda, and a series of 
small skirmishes soon took place, but nothing decisive was effected. 
Perron now began to recognise the gravity of tho situation, for X^akwa 
Dada and the Bhais had by this time prevailed upon Jaswant Bao 
Ilolkar, and All Bahadur, a powerful independent chief in Buudel- 
khand, to support the rebellion. Thus a most formidable confederation 
was projected which threatened JDaulat Bao's authority, and thereby 
shook the very fouudations of Perron’s own position. In fact the insur- 
rectidn of the Bhais, as it was still termed, was assumiug such pro¬ 
portions that it seemed likely to change the existing balance of power 
in tho Maratha Emigre, and opened an actual danger of Sindhia being 
crushed by a liostilo alliance of all the other chiefs in the Deccan. 

This induced Perron to proceed to Soiinda in person, and he arrived 
in May with an escort of a battalion of infantry and 2,000 Hindustani 
horse. He found anything but a satisfactory condition of affairs. 
Pedrou, overawed by the natural strength of Lakwa Dada’s position, 
had done nothing except engage in a few unimportant skirmishes. 
This dilatory conduct angered Perron, who determined to bring 
matters to an immediate issue, aud gave the order for a general 
assault on the enemy’s entrenchraents, and at dawn of day on the 
8rd of May tho troops went into action. 

They were divided into three colunms to attack the three passes 
that led to Lakwa’s camp. Tho riglit consisted of four battalions 
under Pedron ; in the centre were Shepherd, BollaBis and Kaleb Ali 
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; and on tbe left were five battalions and ii,0(K) 
inder Captain Symes, The pass which Pedron 
attacked was held by Colonel Tone, who fought with great gallantry, 
until he was dverpowered, and with his officers taken prisoner. In 
the centre Sheplierd and Bellasis were opposed by a chief named 
Bardr Singli, whom they drove back. But the left wing under Captain 
Symes met with a serious reverse at the hands of the gallant old 
liAjah of Batia, and sustained great slaughter. 

Perron on hearing of this disaster sent to Pedron for reinforcements 
of two battalions, and, placing himself at their head, advanced to 
Byrnes's assistance. After rallying and reforming tJio routed troops, 
he led them back to the assault with the greatest personal daring and 
courage. Inspirited by his prosonoo and example the men answered 
to his appeal, and the position was now stormed with complete success. 
The old Bajah of Batia fought until ho was killed, whilst Perron 
was himself wounded by a 6i>ear thrust during an attack which ho 
pressed home until it came to hand to hand work* 

This decided the battle. Barar Singh was killed fighting bravely, 
and Lakwa Dada, seriously wounded by a musket shot in the foot, 
escaped with the greatest difficulty. The Bhais fled on horseback, 
and all the rebel troops dispersed, whilst thoir sixteen guns were 
taken and their camp plundered. The day was not, however, won 
without serious loss, for the resistance ofierod was obstinate. In 
P(,(Iron’s column nearly a thousand men wore killed and wounded, 
amongst the latter being two Europban officers. In the centre colnmu 
Ihdlasis and three other officers wore killed, and l,uOO men phwed 
hora do comhat: whilst on tbe left Captain Symos and Lieutenant 
Paish were woimded, and nearly half their men cut tip. Had it nut 
been for Perron’s prompt and gallant assistance the whole of this 
column would have been annihilated. 

Perron behaved with great humanity and kindness to Colonel Tone, 
Captain Evans and the other European officers who were taken 
prisoners. To the former he offered service in Biudhia’s army, but 
this was declined. Whereupon ail the captives were permitted to 
retire to Holkai'’s territory, Perron furnishing them with Bs.l0,(X»0 to 
defray their expense.s and enable them to re-establish their fortunes. 

All this lime Maior Bonrguien had boen doing but little in Ajmh, 
wliich, it will bo remembered, was Lakwa Lada’s own province. 
Having arrived before the fort in December, IBOO, he endeavoured to 
storm it on the eighth of the month, but was driven back by the 
garrison. Ho then, in expressive Oriental phraseology, sat down” 
before it, and after fruitlessly attempting its reduction by siege, bom- 
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banlod it with a more powerful mefcal than iron, and after five long 
months gained possession of the place by bribery on the 8th of May, 
1801; so that in ono week Lakwa I)dda sustained two crnsiiing defeats 
at points so far distant as Ajmir and Sounda. But before nows of the 
fall of tlje former place reached Perron he was so disgusted with 
IJourguien^B inoompetonce that he sent Captain Synies to supersede 
him. 

From Sounda Perron returned to Koil, which ho reached early in 
Juno, having in one short but biilliant campaign broken up the rebel¬ 
lion of the Bhais and asserted Sindhia’s supremacy. 






CHAPTEU IV. 


PEIUION PARAMOUNT, THE BATTLV^ OP UJJAIN. 

1801, 

ERRON was now at the zenitli of his career, lie had brought all 



Hiuflnstari into subjection, and was supi*emo within the boun¬ 
daries of Sindhia’s northern possessions. ‘When ho succeeded to De 
Boigne’s post two Ibrrtudable enemies stood in his way, Balloba Tantia 
and liakwa Ddda. The fonuer was dead, the Latter a fugitive, and 
for the moment no shadow of opposition stood between Perron and 
Ihs will. PVom Kotah in the south to Saharanpur in the nortli, from 
Jodhpur in the west to Koil in the east, his power was paramount. 

An enumeration of the territories Perron governed at this time, 
and the countries and states he dictated to, wiU give an idea of the 
enonnoiia extent of his iniluenoe. In the vast Jaidad he hold, and 
which included the richest districts of the I)oab, he enjoyed tlio 
rights ami privileges, and lived in the state and dignity, of an actual 
sovereign. The Snbahs, or governorsijips, of Bnharanpur, Panipat, 
Dellii, Narnol, Agra, and Ajmir, were directly under his control: he 
drew their revenues and ordered their government. Ho directed the 
politics of, and received tribute from, the Bajahs of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur, and many lesser Rajput chiefs, and claimed authority, if 
ho did not actually exorcise it, over the Sikhs between the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. Within Hindustan proper he ovmed the monopoly of the 
salt and customs duties, the two most valuable sources of rovenuo 
that existed, and enjoyed the exclusive privilege of coining moneys 
and his annual revenue was estimated at £1,032,000 sterling. His 
possession of the person of the Emperor, Shah ’Alam, enabled him 
to invoke the Imperial autliority for all his actions, and he enforced 
his will by the terror his disoiidiued army inspired. 

It is not wonderful that such jiiarvellous succcs.s turned Perroiys 
head. From hawking handkerchiefs in a French provincial town to 
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iug HimluBtaii was an advancement in life that rnigljt have dazzled 
the moat sober brain. Fi om serving as a sailor on board a French 
frigate to commanding an army of 40,000 men was a promotion that 
finds few parallels in history. Bravo in the hold, and not overbearing 
in tho camp, Perron had hitherto been respected by liLs Eiiropoaii 
oflioors and beloved by his troops, and, until now, retained the charac¬ 
ter I)e Boigno had conceived of him, namely, that ho was a gallant 
soldier and a man of plain sense. 

But in 1801 a change became apparent in Perron’s nature which 
soon began to influpco bis behaviour. He grew intoxicated witli 
success. The subtle oil of Oriental flattery was poured into hfs oars, 
and hederrnt to love it. Great schemes suggested themselves to his 
mind, and he indulged in dreams of establishing an independent 
kingdom for himself, or winning a place in liis country’s history by 
restoring to France tlie dominion of tJie East. On liis elevation to bis 
present x)OBt he had entered into correspondence with Pix’on, tlxe suc¬ 
cessor of Kaymoud at Haidarabad, and witli the French faction of 
Mysore, with whose revolutionary political principles he was in entire 
symi)aihy. Had Fortune permitted such a. combination Perron would 
have joined these countrymen of his in a concerted endeavour to 
establish again the French power in India. But Lord Wellesley broke 
up Piron’s force at Haidarabad, and Tipu Sultan’s French auxiliaries 
surrendered to the .English at Seringapatam, so that the only liope re« 
maining to the French of reviving thoir ancient rule in the East was 
centred in Pen*on, lor he was now the sole representative of the 
French struggle in India. The role of a national champion appealed 
to his vanity and pride, and ho shaped his policy accordingly, and 
displayed a tlocided preference for Republican principles. Ho did not 
realise tliat tlio presence of a French army—for so his Brigades came 
to be called—in the very heart of* Hindustan must raise the jealousy 
of the English; or, if ho did, ho was prepared to incur the risk, for ho 
began, without any disguise, to pursue a course of favouritism in ordcx.' 
to advance the views ho had adopted.’^ Ho ignored the claims of merit 

* The following footnote in Kayo’s “ l ife of Lord Metcalfe ’* is interosthig. It 
is an extract from a letter of tbo latter, dated the 22iid of March, 1802.—Camp, 
Kasiiulghar.—Hero I found four more battalions of I^erron’a troops. One of 

tiie officers came to visit me, anxious to hear of his fatlier, Colonel-. I 

obtained Bome infonnation from him relative to the MaJiratla service. It 
appears that promotion depends on Ceuoral Perron, who is naturally disposed 
to favour his own countrymen. So far, however, as the rank of captain, every 
oflicev obtains a step aninml]y™j.<?. in four years a man must bo a captain. 
The rule extends no higher. 'The unifonn of the Seprvys is the same (is the 
Companv^s ; so are the accoutrements, with the exception that they cany a 
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tlio rights of regimental seniority, and tillod all the posts of com¬ 
mand in his Brigades with liis own coiintrymon, who wero pitch-forked 
over the heads of Europeans of other nationalities, without jusiico 
and without desert. This policy naturally excited the enmity and dis¬ 
satisfaction of all foreigners serving under him and created a sphit 
which weakonod his army. It was a gross departure from the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by Be Boigne, who, above all things, was impartial, 
and never gave preference to any individual, but promoted each man 
by seniority, or for acknowledged merit. In pursning an opposite 
course Perron hardly took the trouble to dissemble. He tolerated his 
English oliicers only from necessity, fully prepared to discharge them 
when the occasion arose, whilst every mlventurer who could boast a 
French extraction, was pushed forward into appointments of resi)on- 
sibility and emolument, ii'respective of claim or tident. Tluvt even¬ 
tually these favoured countrymen of hivS rewarded his preference by 
disloyalty and ingratitude was but a just retribution. His downfall, 
indeed, was brought about by the very men whom he now raised from 
iusiguiiicance to power. This can create little Burprise when theii 
characters are considered. “ Low they were,” writes one of the auper- 
Heded English officers, “ in every sonso of the word. Low in birth, 
ill education, and in principle. Perron’s army became a miniature 
of the French Revolution. Wretches were raised from cooks and 
barbers to become colonels and brigadiers, and absurdly entrusted 
witli the command of troops, and sho wed into paths to acijuii'e lakhs 
of rupees. This was the (luintessence of egaliU, the acme of Fronoh 
Revolution, the principles of which were now generally aftectod in 
die Force.” 

As a natural coiisequenco every English officer in the Brigades soon 
came to detest Perron. Thoir supersession fay illiterate and reprobate 
Fronohmen was sufficient to raise their indignation. How unjustly 
they suffered may bo gathered Iroin the fact that in the pet iod of 
twenty years between 1783 and 1803, during whicli De Boigno’s 
battalions flourished, only four Frenchmen wero killed in active 
service, whilst fifteen British-born officers met thoir death on the field 
of battle. These paidisan prejudices which Perron displayed were 
clestniotive not only of the esprit dc corps that had previously in¬ 
spired his army, but of the political liarmony which should liave 
existed between tlie ManUhas and the English, To the promotion 
of a good feeling between the two powers De Boigne had imrticularly 


sword as well tis a bayonet and musket. Tlie band, which was in full tune, 
as tlioy marched by n?y little camp, played nothing hut marohes-perfectly in 
the E uropoau style.*’ 
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re.sBeil hiiuself, but uu Jter Ferron tbin friendsbip soon changed to 
mutual distrust and hostility. 

But this was not the only enmity Perron raised against himself and 
his master. As his power and iniluenoe increased Sindhia'a Marathi 
chiefs found their own declining, and with each augoientation of tho 
regular Brigades their feudal troops beoamo of less and less account, 
and fewer prizes fell to their share. Tt was evident their occupation 
was slipping away, and with it those hereditary privileges and emolu. 
merits so dear to tho native lieart. Political extinction and pecuniary 
ruin threatened them, and the desperate condition of llieir prospects 
soon instigated them to plot against the foreigner who had usurped 
their riglits and to enter into intrigues to effect his ruin. 

Hieodless of those gathering dangers Perron pursued his com ho. 
Behind his political ambition there was an even greater incentive 
to personal exertion, and that was his love of money. Tho harvest 
was rich, the season prosperous, the husbandman in humour, and lie 
reaped and reaped. Ilis pay and allowancos were enormous. As 
coinmauder-in'ChM of tho Imperial army ho drew Ks.15,000 per 
7/ien8em, with a liberal extra for table expenses.” For the support 
of his bodyguard ho received a monthly sum of B8.3‘2,000. On all the 
revenue collections of tho Jaukid his commission was 5 per contunij 
and the same on tho revenues* of the bubahs he administered. In 
every political arrangement bo sanctioned, or entered into with the 
neighbouring princes and feudatory states, lie exacted a na^i^ar^ or 
oomplimontary donation, of 25 jper cent The wealth of the man was 
prodigious. On tlic lowest calculation, oxclusivo of the pay of his troops, 
ho enjoyed a monthly emolument of Ks.100,000, which, at the exciiauge 
of tho day, represented an annual income of over i;150,0(Xl. In ad¬ 
dition to this there must have been many other sources of gain open 
to him, for his savings in seven years were variously estimated at 
from one to two millions sterling. 


It is now necessary to turn to a contemplation of tho state of affairs 
in the Deccan, where Daulat Bfio Sindhia had been so long delayed, 
to the advantage of Iiis European deputy in Hindustan, 

Early in the year 1800 Nana Farnavis, the great Maratha minister, 
died, and a dispute immediately broke out between Sindhia and the 
Peshwii over the division of the inimenso property left by the dece^jf^^j, 
Daulat Elio illustrated the practical applic.ation of the a4;;rro that 
poysession is nine points of the law, by seizing the NanaV 
territory, under i>vetexfc of a claim of a million sterling against the 
estate. Plot and counterplot succeeded, too long too complicated 
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^ detailed here, iiioxtricaldy interwoven aK they were with the 
insurrection of tlio Bhais, •whose cause tlie Poshwa espoused after the 
barbarous reprisals and bloodthirsty executions Sindhia bad ordered, 
and which, as explained in a x>roviovis chapter, left the latter without 
any friends or adherents amongst his own countrymen, except his 
fatber-in daw, Gbatkay Bao. Disorders and turmoils broke out on 
every side, and their occurrence x>rompted Jaswant Bao Holkar to 
take advantage of the difliculty in which his rival was plunged, to 
reassert the political influence of his family, which, since the death of 
Taliuji Holkar, had fallen to a very low ebb. 

In order to explain Jaswant Bao’s standing it is necessary to go 
back a little and pick up the thread of the narrati ve at the point where 
mention of the house of Holkar ceased. After Takuji’s crushing 
defeat at Lakhairi in 1793 he retired to bis capital, where, in 1707, 
he followed his life-long rival, Madhoji Shidhia, to the burning ghaut. 
Takiiji loft behind him four sons, two legitimate and two natural ones. 
Of tlio former, the elder and acknowledged heir was Khasi lino, but 
be was weak in intellect and deformed in person. Whilst the younger 
brother, Malbar Bao, was brave and aspiring, A contest for the suc¬ 
cession took place between these two, and Khasi Bao, with fatal 
weakness, applied to Sindbia for assistance. So excellent an oppor¬ 
tunity of increasing his importance arid influence was precisely what 
Daulat Bao desired. Ho became for a time the champion of the 
rightful hoir of the house of Holkar, and in the struggle that ensued 
Mid bar Bdo lest his life in battle, and his infant son, Khandi Bdo, fell 
into Sindhians hands, Khasi Bao was now loft nomiYially in full 
possession of the Government, but, in reality, wholly dependent on 
Sindbia, 

During tho struggle between Kliasi Bdo and Malhar B^o, the two 
natural sons, Jaswant Bdo and Ithal Bdo, aupportod the latter, and 
when be was killed wore forced to floe, Ithal Bdo sought refuge 
at Kolapur, and eventually met a violent death at the hands of his 
ouemios, Jaswant Bdo, in the first instance, found protection at 
Nagpnr, and later on, after numerous vicissitudes, in which his life was 
often in danger, at Dbdr. Being a chief of great personal gallantry 
and talent ho was soon able, in the distracted state of politics, to 
gather around him many adherents of his father who were prevented 
from Bupporfcing the cause of Khasi Bdo by his connection with 
Sindbia. Having collected a formidable following Jaswant Bdo 
entered on ^ professional freebooter, directing his entor- 

chiefly Sindliia’s territories. One of his first acts was 

to enter into an with a celebrated Pathan soldier of fortune, 
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c(l Amir Khan, who was at the head of a hand of free lances, 
and lived by rapine and foray. Amir Khfin’s peculiar ability, audacity, 
and fa.)no in predatory expeditions marked him out as a fit auxiliary 
for the schemes Jaswant Kao meditated, and the Pathan, on his part, 
was not blind to the advantaj^re of connecting himself with a chief of 
such high dignity as Jaswant Kao, “through whom’’ (to quote from 
his memoirs) “ a road might be opened to the management of groat 
afiairs, even to the very highest, from behind the curtain.” 

It was not long before Kliasi Kao proved mentally incapable of 
ruling,and when tiiis beoamo notorious Jaswant Edo had no difficulty 
in strongthoniag his position l:)y proclaiming that he was acting on 
behalf of Khnndi Kdo, the nephew and heir of Khasi Kdo, and in the 
name of this infant he assumed the headship of the bouse of Ilolkar. 
His singular success and tho depredations ho committed in Sindhia’s 
Narbada districts soon roused tho latter to action, and a detacliment 
of regular infantry was sent against him under the command of tho 
Chevalier Dudronoo. This officer, on the death of Taknji, had oast in his 
lot with Khasi Kdo, a political error wbicli soon became apparent to 
him, but never more clearly than on this occasion when be was 
defeated by Jaswant Bdo, whose reputation was thereby vastly in¬ 
creased. Tlio reverse ho sustained decided Dudreneo to change his 
allegiance, and declaring bis conviction, tliat Khasi Kdo was incapable 
of governing, ho passed over with fill his battalions to the service of 
Jaswant Bdo. 

Jasw’ant Bdo’s fortunes w^ore now in the ascendant, and ho began to 
dream of re-establishing the old glory and infiuenoo of his house. 
Soon liis imx>roved oiroumstances required that he should conform to 
the respectability expected in a chief of position, and ho reformed his 
vagabond army, introduced a certain degree of discipline into its 
ranks, and augmented his regular battalions, so as to pub himself on a 
more equal footing wnth Sindhia. Several European officers wore 
engaged to raise corps for him, and men of character and ability 
tempted to enter his service by liberal terms of remuneration. As 
there happened to be a greater number of French adventurers in the 
Deccan than of any other nationality, three-fourths of the Europeans 
introduced into his service belonged to that country. In addition to 
Dudi’onec’s Brigade two others were raised, each consisting of four 
battalions. One was commanded by Captain Gardner, but he did not 
remain long in the service, being succeeded by Captain Dodd. The 
other was under Captain Pluinet, “ a Frenchman and a gentleman ; 
two qualities which wore seldom united in the Mahratta army.” The 
successes achieved by these infantry Brigades soon enabled Holkar to 
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with tolorahlo punctuality, and for a time he continued to 
devastate BiiitUiia’s territories iu tlie vicinity of {Jjjain witlioufe oppo* 
sition. Sindhia was, iu fact, sacrificing everything to maintain his 
influence at Poonah, where the |)olitical flmiament con tinned to he 
inncli disturbed. But a time came when he coudd no longer dis¬ 
regard the rapidly growing power of Jaswant B4o, and he felt 
compelled to take action against him, or run the risk of his own 
Malwa districts being harried into a wilderness. And so in 1.801 bo 
left the Peshwa’s court, and accompanied by an enormous varmy set 
out on Ms return to Ujjaiu. 

His progress was so slow that it allowed Jaswant Bdo nmi^le time 
to call in all his scattered detachments and concentrate tliem in the 
noighhourhood of 8indhia’s cirpital, with the intention of swooping 
down upon it in one final raid. Wlien Daulat BAo reached the Tapti 
1.10 heard of the threatened danger, and in his alarm sent forward 
Major George Hessing with three of his battalions and one from 
Fidole Fih>Z 0 *s corps to protect the city. By tins time the rainy 
season had broken, and the countj-y was in a state most difficult for an 
army to traverse, notwithstanding winch Hessing made an astonishingly 
rapid route and reached Ujjain by the end of June. A few days after 
bis departure from KSindhia’s camp tlie chiefs anxiety increased, and 
he ordered Lieutenant MacIntyre, with the fourth battalion from 
Hessing’s Brigade, and a second from Piloze's, to follow and support 
the advanced column. Three days later ho detached two of Suther¬ 
land’s battalions from the .First Brigade, under Captain Gautier, to 
farther strengthen Hessing, and finally crowned Ixis imbecility by 
closing up tho rear, after another interval, with two more of Suther- 
bmd’s battalions and a park of artillery under Captain Brownrigg. 

There was thus an eclielle of small isolated detachments, with 
twenty, thirty, and forty miles between each, marching against an 
enemy whose entire strength was conoontratod on tho objective point. 
Jaswant Bdo was too able a general to lot such an opportunity slip, 
and at once attack the detachments in detail. Passing 

by Hessing, who had reached Ujjain, lie fell upon MacIntyre at Nuri 
and compelled him to Burrender. Elated with success he pushed on 
to attack Brownrigg, who, on hearing of the disaster, had crossed the 
Narbada and effected a junction with Go.iitier near the town of Gatwds, 
where he took up a very strong position. The force under Ihs com- 
nmnd only amounted to four battalions of infantry and a hundred 
Boliillas, with, however, a very strong park of artillery. HoJkar’s 
army, according to a Bombay paper published at the time, consisted 
of fourteen regular battalions, Under Plumet, 6,000 BohiUas, 60,000 
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mha cavalty, 27 heavy guns, and 42 light fieltl-pieceR; but this 
appears an exaggerated estimate. Still it is certain ho had an 
immenBe numerical superiority over Brownrigg. The battle com¬ 
menced at seven o'clock in the morning with a discharge of round 
and grape shot from Jaswant Ibio’s guns. An artillery duel suc¬ 
ceeded, and lasted for four hours, v/hen an aitempt was made to 
advance and storm Brownrigg’s position. But he defended himself 
witli such resolution and judgment tliat all Holkar’s attacks wore 
unavailing, whole files of bis infantrj-' being cut to pieces by the 
chain shot dischargeil against them. Before long the men became 
demoralised and refused to advance, and Major Plumot being taken 
prisoner,'^ Holkar decided on a retreat, which ho did not effect with¬ 
out enormous loss. Brownrigg's casualties were only 107, but 
amongst them was his gallant fellow-countryman, Lieutenant Kow- 
hotham. 

Jaswant Bao now retired to Indore, from whence he sent urgent 
messages to Amir Khan to join liim witli all spood, But the Patlian 
chief was a man of obstinate metal, and preferred to retrieve Holkar’s 
reverse rather than commit himself to a retrograde movement. So 
he boldly advanced against Ujjjun to attack Hessiug, whereupon 
Holkar plucked up heart, and, hurrying forward with two brigades of 
infantry, clTeoted a junction w'ith his ally, On the 2nd of July, 1801, 
tho combined forces moved against the city. They found Hessiug 
drawn up ready to receive them, his force in a square formation, with 
its rear defended by tho battlements of tlie capital. Jaswant Bao 
divided his army into two equal divisions, making over the command 
of one to Amir Khda and leading the other himself. Tho Pathiin 
opened the action by dispersing Hossing’s considerable body of Marathi, 
horse by a charge of his own cavalry, and then dii’coted a heavy 
cannonade upon the four battalions of regular infantry. These were 
soon thrdwn into confusion, upon which their commander, a half-caste 
son, by a native woman, of gallant old John Hessing, failed to demon¬ 
strate tho doctrine of lieredity, and fled at an early stage of tlie action, 
leaving bis oificers to meet the advance of Plumet’s brigade, which 
was now commanded by a Frenchman named Fleury, Tl.)e result 
was soon placed beyond doubt, for, altliongh Hessing's Oificers behaved 
with conspicuous gallantry, freely sacrificing their lives in the defence 
of their colours, they were completely overpowered, and, towards the 
close of the action, annihilated by a spirited charge of the Pathan 
cavalry under Amir Khdii himself. ‘‘ To the end,” writes a contem¬ 
porary observer, “ they behaved with all that cool and collected 
* So stated in the newspaper quoted from—but the fact is doubtful. 
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[tudo wliich belojoga to true heroism, and fell covered with honoor- 
ablo wounds.” Of the twelve officers engaged, eight were killed 
and three wounded and made prisoners, Hesoing alone escaping to 
Bainingavh. hy a craven flight. Those who lost their lives were 
Captain-Lieutenant John Maopherson, a son of Captain Macpheraoii 
in the Company’s service; Lieutenant John Graham, son of Ensign 
Graham in the same ; Lieutenant Edward Montague, sou of Colonel 
Montague of the Bengal Artillery; Lieutenant Boolan, Ensigns 
Haddon and Uniuhart, all of IJesaing’s brigade, and Lieutenants 
Lany and Meadows of Eiloze’s corps. Amongst tlio wounded wore 
Lieutenant Humpherstone, Captain Dupont and Major Doridon, the 
latter a. half-bred Frenchman, whose sister Porron had married. Ho 
was eventually ransomed by Colonel John Hessing, of Agra (who 
was also a connection of his), by a payment of Ils.40,000, which sum 
Sindbia afterwards refunded with unusual generosity. The heads of 
the dead officers were cut off and oo.niod to Hollinr, who rewarded 
this atrocious act of mutilation with a payment of Ea.1,000 for each. 
Holkar bought the victory dear, although he captured 20 guns. In 
Amir KVidn’s memoirs it is stated that 200 Europeans were killed in 
tile battle, which the editor, in a footnote, explains “ probably in¬ 
cluded aU classG.s of Christiana, so that the number slain may have 
been nearly as stated in the text”; but this appears very doubtful, 
and the sportive fancy of the Amir’s biogi-apher, Baskwan Lai, probably 
added a redundant cipher to the right hand of the total. Hessing’s 
camp was plundered and an immense booty of stores, elepliants, 
horses, kettle-drums, and standards fell into the hands of the victors 
in addition to the guns. The next day the city of Ujjain was given 
over to pillage, and sacked with all the thoroughness peculiar to 
freebooters, gifted with a genius for the discovery of oaoMs 

and secret hiding-places. _ A tt” • 

Holkar’s prestige was enormously increased by the victory of Ujjain, 
and overtures for an alliance were now made to him by Lakwa Dada, 
the champion of the Bhais, who, although wounded, was still able to 
intrigue. This chief proposed a oomhination between Ali Bahadur, 
of Bundelkband, Jaswaiit Mo Holkar, and liimsolf against Sindhia, 
and a formidable alliance was thus promoted, which seriously threatened 
the gi-eat house of Ujjain. 

Sindhia was at Burhanpur when news reached him of the disaster 
that had overwhelmed Hessing's brigade. “ He writhed in an agony 
of vexation and rage at hearing of it,” writes the quaint native historian 
already quoted. His first act was to send orders to Perron at Delhi 
to hurry to his support. The moment was critical. Evei-j’ day helped 
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into flame the mouldering embers of long pent-up hatred and 
jealousy that existed against him in the Deccan, and Daiilat Bao 
urged on Perron the suprome necessity of using every exertion in 
bringing his brigades south, and simxiltaneously recalled to bis head¬ 
quarters the troops he had left at Poonah to maintain his authority 
there. These included 10,000 Maratbfi cavalry under Ghatkay liao, 
and the remaining five battalions of the first brigade under Colonel 
Robert Sutherland, As soon as they joined, Sindhians confidence began 
to return, and ho only awaited Perron’s arrival to infli(;t a crushing 
blow on tlio basehorn upstart of the rival house who had lowered hie 
pride amt defeated his regular infantry. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE WAR \yiTH GEORGE THOMAS. 

1801, 

A bout tbo middlo of ISOl a danger which bad for some time past 
been troubliug Perron began to assume formidable proportions. 
Tliis was tlio singular rise to power of Goorgo Thomas, whoso history 
has ah-eady been related. Between tlio two advontiirers enmity had 
long existed, for they were antagonistic at every point and hated each 
other as cordially as Briton and Ereuchinan could hate at that period, 
Perron was both jealous and fearful of Thomas’s increasing influence, 
which had been greatly augmented by the recent brilliant campaign 
against the Sikhs of the Sutlej States. More than once dining the 
past year the Frenoliman had made a sly attack on Jhajjar tenitory, 
thereby raising the wrath and indignfition of its master. A 
common instinct told both that sooner or later their dilferencea would 
have to be decided by the sword, and the Irishman, with whom there 
was never any time like the present for fighting, was getting ready for 
the fray, Perron, on his part, having disposed of Lakwa I)ada, felt 
himself free to approach this new difficulty. For some time past he 
had urged on Sindhia the necessity of crushing Thomas’s power, and 
a treaty had been approved by the chief, framed with the object of 
reducing Jowruj Jang to a position of subordination to Perron. To 
impose this treaty upon Thomas, Perron came to Bellii in June, 1801, 
and wi’ote to him to send a vakil to confer on the matter. Thomas, 
who had concluded peace with the Sikhs, and withdrawn to his capital 
to prepare himself for resistance, in view of a possible niptiu’e, so far 
acquiesced in Perron’s wish as to depute an agent to attend the 
General. 

Biich was the condition of aflairs on the 8th of July, when the 
battle of Ujjain occurred, and Sindhia ordered Perron to proceed at 
once to the Deccan with two comxdete brigades and all the Hindustani 
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tiome. This was tantamount to the evacuation of Hindustan, for 
compliance with these orders would have loft Upper India defenceless, 
saving for a few garrison troops. 

But Hindnstau was as oompletoly under Perron’s sway as his own 
Jaidad, for it was held and coxrtrolled by the army ha commanded. 
Although for the sake of form he cited the Emporor’s name as 
authority for his actions, and from time to time, at Darbar, confessed 
himself Sindhia’s humble and obedient servant, i’eiron was the 
paramount lord and master of the country so long as his brigades 
were at his back. And now these brigades were sununoued to tho 
south. 

It was impossibJe to ,let them go: to proceed thoro himself woula 
be an act of abdication. Hia own duty and Sindhia’s sore distroBS 
had .no weight in his mind wlhle that terrible Irishman i)ara(l 0 d his 
troops and won his viotoriGa on the western oonfiuos of Delhi, Wliat 
mattered Danlat Bao’s danger, when danger threatened Perron ? 
Charity begins at homo, and the former must be met with fcempori8i.ng 
promises, the hitter with tho brigades, nnlesa perchance-it was a 
brilliant idea that occurred to him—^lie could induce Thomas to under¬ 
take the fighting in tho Deccan, and leave him, with his trooi)s 
intact, in Hindustan. 

For some time past it had been apparent that the General was neglect¬ 
ing Sindhia’s interests and consulting only his own. This behaviour was 
confirmed now, for on receiving Daulat Bao’s orders to proceed to his 
aid Perron at once lapsed into protestations, and with these began 
and ended bis response to his master’s appeal. His sens© of loyalty 
and his sentiments of gratitude to a p.rince who had loaded hina with 
favours and raised him to his high station were lost in apprehensions 
of his own danger, and with a supreme selhshness ho sacrificed 
everything to his own interests. 

There exists a vei’y detailed record of Perron’s behaviour, during this 
ciitical period of Sindliia’s afiairs, i.n some Persian AlxhccvSi ov news¬ 
papers, printed at the time, and the following extracts, thrown into a 
narrative form, exhibit the true character of the man of whom they 
treat. 

The chronicle commences on the 2Hth ol June, 1801, when intima¬ 
tion was received at Delhi that Ihomas had made peace with the 
Sikhs, and was preparing for hostilities with Perron, from whom he 
had just received proposals for a political arrangement. In the success 
of these Thomas evidently had very little faith, for he opened com^ 
munications with Lakwa Dada, who was in Datia territory, pro¬ 
posing an alliance against the Frenchman. 
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clays later, on the 8th of July, Perron received information of 
defeat of llessing at Ujjain, and siniultarieousty urgent orders 
reached him trcau Bindhia to march to the Deccan with his brigades. 
To these ho sent a reply saying he would start at once. On the 
15th of the moutli he moved out one stage from Delhi, witli the 
ostensible intention of proceeding south, hut having encamped at 
BArahxHvla, remained there fast, showing no inclination to continue 
his march. Here, on the 19th, he received a visit from Bapu Bindhia, 
his deputy-governor in the Saharanpur province. As this district 
adjoined Thomas’s territory and that of the Sikiis with whom he had 
recently been at war, Bapn was certainly the person most qualified to 
afford information about Thomas, to obtain which was probably the 
reason of his being summoned to attend Perron, for a long “con¬ 
sultation was reported to have taken place. The following day 
Perron returned to Delhi with four of his European officers, and went 
through the formal ceremony of being “admitted to the presence ” of 
the Emperor, to whom the usual offerings wore presented, and from 
whom the customary gifts were, in turn, received. 

For the next fortnight Perron remained at Delln, trying to bring to 
an issue the negotiations with Thomas, for on the 7th of August it 
was publicly given out that “ the Oeneral was diverted from his 
purpose of marching to Bcindia’s aid by important business hegotin- 
tioiiS with Thomas, by which he Itopes to obtain foiu* of that person’s 
battalions and 20,000 Sikh horsemen to send to Oojoiri.” And yet in 
the very same issue it is stated that on Perron’s speedy arrival 
depends the fate of Bcindia, whoso situation has become critical.'’ 

On the 8th of August Perron “ called in bis detachments,” and it 
was notified that “ immediately after his interview with Thomas the 
General intends to march against Holker.” Another day passed, and 
he wrote to one of his native officials that “ after two or three days, 
having adjusted matters of great ingency, I will set out to join 
Scindia.” On the same date, with his usual X)unctilio in revenue col-„, 
lections, he sent a warning to the Bajah of Jaipur to be up to time in 
the payment of his tribute. 

p^our days later the receipt of another urgent letter from Bindhia 
was amioimced, wffiich conveyed the information that Holkar’s army 
was only fifteen miles distant, and that many of Daiilat Bao’s chiefs 
iiad deserted to the enemy, and once more urged Perron to join him 
with all siieed. On the 19th of August rumours reached Delhi that 
matters were still more critical, “ all the Deccan chiefs having joined 
J eswunt Bao Holker,” but still Perron made no sign of starting, for 
negotiations with Thomas were coming to a head, and his whole 
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l^ntion was laiouopolised by them. Tlio next clay he moved out to 
Bitaram Ka Serai, near Bahadurgavh, whore an interview took place 
between him and Joivntj Jung. It appears to have been hedged 
about with the ceremonial and dilatoriness of Oriental diplomacy, for 
a week later he was stiil at the sanae place. 

The next entry ocoins on the bth of September. The Empei'or 
Shah ’Alain having constantly inquired, “ When is General Perron 
going to Oojoin ? ” and as constantly been informed, “ In two or 
three days,” relieved himself of the sage oinnion that “ he did not 
think tlie General showed any intention of going at all I ” and almost 
at the same date Ihijali Fartiib Singh, of laipm*, who had evidently 
been following Perron’s movements with a profound interest, an¬ 
nounced in open court that his agent at Delhi had written him saying 
that ” Perron holds forth an intention of joining Soindla, but that in 
reality he entertains no such design, and has commenced a secret 
correspondence with laickwadada.’' CommentiDg on which the .Kajah 
observed that the General seems to have detached himself from 
Scindia, and has not acted well in so doing.” f 

This side-light thrown on the negotiations between Perron and 
Thomas is interesting, in so far as it suggests a reason why the latter 
w^as disappointed later on in receiving the assistance he expected from 
Lakwa Dada, whose notoriously treacherous character would be quite 
equal to encouraging Thomas to resist, and coming to a secret under¬ 
standing with Perron to stand neiitval. 

On the 12th of Beptember it was reported that Perron was going to 
the camp of Ali Bahadur, ono of the allies in the confederation against 
Bindliia, to settle certain affairs, and about the same time tho report 
of his negotiations with Lakwa Dflda was conhnned. 

On the IGtli of September Perron returned to Delhi, all attempts to 
come to an understanding with Thomas having proved futile. Shortly 
after his arrival ho paid bus respects to tho Emperor, but “on receiving 
an express wont off to Ooel.’' xV W'eek later it was reported at the 
capital that Daulat Sindhia continued repeatedly writing to 
Perron, urging him by every means in Iiis power to help him» and was 
at tho same time so sanguine of response that he “ only awaited tho 
arrival of the General to attack Holkar. It is instructivo to read, 
side by side with this, that “ it is publicly reported in Hindustan that 
General Perron has withdrawn from the contest with Jeswunt Eao 
Holker t 

Oil the 26th of September Drugeon, Commandant of the fort of 
Delhi and custodian of the Eniperoris person, received a letter from 
Perron, the contents of which he niade known. They were to tho 
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Diicosfsity of Bencliug troops to Danlnt KAo Sirulhia obliged liiai to 
repair suddenly to Koil, aud he had sejit a bririadey with military 
stores arid ammunition, to Baiilat Kao.'’ 

Hero, at last, he seems to have awakened to a sense of his duty, 
kit, as will presently be seen, the good intention withered in tlie 
bud. 

On the 29th of September came the news of the defeat of Captain 
Smith’s force at Georgegarh by Thomas, followed two days later by 
alarming intelligence of a sanguinary battle, in wliicli Bourgnien and 
his brigade had been defeated and lost 3,000 men, whilst the Irishman 
had regained Georgegarh, and was in possession of it. No sooner did 
Porron hear of this than be sent immediate orders to Drugeon at 
Delhi to entertain fresh levies, dospatchod Pedron to the front with 
reinforcements of five battalions, and ordered George Heasiiig, W'ho 
had evidently arrived at Agi’a from Ujjairi, to march to Bourgnien’s 
assistance with four battalions. At tho same time ho collected all the 
availablo troops at Koil, and gave out that ho inteudod to take the 
command in person against Thomas. 

Tho total force at this time under Perron’s command in Hindustan 
consisted of three brigjules of infantry, 5,000 Hindustani horse, and 
the gavrisorTtroops. Of these, two brigades—the third under Bourgnien 
and the fourth under Pedron—and most of tlio cavalry were employed 
against Thomas at Georgegarb. It is probalilo that Pedron's brigade 
was tho one which Perron infonned Drugoon had been sent ” to 
Ujjain. But it is x^ossible that when he so wrote he w'as rofemng to 
the second brigade, under Pohlnian, whose headfiuartors were at Mattra. 
Whichover it was it is very certain tliat neither jiroceeded very far 
towards the destination indicated. Pedron’s, as has been shown, was 
diverted to Goorgegarli,and for Pohlman's there was a more remarkable 
task assigned. It appears that some time previous to this Perron, in 
the novel capacity of a x>awnhroker, had lent Pariah Bingh, of Jaipur, 
a large sum of money, for tho security of which the Bajah had pledged 
his jewels. Perron now wanted his money back. It is not difficult 
to conjectiu’e what doubts and fears were x'sissing through his mind 
and making him anxious to realise his capital. And it is evident that 
the recovery of his cash was a far mure imx>ortant business in his eyes 
than the relief of Sindliia, for Pohlman, wlio might certainly have been 
spared for the Deccan, was dexuited, instead, to perform bailiff’s work, 
and obtam frona Partab Singh an iiniiiediate settlement of his account, 
under pain of his territory being laid waste. 

It is interesting to observe how Pohlman x>erlormed this honourable 
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Ali Bahadnr, and all the lesser chichi ■who were leagued 
against Daulat Biio. The only person of importance who remained 
true to Sindhia, was his generalissimo, Ainbaji Inglia, who was in 
the neigbbourliood of Jararu, where his battalions, under James 
Shepherd, were successfully holding Lakwa Diida in check. 

Sindhia, in this distressful situation, was anxious to stay the storm 
his ambition had been mainly instrumental in raising; but the 
Peshwii., Nvbo had sided with his enemies, refused to listen to any 
overtures for reconciliation, until Daulat Ihio had made peace with 
the Bhais, who coutmued as greatly incensed as ever against their 
nephew. Moreover, Baji B?io demanded a na;jmrdna) or peace 
offering, of fifteen lakhs of rupees, and this was highly inconvenient to 
Sindhia, who was in his chronic state of impocuniosity, and engaged 
in a costly campaign. There seemed^ indeed, to be more money in 
Jasw'aiit R/io’s camp than in his rival’s, for the former was constantly 
sending remittances and reinforcements to Lakwa Dacia, with which 
to oppose Amhaji’s attack and Perron’s anticipated march from 
Delhi to XJjjain, it being taken for granted that the General, as he had 
publicly announced, would at once proceed to his master’s assistance. 
At Agra, Colonel Jolcn Hessing held the fort, but he was so weakened 
by the despatch of his son and the four battalions to Georgegarh, that 
he was utterly unable tiy^^help Sindhia, and, on the contrary, was 
continually urging Perron to send liim reinforcements as Lakwa 
Dacia’s intrigues had created great disturbances in his goveimment. 
In short, as far as Hindustan was concerned, there seemed to be no 
possible hope of help reaching Sindhia so long as Thomas held out 
and monopolised the attention of 10,000 regular infantry and the 
Hindustani horse. 

But now, when matters were at their worst and notliing but 
danger, difficulty, and disappointment seemed to surround Sindliia, a 
saviour arose in liis own camp, in the person of Robert Sutherland, 
Colonel-Oommaudant of the first brigade. It w'ill be remembered that 
after De Boigne’s resignation Sutherland tried hard to obtain his post, 
but fortune had been against him and Pen-on won the prize. The 
competition left a feeling of hatred and jealousy in Perron’s heart, 
which had on more than one occasion influenced his treatment of the 
Scotchman. Anxious to expel him from Hindustan, ho had manu¬ 
factured a charge against iiim of entering into treasonable cor¬ 
respondence with Sindliia’s enemies, and found in it an excuse to 
transfer him to the Deccan, giving the command of his brigade to 
Pohlman. Sutherlanil had been impotent to do anything but obey. 
But the very measure intended to punisb and imdo him, now gave 








the f^eotclinmu the opporinnity of proving liiy merit, for lie found 
himeielf fillhig the chief pont of defouce ftt his master’s side, which 
Perron had basely declined. 

For nearly throe months after the battle of Ujjain Sindhia did 
little but wait for Perron to arrive, and endetwour, by every means in 
his power, to strengtlien his foi’ces. At last he gave up all hope of 
atisistance from Ilinduetan, and determined to try and retrieve his 
fortunes with such means as he had at his disposal. On the 24th of 
September he crossed the Narbada, on the south bank of whicli he had 
been compulsorily encamped since the rainy season commenced, and 
entered MiUwa with eight battalions of Snlherland's brigade and four 
of Filojise’B. A week later he formed a junction wiili 14,000 I^IanUha 
horse and encamped on the banks of the Kotaii Sind liiver. Hero he 
remained with his heavy baggage, sending Sutherland forward to 
avenge the sackirig of Ujjain i>y retaliating on Ilolkar’s capital of 
Indore, an undertaking which the troops approaclied in the In'ghesfc 
spirits. 

Jaswant Immediately advanced towards the defence of his 
capital, and on the 18th of October the two armies met outside its 
walls. The Indore force consisted of ten battalions of regular infantry, 
6,000 Bohillas, 12,000 Mariitha cavalry, and 16,000 Path an horse under 
Amir Khan. But Holkar was without Eui'opoan officersf which was 
a serious loss to him. The reason of this is not very el<?ar: according I 

to one autliority he had dismissed all in hie employ on the suspicion i 

that they were rinfnitbful to him; but IMajor Ambrose, an officer in his 
service, states that he was “deserted^’ by his Europeans just before 
this action, and that this was the cause of his defeat. 

After sonding olf his baggage and reserves to the further side of 
Indore, Holkar, during the night, changed ground, and placed the 
city between him and the enemy, taking post behind a deep ravine to 
the north of it, and training his gnns so as to sweep this defence, 
whilst Amir KhAn, with 16,000 horse, threatened the enemy’s rear from 
a place about five miles distant. 

Sutherland ooinnienced tho attack on Holkar’s position early on the 
morning of Bio 1.4th, bis twelve battalions moving briskly forward, 
animated by a determination to avenge their officers and comrades 
slain at Ujjain. Owing to the change of ground made by tlie enemy 
during tho night, Sutherland was obliged to manoeuvro liis army to ^ 
tho right, over some difficult and broken country, before he could form | 
it in lino of battle for attack, and it was not until three o’clock in the 
afternoon that the action began. Having detached his Maratlia 
cavalry to keep Amu' Khun in check, the Colonel advanced against tho 
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ptofcected Holkar, and was met with a tremendous 
iirc 3 from 95 gntia* Bnfc it coaid not stay the steady and irre¬ 
sistible assault of the regular battalions, who forced the ravine and 
captured #!)« ^ in tlioir position* At this critical moment 
At. ivnan, having defeated the Maratha cavalry, came charging 
down to the relief of Jaswant llflo. Whereupon Sutherland b(»ldly 
faced round with a portion of his force and opened a heavy fire of 
grape and round shot upon the Pathdn as he was struggling through 
the ravine from whicli the brigade had just emerged, and the Amir’s 
horse being killed be fell to the ground; wlieroupon his men, 
supposing him dead, took flight* This was the turning-point of the 
battle* Sutliorland’s infantry now stormed Holkar’s entrenchmenta, 
which they caiTied splendidly, and by six o^olock in tho evening ibo 
victory was won and the enemy disi>ersed in full diglit. Holkar lost 
all liis guns, 160 tumbiils, and his baggage, and, attended by his 
cavalry, fled headlong to Malieswar ; and the next morning Sindhia*a 
standard floated over / Indore, and Bjjain was avenged, An 
incident liapponod in this battle, mention of which should not be 
omitted. Pidele Filoze, wlio commanded four of the battalions 
engaged, belonging to his biigade, had a short while before entered 
into a traitorous correspondence with Holkar, and when tiio action 
commenced, with a dastardly treachery, fired into Sutherland’s troops. 
Happily this diabolical act failed in its intention, and the perpetrator 
was apprehended and confined in prison, where ho shortly after¬ 
wards committed suicide. Suthorland’H loss at Indore wa>s 400 men 
killed and wounded, It is needless to add that HoJkar’s capital was 
thoroughly pillaged, and, indeed, rased to tho ground by Sintlhia's 
predatory horse, who, however useless in fight, were masters of the 
art of extracting tho last grain of rice from any city given over to 
them to lo' )t, 

The victory of Indore might have been turned into a decisive battle 
of Maratha history by Sindbia if he had followed up his advantage. 
But he over-estinmtod his success, and deluded himself into the idea 
that Jaswant Eao*s power was crushed out. But this was not the 
case, and Daulat B/io^s imprudent assumption led to the gravest 
results. Holkar and his fulm achates^ Amir Khfin, soon resumed their 
former course of aggression and plunder, attracting to their camp all 
the discontented soldiery in Central India, so that it quickly bec*ame 
filled with rude and reckless freebooters, who came to bo known by the 
generic term of Pindaris, and whose deeds and misdeeds during the 
next eighteen years laid desolate many of the fairest provinces of tho 
peninsula, and constituted a period to wbicb tho natives gave the 
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Ko longer able to pay liis troops, Holkar gave tliem free license to 
support theinsGlvea by plunder, thoiiglu be continued to keep up bis 
regular infantry, who, aftor Budrenec’s desei't,ion to Perron, which 
slxortly took place, found a gallant leader in the person of a young 
English officer named Vickers. 

Sindhians unexpocted success in the Deccan gave Perron breathing 
space : but the relief was only temporary, and the effects that followed 
very serious. In a short time his personal fortnnos were as sorionsly 
threatened as Danlat Kao’s had been before Sutherland’s victory, 
'riiomas still oontinuod to hold out at Georgegarli, with tliat un¬ 
conquerable sjurit of his that upset all calcnlations. And now 
Colonel Sutherland’s star was in tlio ascendant, and the distrust and 
jealousy with which Perron regarded this officer were intensified to 
an enormous degree, and he even began to be fearful of being 
supplanted by the Scotchman, who had been his rival in tlie past. 
As yet lie could do nothing to avert the threatened danger, for ho 
dared not leave Hindustan v/lhle Thomas was undefeated. And so 
he vacillated hi an agony of indecision, uncertain whether to proceea 
to the west and put his fortunes to the test of an assault on the 
fortihed camp that ivas resisting all Pedron’s endeavours, or to hurry 
to the south and re-establish his influence at Sindliia’s Court, 

On the 10th of November Georgegarli fell, but even as Perron was 
congratniating himself on his long-deferred success, he heard of 
Thomas’s escape to Ilfinsi. The capture of the man was far more 
important than the capture of his outlying camp, and the victory was 
rolibed of its chief importance by the failure to obtain possession of 
Thomas’s person. Thou came tidings of the fresh resistance at 
HAiisi, and the knowledge that the task of seizing Thomas had been 
confided to Bourgnien. The incapacity of this officer was known to 
I’ervou, and he sickened at heart as he reflected how his interests 
were in the keeping of a man who had always failed in every task 
allotted to him. Week aftor w^eek Pem>n waited, in feverish anxiety, 
ai Koil, eagerly drinking in the daily news from the seat of war, 
elevated for a moment when ho heard of some temporary success, 
depressed again when reverses were reported : hugging himself with 
joy when he learnt that Joiortij Jumj had been beaten back into his 
citadel, downcast when it was made evident that there was still figlit 
loft in the terrible Irisbmau. 

To add to his troubles the constant messages that continued to 
arrive from D/mlat Edo were now couched in very different language 
to that ahected before the battle of Indore. In tlieii* growing 
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iimca there were ominous expressions of anger; they were no 
longer appeals, but sharp commands, with a warning ring in them 
I that indicated danger and menace. 

The tension was terrible, but at last tho reprieve came. Bourguien 
the incompetent, for the first time in his life, was guilty of achieve- 
, V suiTendered. Tho news rejichod Kdl eaily in 

January, 1802, and with a great gasp of relief Perron hoard that his 
;■ onCh^ had been delivered into his hands. 
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defeat of Thomas arul destruction of his power cleared a very 
A serious danger from Perron’s path and left lum free to concen¬ 
trate his endeavours on re-establishing liis interest at Sinchiia's Court. 
Whilst the Irishman was undefeated it was Perron's policy to belittle 
his importance, but after the fall of Hansi the vanquished adventmer 
became a national enemy, who had threatened the disintegration of 
the Marathfr Empire, and in his letters to Siudhia ^Perron made as 
much of his victory over Thomas as if ho had defeated a Csesar or an 
Alexander. 

The reason of this change of opinion was not far to seek. Perron 
wanted an excuse to explain hia long and systematic disobedience of 
8indhia's orders to march to the Deccan. The campaign against 
Thomas offered a plaiisible exculpation, and the more he extolled its 
importance the greater credit would be reflected on himself for 
destroying such a formidable pubho enemy. Moreover, Perron was 
now as anxious to proceed to Ujjain as ho had before been unwilling. 
Colonel Collins, the English resident, had recently joined Daulat 
Btlo's camp, and Perron diskuBted him, fearing he might have come to 
initiate a * policy hostile to the brigades, similar lo that under which, 
four years previously, the British Goveramont had broken up and dis¬ 
banded Baymond’s corps at PTaidarabad, This was one of the 
reasons that made a visit to Ujjain necessaiy, whilst another ^yas 
Perron's jealousy of Sutherland,>ho, since tlie battle of Indore' had 
risen high in Sindhia's favour—-a state of affairs highly detrimental to 
the General, since the Scotchman was next to him in seniority. In 
fact Perron felt it was imperative to counteract the growing influence 
of this successful subordinate, who already held their master’s ear, 
and at the same time learn the real tenor of Colonel Collins's instruc¬ 
tions, and so he determined to proceed to the soutli. 
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iiilattorB in Hindustan wove now in a fairly settled state. Bourgnien s 
brigade had overawed the Sikh country, and that bold brigadier was 
engaged in levying tribute from his recent aUiea, under gtuse of 
collecting a contribution towards the expenses of the war, so that the 
cost of expelling Thomas was defrayed by the chiefs of Patiala, Jind, 
and Kaitlml. At Delhi Drngeon kept watch and ward over the blind 
Emperor—a close one, too, in every sense of the word, for in January 
of this year Shah ’Alam wrote to Siudhia in terms of mild 
remonstrance, saying that “ Although General Perron certainly made 
a monthly remittance of the royal stipend, it would Still be more 
agreeahle if Dowlut Bao would do so himseUV under his own 
immediate supervision.” Pedrou had returned to Koil with the 
fourth brigade (for the command of which the Chevalier Diidreneo 
had lately been engaged), aud George Hossiug to Agra, with his four 
battalions, to reinforce his father iu command there. All things 
Were in order, and Perron could safely be spared. His departitre 
was accelerated by a report which found publicity in the Deys'an 
akbars at Delhi in I'ehr7iary to the effect that ” Dowlat Eao Sciudia, 
had several times written to General Perron reciuiring bis personal 
attendance, hut without effect; and that His Highness was aceoid- 
ingly BO much exasperated at the General's neglect of orders, that^ he 
instantly broke and disbanded the regiments under his command. ’ 

This was the climax, and at the end of the month Perron left Koil, 
and, escorted by his bodyguard of 600 horse, started for Gjjain. A 
letter written by him at this period is given in the appendix of 
M. St. Genis’ “Life of De Boigue,” and the following translation of 
it xnay convonicntly b© inserted lioro * 

“ Camp Ban.pares, 

“ 28,1802. 

“ My PXfiAu Gwnebal,— Since your doi>artiu'o from tliia country 
there have been nothing but troubles. Four years ago the vridowa of 
the old Prince fled from their nephew, the reigning Pnnee, and 

collected a considerable force in opposition to him. 

“Three years ago Luckwadiida, who also turned traitor to the 
Prince, took the part of the widows. I was obliged to march agamst 
these two tactions who opposed us. Having brought them to action I 
was foitunato enough to defeat them. Luckwaddda was wounded 
in the battle, and since his defeat the widows have petitioned the 
Prince to grant them terms. 

“ He has just pardoned them, and they have returned to their 
allegiance. Luckwadiida died of his wounds ; had he got the better 
of ms he would never have spared me, 
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Joswuut Eao, of the Louse of Holkor) lias also been at war with 
the Prince for tho last two years. Ho is plundering and desolating 
tlio country everywhere, and I am on the march against him with my 
cavalry. 

A man named George Thomas, who took advantage of my stay in 
the Pocoan to raise a party of 12,000 men with 00 guns, seized a 
considerable tract of territory on tho Sikh frontier, where ho built a 
strong fort and devastated all the countryside even up to Ihe walls 
of Delhi. I was obliged to destroy his force with my thii’d brigade, 
and I have allowed the soomidrel to go, but prohibited Inm from 
again entering the Prince’s territory. 

‘^You are a soldier, my dear General, and you know that we 
always lose bravo soldiers in the time of war. M. Itostook, whom you 
recommended to me, was killed at the battle of Indore. M. Bernier, 
one of the best and bravest officers in the brigades, met the same 
fate; also the younger Smith, Ponelly, your protego^ and several 
others whom you do not know. 

“ At the present moment the Prince has only Jeswuut Edo to 
subdue to assure complete peace in his immense possessions. The 
brigades, of wliich you yourself, my dear General, were tho 
creator, and in which your name is daily invoked, are as efficient as 
ever. It is in reality you who have concpiered this immense territory. 

“ Following your example in the disci^ix..3 which I insist on, and 
which is nut only most necessary for an army, but tho basis of its 
success, I have been everywhere victorious with the brigades. My 
command is made happy by the attachment and confidence which the 
troops express for mo, and I have always won, remaining master of 
the situation even under the most critical circumstances. 

“You recommended M. Dmgeon to me, A year ago I reinstated 
him in the brigades, but in consideration of tho ability which you 
know he possesses, I appointed him to an even more honourable 
situation tlmn any I could have given him in the army itself. I have 
made him Governor of tlie fort of Delhi and guardian of the 
Emperor’s porsoix. In giving him this post I have overlooked his 
former shortcomings, and I feel perfectly compensated by the interest 
you take in his welfare, 

“Yes; I will receive with pleasure any one whom you may 
recommend for an appointment in the biigades. My friendship for 
yon demands this, and it is also due to you as the creator of the brave 
soldiers who compose this force. It is the least I can do for you, and 
both my duty and gratitude require that 1 sh(>uld not fail in fulfilling 
your wishes. 1“ Cuillieu Perron.” 
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forming a junction with Pohlman’s brigade on the road, 
Perron marohed to Ujjam, which ho reached on the 20th of 
March, 1802. Colonel Sutherland's brigade arrived at tho same 
time from an expedition to the Barinda liivor, where it had been 
employed. 

The Btoi*y of Perron’s reception at Sindhia’s Court it. so graphically 
related in Colonel Skinner’s memoirs that the account must be 
borrowed in extemo. This is how it runs :— 

“ His reception was not of a nature to gratify an ollicer like PeiTon. 
It was not until the 26th that he was invited to call upon the 
Maharajah, and then, having proceeded to diuhar with 200 liorsomen, 

’ he was kept waiting at ihe gates for two hom-s while Scindia was 
amusing himself by flying kites. Kot a chief came out to meet him, 
while he satin company with certain discontented chiefs of note, among 
whom was old Gopail It4o Bhow, who was at the head of the army. 
This oflicer, addressing Porron, said, ^Observe to what the old 
Patoirs reign has come 1 Good soldiers are all forgotten; none but 
dirty time-servers and flatterers can get on. .But mark my words, he 
will soon find out his error, but not until too late to mend it.’ To 
this Perron replied that he was but a servant, and all he knew was to 
obey. This sort of conversation went on until the choleedars announced 
the approach of Scindia, when we all rose, and Perron went up and 
presented his nmmr, |k 3 ’ idia just touched it. and asked him if ho 
was well; to which Perron made the usual reply, ‘ By your fiivour,’ 
and then we all in turn presented our nmzxirs, and were desired to 
sit down. 

‘‘ In half an hour Scindia dismissed tho durbai*, and desired 
Perron to return to camp, which he did, completely disgusted with tho 
cold and slighting reception he had received from his master. Eight 
days now passed without the slightest notice or message from Scindia 
to Porron, and Copal I14o Bhow, a great friend of the latter, signified 
to him he had beat bo on his guard, as the Maharajah had resolved 
■ to lay hold of him. Several secret visits, passed at this time between 
Perron and Oopal Bao Bhow, whilst Colonel Sutherland and Major 
Brownrigg were intriguing against the former. 

Perron, aware of tho intrigues of his enemies, became depressed 
and perturbed, when at length matters seemed likely to he brought to 
a crisis. A day was appointed for holding a dnrbar, to which Perron 
and all his European officers wore invited. At the durbar Scindia, 
together with his fathor-in-law, Shirzeo Bdo Ghatkay, had formed a 
plot to lay hold of him, and had employed 600 Pathdus, belonging to 
Bahadhm' Khan, a chief then at Malaghur, and several others of his 
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j^favouhtes anti companions in vice and debauchery to cari-y the 
purpose into effect. 

Perron, bowevev, was made aware of this plot, and ordered all the 
native officers of hoth brigades, as low a.s the rank of jemadar, as 
well as all the European offioora, to come fully armed to attend his 
visit to Scindia. Our Ml uniform included a brace of pistois 
attached to our sword-belts; and these he directed us to hri>' .oaded. 
Wo amovmtod in all to 800 native and 80 European officers, and 
in this state of preparation marched to the durbar, which was held 
in a large tent pitched for the occasion. 

“At the hour of nine in the morning, headed by Perron^ we 
reached the tent. Scindia rose to receive us, and we all presented 
oxiv nuzmn. Wo were then directed to sit down on the left side of 
the presence, the right being occupied by the Pathans, who regarded 
as very fiercely. When we were seated, Scindia, turning to Perron, 
observed that the invitation had been extended to himself and Ms 
Eiuopean officers only, to which Perron reidiod tlmt in arranging his 
suite he had. only followed tbo old rule laid down by himseli; and bis 
uncle ; and tlds tmswer silenced him. All this time we sat quiet, 
eyeing each other, whilst much whispering went on between Scindia, 
Gopal Bao, and Shirzee Bao. 1 believe it was Gopal Bao who 
persuaded him not to attempt any violence, for that not only himself, 
but the whole party would bo cut to pieces by the fine body of men 
whom Perron had bronght in. 

“ Scindia then ordered the Pathans to retire, and they all got up, 
looking as if they would eat us, while our men sat laughing at them 
with the most perfect unconcern. 

When they were gone Scindia and Shirzee Bao began to Hatter and 
endeavoured to throw Perron off his guard. But he, assisted as ho 
was by his old friend Gopal Bfio, was too old a soldier to be^ so 
cajoled; and so kkilutQ were ordered for us all, and after receiving 
them we presented our nuMurSy which Scindia graciously accepted. 
Boetul was then handed round, and we received leave to retire. 

“ Perron then got up, and taking off his sword, laid it down at 
Soindia's feet, saying that ho had grown old in the service, and that 
it did not become him to bo disgr*aoedby dissolute knaves and-bulHes ; 
that all ho wanted was his discharge. Tlien, addressing us, he said 
that henceforth we must look to Scindia, for that he, for liia part, 
was too old now to brook affi'onts and must retire. Scindia on this rose 
and embraced Perron, telling him that he regarded him as his uncle, 
and that he had uo idea what offended him. Compliments without 
measure passed between both parties, bat on taking leave Perron 
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oaiitioned Soindia to beware of SIiirziGe EAo Gbatkay, for he would be 
bis ruin—a caution in which all the old Mahratta oliiefs joined cordially 
and applauded the part which Perron had taken, 

“ At length we reached camp, where several clays were occupied in 
the transmission of messages to and from the Court, and in visits 
h’om chieftains who were sent to make matters up. But Perron was 
too indignant to bo pacified. Colonel Sutherland in tlie meantime 
was sent to the second brigade and Colonel Pohlman to the first, 
while Major Brownrigg was put in arrest under fixed bayonets. On 
the le5th ol April Perron marched with the second l^rigade for 
Hluclostan.^’ 

The light in which I'erron’s conduct is hero depicted is a very 
favourable one, but Skinner was somewhat of a partisan officer, and 
allowance must be made for his sympathies, and also for a certain 
faultiness of memory. The account of Perron’s visit that comes to 
us from other sources somewhat modifies the impression that 
Skinner’s version leaves. Lewis Ferdinand Smith states that “ a 
storm was brewing at Oojcin, and Perron was obliged to risk his 
authority, and even his personal safety, by proceeding there. But 
he had motives for this dangerous step, wishing to find out by closer 
inspection what were the views of Colonel Collins, the British 
Eesident, Perron being jealous of the Company. Moreover, he began 
to dread Colonel Sutherland, who commanded the first brigade.’’ 
There was good cause for this, if any trust may be placed in a report 
which appeared in the Persian akbars about tliis time, and which 
stated that Sindhia had actually transferred the command of the 
brigades to Sutherland. But Perron, although “ determined to quit 
his station and resign his authority if he could not quell the storm 
that was rising against him, succeeded in doing so. Perhaps his 
apprehensions were greater than the real danger. Perhaps the five 
lakhs he gave Scindia dissii^atod the dangers he feared, and which 
threatened his ambition.” Herein wo have a much more likely 
explanation of his success than that which Skinner puts forward. Tt 
was not Perron’s injured dignity that influenced Sindhia, but his hard 
cash. Baulat B4o was a dissolute, vicious prince, who cared nothing 
for character: a good man in distress awakened no compassion in his 
heart-. But a wicked man—and assuredly Perron had been wickedly 
treacherous during the past year—with five lalths of rupees Was 
worthy to be taken to his bosom I 

While it lasted the contest between Perron and Sutherland must 
have been a sharp one, but the former triumphed, and secured the 
Sootchiuan’s transfer to tlio second brigade, which was to return to 
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J&stan with tha General, whore it ie not diffionlt to imagine the 
treatment that would have heou meted out to the vanquished suh- 
orclinate. Sxitliorland, however, bad bo inteBtioB of Bubjectm^j him- 
.^elf to such a risk, for‘‘he took some offence at an expre?,sion of 
Fen-on's and his extraordinary behaviour and left Oojein for Agra with 
a hundred liorsemen.’^ Whereupon the General ooinposecl the minds 
of the troops wdion Sutherland left them without permission, and 
promised them another officer of equal rank to command their 

Early in May Perron commenced his return march to Hindustan, 
and on the 14th reached Jaipur, where doubtless there was a hUle 
aocoirnt to be squeezed out of Part&b Singh. But although the 
General lifeturned to Koil with his former power and in perfect safety, 
still it was clear to every (lisoerning eye that his influence with 
Daulat K4o was diminished. This is confirmed by letters written 
by Colonel Collins to the Governor-general soon after Perron’s 
departure, in which the following passages occur 

I hear on veiy good authority that it is boindia s intention as 
soon as he can get to Agra to deprive Perron of the command of the- 
fortresses he possesses in HindoBtan ”; and two months latei, 
“General Peiron has been peremptorily directed by Semdia to give 
up all the mehaU in his possession not appertaining to his Jaidad> 
I understand that Perron is highly displeased with the conduct of 
Scindia's ministers, and that he entertains serious intentions of 

velinquishinghis present command.” 

The Asiatic Begister, in a communication dated June 9., mn, very 
clearly summarieos what Perron actually accomplished by his visit 

to Sindhia’s Court it 

“We learn by a letter from Oojein that Scindia has dismissed Uie 

wbolo of she Britisb officers in Ms service. There is no doubt that 
this is , to be ascribed to the influence of General Perron, who has 
long been jealous of the introduction of English ofiicers into Scindia’s 
army, and has occasionally exerted, every artifice of intrigue to 
frustrate their views and to impress the Prince with a notion that 
though these men came into his dominions in the character of 
independent adventurers, they are generally emissaries of the British 
Government, in whom it was impossible and highly unsafe to conhde; 
and Scindia listened to these untruths and acted on them.” 

Perron made the best use of his renewed opportunities, and in the 
shuffling of commands that resulted Major Brownrigg was the only 
Englishman who kept his post. He was Inst heard of, upon SkiniiePs 
authority, under fixed bayonets, but he appears to have been restotsd 
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for he was appointed to the oomnaai^ d of the fifth biigade, 
which was raised shortly after this. The rest of Sindhia b aiioy 
passed entirely under the hands of foreigners, Pohhnan, a German > 
commanded the first hiigade ; George Hassing, a Dutchman, and 
nephew to Perron, the second; Louie Bourguien, also a relative of 
Perron, the third; Dudrenec, a Frenchman, tho fourth. This 
officer was also promoted to second in command, and destined to 
succeed tho general when he retired. The indepondont corps, afiiliatcd 
to Perron^s command, were those of Jean Baptiste hiloae, an Italian, 
and also a relative of the general, and tho Begum Somru’s under 
Colonel Baleur, a Frenchman. John Hessing, a Dutchman, com¬ 
manded tho fort of Agra, Drugeon, a Savoyard, that of Delhi, and 
#Pedron, a Frenchman, had charge of Al.igarh, Deridon, Perron s 
hrother-in-law, also filled a high post. Thus every Englishman in 
the force, with the exception of Brownrigg, was dobarred^ from 
superior employment, although the British subjects in the brigades 
numbered not loss than forty. Country-borns--a very large factor in 
the force—who could boast a British origin fared no bettor; and so 
gross was tho favouritism and injustioo Perron ^displayed, that even 
the natives could not conceal their contempt for it. ^ ^ 

Those intrigues and jealousies which contaminated Sindhia’s court and 
brigades had a lamentable effect upon liis interests. His own countiy- 
men wore estranged, and their complete supersession by the regular 
troops shut them out from every opportunity of following a sol Jieris 
career, and they ceased to be a martial people. Daulat Il4o himself 
plunged doe])or and deeper into the mire of vice and dcgiad&tion, 
neglecting state affairs and ignoring the duties of government, and 
Perron, on his return to Hindustan, soon became as independent as he 
had been before his visit to Ujjaiii. Little of importance occurred 
during the rest of the .year 1802, the only matters recorded being 
some desultory fighting against Holkaris Pindaris in the Deccan, and 
a visit paid by Perron to the Sutioj, where Bourguien with the third 
brigade was trying to reduce tho Sikhs to the same state of subjection 
as the Bajputs, and was, as usual, ‘‘ waiting for reinforcements.^’ ^ 
xAH tho time these matters had been taking place in Sindhia’s 
possessions J as want Bao Holkar had not been idle. He anu Amir 
Kb ail engaged in an extensive and lawless campaign, during, which 
Bajputana was plundered and Khdndesli devastated. Hoikar’s 
Pindari army might appropriately be liliened to the mountain 
toiTent, which gathers volume in its course. In a predatory 
expodilion there is notlung which succeeds like success. Malwa was 
full of disbanded soldiery ^ to whom Jat.want Bao’s rcimmerative 






“rapine constituted a call to ams. From all quarters ho was joined 
by wild Deccan liorsemen thirsting to share the pillage of his route. 
Before a year had passed he oompletely recovered from the slioch of 
Indore, and was at the head of a mighty host, full of the clash and 
daring acquired by a long course of successful foray, and made the 
more formidable by two complete brigades of regular infantry in- 
eluded in its numbers. 

Holkax now began to turn his stops towards the 'Deccan, intent on 
once more regaining his influejroe in the councils of the Peshwa. As 
soon as bia intention became apparent, the Court at Poonah took 
alarm, and endeavoured Ity every means to stay his advance. He 
was even desired to formulate his demands, and immediate attention 
was promised to them, provided bo would only remain north of the « 
GodAvari. But this Holkar declined to do. Personal as well as 
political motives guided his course. He had a brothoPs inurder to 
revenge, for Baji Bfio, tbe Peshwa, had in the previous year not only 
orde^'ed the death of Ithal EAo, Jaswant 'Edo’s younger brother, hut 
gazed on the execution as it was being carried out with all the 
shocking barbarity of Oriental savagely. 

Qn the 7th of October Holkar’s infantry brigades, under 'he 
command of a trusted chief named Fateh Singh, came upon the 
Peshwa’s army, and after a short, but decisive, action completely 
defeated it, and captured all its cannon. Two clays later Jaswant 
Edo, who had been elsewhere engaged with his cavalry, effected a 
junction with Fateh Singh’s force, and at once marched towards 
Poonah. 

Tlio Deccan capital was now at HolkaPs mercy, and with it the 
Pesliwa, who was the key of the power which controlled the Mardthd 
Confederacy. On Jaswant Edo’s "uproach overtures for peace were 
opened by Baji Edo, but they led to nothing. Holkar’s real object 
was to,obtain possession of tbe Peshwa’s person, but the latter would 
not consent to a meeting; for, in the) language of a native historian, “ the 
word treachery was in the page of his dealings with the Holkar family, 
and his eye fell on it, and he feared to trust himself in tlio power of 
Jeswant Edo.” But nothing short of this would satisfy Holkar, who 
was determined to CBtablish himself in a position where he could 
enforce his ascendancy to the exclusion of Sindhia’s influence 

Daulat Edo had been roused to action by Jaswant Edo’a rapid 
advance, and directly be realised that it was the intention of the latter 
to attack Poonah, he sent an army from Ujjain to assist the Peshwa. 
This force siiceessfuily made its way to the capital, but it was 
utterly inadequate for the performance of the work assigned to it. 
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before proceeding to war, determined to make an 
attempt to divide hie enemies, hoping to overawe, the Pesbwa into 
nentiality, whilst he himself first settled matters with Sindhia. So 
he wrote a dii)lomatic letter to Baji Bfio, saying “that the Holkor 
and Scindia factions were the same in the balance to His Highness ; 
for him therefore to show partiality to the one and estrangement to 
the other, miieh less to side absolutely with either, was not the part of 
the High Lord of both. That it would be more becoming to his 
dignity to keei) up a friendly understanding with the two parties, and 
bring about a friendly reconciliation; or if precluded from adopting 
this course, that at any rate he should give protection and counten¬ 
ance to neither, but stand aloof from the contest, and leave them to 
settle matters as they might.’’ 

In explanation of this it maybe observed that Sindhia still held 
possession of the person of Jaswant Eao’s nephew, Khandi Bao, the 
infant son of Malliar Bao, and the rightful hoir of the bouse of 
Holkar. For political reasons Jasw^ant Bao had constituted liiiuseH the 
champion of the child chief, claiming to be his proper guardian. It 
was tlierefore a matter of gi’eat importance to procure the release of 
this youth, and Holkar informed the Peshwa that his present action 
was duo to this necessity. 

Of course Baji Bao would not consent to disconnect himself from 
Bindhia, whom he had taken into favour again after bis victor^" over 
Holkar at Indore. The Pesbwa had no choice in the management of 
his political machine, except to use one chief against another, and so 
X)reserve a balance between them, wliich left him with the nominal 
control. When Sindhia grew too pow'erful the Poshwo. sided with 
Holkar, Lakwa Hilda and the Bhais, and now that Jaswant Bdo’s 
star was dominant Baji Bao, as a matter of course, throw himself into 
Sindhia’s arms. It is impossible in the limits of a short sketch to 
follow the shifting currents of Maratha intrigue and diplomacy, but 
the exjdanation afforded will make the present situation intelligiblo. 

Negotiations being unsuccessful, both armies prepared for battle, 
and on Sunday the 25th of October 1802, theh lines were formed for 
action on the plain outside Poonah. Sindhia’s forces consisted of 
four battalions of Pohlinan’s brigade, under Captain Dawes, and 
seven 'battalions of Ambaji Inglia’s under a Mahomedan commander, 
with 10,000 Mardblid cavalry and 80 guns. The Peshwa only con¬ 
tributed four very inferior battalions of infantry, under native officers, 
and 6,000 cavalry. The position the allied forces took up was a strong 
one, their rear being protected by the city of Poonah. 

Holkair broughtinto the held an army supeidor in both numbers and 
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Hie regular infantry consisted of four battalions under 
Major Harding, five under Major Vickers, and four under Major 
Armstrong. There were also three others under a native commander, 
and 5,000 irregular Bohilla infantry. His cavalry numbered 25,000, 
and ho had 100 capital guns. 

It was due to the spirited representations of Captain Dawes tliat 
battle was offered to a force so superior in eveiy way. Dawes was a 
gallant soldier, and strongly advised fighting, although there were but 
four European ofiicers in the allied armies. The troops were accoixl- 
ingly formed for action, and Jaswant Bdo eagerly responded to the 
challenge. Dawes himself took post in the centre, with the artDlory. 
On the right were the Poonah troops, and on the left the Maratha 
cavalry. At 9.80 a.m. the action commenced with a sharp and inces¬ 
sant cannonade, which lasted for four hoxirs, and showed jjreat 
deteraination on both sidoSi An advance was then attempted by 
Dawes, and for a time the superior discipline of his battalions began 
to toll; for, owing to a misunderstanding, das want Bfio’s cavalry were 
ordered to make an ill-tiniod charge on Dawes^s left flank, during 
which iiiey were exposed to the grape of the artillery in such re¬ 
peated discharges as to threaten the loss of the day altogether, for seeing 
them wavering Dawes’s cavalry attacked them with fatal effect. The 
confusion,” writes the quaint native historian already quoted,‘'was 
like that of the Day of Judgment ; no one knew whore ho was or 
what he was about. The slaughter was gi’eat, and the flight of 
Holker’s troops had commenced.” 

Jaswant B4o, who had taken up his station on an eminence, in order 
to direct the operations of the field, perceived this ciitical pass to which 
his arms had come. It roused him to a gi’eat and worthy effort. 
{Springing on his horso, ho drew bis sword, and calling out, “Now or 
aovor to follow Jaswant B4o I ” spurred to the front, rallied the fugitives, 
collected a compact body around him, and turning round charged back 
again upon tlie enemy. 

As ho reached them he found Ambaji’s battalions already beginning 
to waver before the steady attack of Major Harding, whose brigade had 
advanced to the rescue of the ca valr 3 '. Against those Holkar dashed, 
and scattered them like chafi, and then turned his charge* U 2 )on 
Dawes, whose trooiis had up to this time behaved with a courage and 
discipline worthy of their reputation. As Dawes saw the Chief and 
bis squadrons aiqiroaching, ho attempted to oppose a proper resistance, 
but his small body of men was ccinpletely overwhelmed by the 
sheer weight of numbers and thrown into confusion. They fought 
desperately to the very last, and as became the host traditions they bad 
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of tliair total strength of 1,400 killed and woianded, that they snr- 
rendered. During the latter part of the action a terrible explosion 
took place in their very midst, caused by a cannon shot sinking one 
of their tumbrils, and thi>s added to their disorder, and hastened fchbir 
defeat. Almost immediately after this catastrophe Dawes was killed, 
and a similar fate bofol Captain Catts and Ensign Douglas, riiis left 
the force with only one ofheor—a Frenchman named Iianove~who 
behaved with great intrepidity, carrying with him the colours of the 
corps, until be was made prisoner. 

Jaawant Kao, to whose personal bravery and sphit the victory was 
due, was wounded in the act of spearing one of Dawes’s artillerymen 
at his gun, to the very muzzle of which the chief had charged. 
Major Harding, who joined him, and rode by his side, was kilhid by 
almost the last cannonsbot fired. Ilolkar lost 1,000 men in this 
action, whilst on the side of the allies the killed and wounded 
amounted to 5,000. Sixty-five guns were captured, of which twenty 
belonged to Dawes’s battalions. It is worthy of note that, during 
eighteen years of arduous active service and continual lighting, these 
were the hrst guns lost by any of De Boigne’s old brigades since their 
formation. The whole of Sindhia’s baggage and camp were tiiken, 
and his anny, bereft of their oliicers, was routed and dispersed, and 
fled in all directions. 

Tlio consequences of this defeat were far more more disastrous to 
the Peshwa than 40 Sindliia, Early in the laorniug Baji Edo, not 
doubting success, left his palace witli the intention of being present 
at the action. But the noise of the firing frightened him, mul ho 
withdrew to a place some distance south of Pooiiah, Almost before a 
shot w'as fired his troops deserted Dawes, and retired within the walls 
of the city, and as soon as Baji Edo hoard of the impending issue of 
the day, ho fled, attended by 7,000 followers, to the fort of Singarli, 
froin whence he proceeded to Mhdr, on the sea coast. Hero he em¬ 
barked on board an English ship, provided for his reception by the 
Government of Bombay, and was landed at Bassein, a fugitive from 
his throne, oiid indebted for his safety to the very nation from whom 
it had been the policy of the Mardtha nation to consistently bold aloof. 
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WAR WITH THE ENGLISH. 

1802-1803. 

“ TESWANT BAG HOLKER has taken possession of Poonah, and 
greatly hoTnseed that city and His Highness the Poishwa. I am 
therefore obliged to march towards Poonah to oppose the Holkers, and 
immediately on receipt of this letter you will hasten your march with 
all your troops under your command and meet ns at that phioo. Our 
endeavours must be strenuously exerted to baffle the Holkers in all 
their hostile designs, and to secure the country from their infamous 
depredations now and he) cafter. It will be necessary to use every 
means in our power to cmsli and overwhelm them at once, that they 
may never again have suffloient ability to do us similar mischief.'^ 
Thus wrote Daulat Riio Sindhia to General Perron on the IGth of 
November, 1802, after the defeat of his and the FeshwYx^s trooi)S at 
Poonah. On receiving this letter Perron made some show of obedi¬ 
ence by directing Bourguien, who was at .‘find, to proceed to the 
Deccan with the third brigade. But here bis efforts began and 
ended; the order was not carried out—probably there was never any 
soriouq intention of having it executed—and Perron confined himself 
to copious protestations, declaring he was about to march south ‘^im¬ 
mediately”—a formula that had an elastioity about it not contem¬ 
plated by the framers of language. 

Other reinforcements, however, reached Sindhia. Ambaji, his 
Mar^thd general, despatched five of the Begum Somrn’s battalions, 
and Raghnji Bhousla of Berar sent a large body of horse. On these 
joining him Daulat Bao marched witli his army six or eight miles out 
of Ujjain on the 1st of December, with the intention of proceeding to 
Poonah, but his further progress was arrested by sickness which 
broke out amongst his troops, and by a belief that he was not strong 
enough to risk a conflict with Holkar, and reinstate the Peshwa, Who 
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wa-a continually tn*^ing him to cjomo to Iub assistance, and drive 
Jaswant H4o out of the capital, j 
Perron was fully aware how eritijcal the moment was. Ilolkar was 
not only in possession of Poonah, but had declared Baji deposed, 
and elevated to the masnad, the Pcishwa’s brother, Amrat Kd-o, whom 
he desired to use as his tool, nat'p'pittg the real authority himself. 
Driven from his country, a fugitive) and afraid, it was hopeless to ex¬ 
pect Braji B4o to accomplish Lis owto restoration. There were but two 
courses open to him : either to trus/t to Sinclhia to reinstate him, or to 
throw in his lot with the English, as the Nizam of Haidarabad had 
done two years previously, and aocjept from them the services of a 
contingent force to replace him in j power and keep him there. But 
this would be tantamount to the suij’render of the independence of the 
Marathi Empire, and Baji Hao natjiirally hesitated before committing 
himself to sirdh au irrevocable step., 

During the| two months of indejclsion tliat followed, Baji BjIo re¬ 
peatedly appealed to Sindhia for ipnilitary assistance against Ilolkar, 
wfuiiing him :that if help was deferred he would be compelled, from 
sheer necessity, to apply to the Briiish Government to reinstate him. 
Sindhia as repeatedly despatched eixi^ress messengers to Perron, com¬ 
manding him to send down troops |to the Deccan at once, as without 
reinforcemenis Daulat llfio dared notj risk a battle. But Perron pursued 
a line of conduct similar to that widish lie had adopted in the previous 
year. He was afraid of throwing toio much power into liis master’s 
hands, which might ultimately bo tu]|rnGd against himself. So long as 
he kept three complete brigades unlcler his personal control in Hin¬ 
dustan, he had nothing to fear from his enemies at the Ujjain Court; 
but tlie transfer of one of them from Delhi to the Deccan \vould 
destroy bis preponderance of power, and prejudice the. political plans 
he had in view. Bo he avoided compliance with Siudhia’s commands, 
and adected an excuse for his disobe aience in the refractory conduct 
of Part4b Singh.'^' Instead of mar Ling to Ujjain ho led hia troops 
to Jaipur, announcing that he expected to bo absent on thia expedition, 
foi' some time. But Partiib Singh, scared at Perron’s approach, im¬ 
mediately paid the fine demanded, whereupon the ^general, instead 


* A “news lutter” iu a Persian journal stufca t/rat in August, 1802, 
the Brijah of Jaipur wrote Bovoral letters to Ghat-kay Rao, Daulut Bao’s 
fatlier-iii-law, and Prime Minister, complaining of the conduct of Getioral 
PciTon, and .stating some other matters of meunent to hinrself. These letters 
were intercepted by Perron’s IfarJcarras^ or nows runners, iiu' I brought to him. 
Their contents effaced all the impressions of friend.ship ho feit for the Rajah, 
and determihod him to take vigorous,measures to ruin the Priiioe.” 
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•oooGding to the scat of war in ^tlio Dt'ccan, returned to bis head¬ 
quarters at Koil. 

And this at a moment when kingrlorns wore toppling I The Pesliwa, 
Holkar, Siudhia, all were threafcoiied directly or indirectly by the 
existing state of affairs. One masterly stroke would have n«Bured the 
complete ascendancy of Sindbia’s in duence; for had he driven Holkar 
out of Poonali, and reinstated the Peshwa, Daulat lido’s power would 
have become unassailable. It nee^ded but Perron's co-operation to 
make this a certainty ; but that eo-operation was withhold, and tho 
failure and i*uin which followed ;were solely due to the general’s 
treachery. Baji Bdo, beholden for his personal safety to the English 
at his elbow, could hold out no lon-gcr. Sindhia wtifJ even invited by 
Colonel Collins, the British Kesidejnt, to assist in the restoration of 
his siizeraine, but his anxiety to bo' the sole agent in the matter would 
not permit him to act in concert with a foreign powder, and one which 
he especially feared and dreaded. . So he temporised with Colonel 
Collins, and carried on an activoj correspondence with Baji Edo, 
pi'omising help, which never oamci, until the latter grew despairing 
as he daily received tho stereotyped reply that Sindhia “would march 




as soon as he was strong enough,” whilst every hour consolidated the 
power of Holkar at Poonah, and] tended to make the elevation of 


Amrat Edo to the musnad an established and recognised state of 
things. / 

At last the Peshwa could no Ibnger defer coming to a decision, 
and on tho Blsfc of December,; 1802, tho die was cast, and ho 
appended his signature to the O^reaty ot Bassein. It sounded the 
death-knell of Mardthd Indepondence, and, by a retributive justice, 
of Pen'on’s own power, for his subsequent fall was distinctly traceable 
to this event. By the Treaty of Bassein the Peshwa was reduced to 
tlm status of a protected prince* and accepted from the Company the 
Borvibes of a subsidiary force ol“'^,000 regular native infantry, with 
the usuai proportion of guns, and ihiropean ofiicers, and arlilleryiiien. 
In return for this ho assigned to bis deliverers vast districts in Guzerat, 
and on the lSl>rbada and Tapti Elvers, which yielded a revenue of 
twenty-six Inlrhs of rupees. Moreover, tho treaty contained a clause 
directed against adventurers of Perron’s class, for by the eleventh 
article the Peshwa Agreed, in the event of a war between the English 
and any European nation, to “ discharge any European or Europeans 
in his service, belonging to such nation, who shall have meditated 
injury towards the English, or entered into intrigues hostile to their 
interests.” 

Perron’s relation’s ^dth the French Government woro within the 
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^^(miedge of the Marquis Wellesley. Colonel Skinner mentions 
that in 1801 tho general “ was so puffed up with nclies and power 
that he allowed himself to be persuaded by his ffatterers into sending 
an ambassador to Bonaparte, and Monsieur Besouteo was tho person 
despatched; but the purport or result of tho embassy was never 
known.” But if not actually known, it may reasonably bo suspected 
that it led to the Expedition whicli the First Consul ordered. His 
designs against India have been fully explained in the sketch of Dq 
Boigne^s life, and need not be here repeated. But Perron’s share in 
them must be noted. Perron was a Frenchman and a revolutionist, 
in close sympathy with the principles which the French nation 
affected at this period, and after his own personal advantage he 
honestly desired his country's welfare. He perceived how favour¬ 
able was the opportunity afforded by tho internal commotions in 
Hindustan for the ostablishment of a French dominion in India, 
and was prepared to assist that con summation. There is but little 
doubt that the elaborate project formed at Paris owod much to 
his practical suggestion, for it could scarcely have been any otlaer 
person who pointed out the route by which the Expeditionaiy 
French offfcers W'ere to reach his headquarters through Cuttack. 
It is known that Perron pressed his views on the attention 
of Bonapai’te, and that an important communication from him 
reached Paris during the national rejoicing over the Peace of Amiens. 
It could not have arrived at a more seasonable period, for the treaty 
of 1802 opened every desirable avenue for tho prosecution of the 
schemes suggested. An arrangement was actually settled for the 
assignment to the Government of IVanoe of all the districte that 
PeiTon held, the transfer of which was to be confirmed by tho 
Emperor Shah Alam, in whose name, and under whoso autlzority 
everything was to be done. 

Perron's policy in Hindustan was subordmated to this scheme, for 
the success of which he worked and waited, and sacrificed SindJiia. 
The three brigades which Permn kept under his immediate command, 
refusing to spare any of them for the Deccan, were required for its 
accomplishment. They were regarded as ‘‘the French army of 
Hindustan,” and conteinporaiy writers constantly refer to them by 
that designation. Perron only awaited a full complement of olfioors 
from France to co-operate in any attack on tho English which tho 
Bmit Consul might order. But, unfortunately for Perron’s plot and 
Bonaparte’s plans, Lord Wellesley anticipated them, and the Treaty 
of Bassein was one of the countermoves in this game of politics. It 
established the paramount irofluenco of the English in the Mardthd 
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iniiong, and at the flame time cut the ground from under the feet 
of the French faction. ‘‘ There is every reason to believe,” writes 
Lord "Wellesley in his ‘^History of the Mahratta War,” *Hhat the 
Government of "France intended to make the nnfortunatG Emperor 
of Hindustan the main inatriunent of their designs in India, and to 
avail themselves of the authority of His Majesty’s name to re¬ 
establish their influence and power. A plan to tliis effect was 
actnaliy submitted to the Chief Consul of France, in 1801, by an 
officer, who afterwards accompanied General Decaen to India, in 
1803.” This plan resulted in the despatch of the Expedition to 
India, which was preparing to sail from France at the time that the 
battle of "Poouah took place, and Perron was probably aware of it 
when he received Sindhians urgent orders to join him “ with all his 
troops”—the very troops who were to bo officered by the expected 
French expedition. To detach them to the Deccan under such 
circumstances was manifestly imposBible, and so, from l^ovember 
to February, PeiTon evaded obedience, expecting at any moment 
to hear of the arrival of the force which v^oiilcl so immeasurably 
etrengtheu his hand as to make him independent, "But the French 
fleet was delayed, and did not appear off Pondicherry till June, 1803. 
Before that time Perron was in difficulties, for Sindhia grew ” wami 
and positive” in his tones, and the Frenchman had not sufficient 
staying power to hold out, Hope deferred made his heart sick, and 
he submitted to pressure, which a stronger man might have resisted 
for a much longer time. In February, 1808, he sent Sindhia the 
fourth brigade, under the Chevalier Budrenec, and half the newly- 
raised fifth brigade, undor Captain Brownrigg, thus detaching nearly 
half his army to the Deccan. It was the acknowledgment of his 
defeat, and he confirmed it by tendering his resignation at the same 
time. 

There ia only one explanation of this sudden and complete collapse 
of Perron’s policy. He suspected the designs of the British Govern 
ment against the French military adventurers in the Mar4th/i service, 
and wished to secure his own personal safety and his largo fortune 
before any further political complications onsnod. Disappointed in 
the long deferred arrival of tho French Expedition, it was now 
evident that with the English paramount at Poonah, the acoomidish- 
ment of his plana was impossible. The auspicious moment had, in 
fact, passed away; and even as Sinclhia’s projects and ambitions 
had been destroyed by PeiTon withholding assistance from him, so 
were Perron’s own schemes ruined by the untoward delay in the 
arrival of tlie aid from France, which he had so long expected. Hi is 
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trious to note liow iu his downfall Perron suffered, ntep by stop, 
fiom almost identically siniilar disasters as those which, through his 
influence, contributed to his master’s undoing. 

At tlie same time that Perron tendered liin x*esignatiou to Sindhia, 
he applied to General Lalco, the Commandeivin-olJef at Cawnpore, 
for leave to proceed to Lucknow, with an escort of 200 cavahy 
and 400 infantry, on his return to Europe. General Lake forwarded 
tho application to the Marcxuis Wellesley, who replied that he was 
strongly disposed to accelerate Perron's dei)arturo from Sindhia's 
service, conceiving it to bo an event which promised much advantage 
to tne British interests in India. A willing guarantee was accorded 
for the general’s safeguard from Lucknow to Calcutta, necessary 
orders issued lor his suitable reception and treatment, with every 
mark of respect and consideration, and he was assured that a proper 
guard of Sepoys for his route would be provided, and at the Presidency 
the Governor-General proposed to receive him in a manner con- 
formablo to his wishes, and to use eveiy means to facilitate his voyage 
to Europe. 

Perron’s resignation reach ad Sindliia towards the end of February, 
1808, just as Colonel Collins, the British Eesident, returned to the 
Mavdthd. prince’s camp at Bu/hdnpur, after a temporary absence, 
bringing witli him a copy of the Treaty of Bassein, whose terms he 
now disclosed. In a moment the whole political atmosphere was 
changed. Although Sindhia affected to consider that tlioro was 
nothing in the treaty he could object to, it put a period, with one 
dash of the pen, to the whole policy of aggrandisement to which he 
and his uncle before him had devoted their entfa-o energies for the 
last decade; for it placed the head of the Marathi’s under the pro¬ 
tection of the one power they most desired to keep out of the nation’s 
councils. No instrument could have been more complete in its attack 
on the existing condition of things, or more unacceptable to the 
Marithiis at large. Every Deccan chief was startled, and, in the 
face of this common danger, all internal enmities and jealousies were 
relegated to the baekgi-onnd. The note of alarm was sounded by 
Baghiyi Bhousla, of Berar, who at once proposed an alliance between 
Sindhia, TIolkar, and hir.ieelf, for the purjroso of expelling the English 
and restoidiig the natioj^al independence of the Peshwa. AU the 
minor chiefs concurred in the determination to resist, and, if possible 
overthrow the new regime. In this crisis of affairs Sindhia wrote to’ 
Perron, declining to accept his resignation, and informing him of 
the Treaty of Bassein, and the proposed general alliance against the 
Company. 
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false ray of hope slioiae out on J?aiTon, who thought he saw the 
silver lining behind the black cloud of clisappointnient. It is not 
impossible that ho was further encouraged by advices of the forward 
state of the Froncli expedition destined to strengthen him. At any 
rate he decided to see out the storm that was new gathering in the 
Deccfm, and consented to withdraw his resignation and remain in 
Sindhia’s servioo for another year. 

War, although within a measurable distance, was not at this time 
declared. But at Siaidhia^s request Perron drew* out a plan of 
campaign to he followed in the event of hostilities. It was one that 
did credit to his ability as a general, and, although it was never 
carried into effect, its details are worth recording. 

The forces of the Confederate chiefs were apportioned as follows : 
Sindhia, with 35,000 Mardtlifi cavalry, was to penetrate into the 
Haidarabad territory and compel the Nham, who w^as in alliance 
with the English, to withdraw his forces from the seat of war in the 
Becoan. Raghuji Bhonsla, with 80,000 horse, was to enter Bengal, 
cut off General Lake in Oiidh, and can^y fi^and sword into the rich 
districts of the Ganges. Holkar, with anotlmr 30,000 horse, was to 
invade Benares and Bebar, and Bhamshir Bahadur (a son of Ali 
Bahadur, who had recently died) and Ambaji Inglia, with 20,000 
cavalry, were to desolate Oudli and the British Doab provinces. 
This disposed of the mounted native armies. The infantry wore 
detailed for defensive work. Perron, with three brigades of twenty- 
four battalions, was to defend the passage of the Jumna, HolkaPs 
infantry, under Vickers, was to oppose the English in Surat. Sindhia's 
Deccan brigades, consisting of Pen’on’s first under Pohlman, half 
the fifth under Browiudgg, four battalions of the. Begum Somru’s 
under Saleur, and four battalions of the late Fidide Filoze’s under 
Dupont-^in all twenty battalions were to defend the Ad junta Ghdt 
and, finally, fifteen irregular battalions of Baghuji Bhonsla's, under 
native commanders, were to bar the passage of the Kasabi^vi Gh4t. 
It was a skilful and comprehenRive plan of campaign, which appor¬ 
tioned defensive work for 94 battalions of infantry at four widely 
divided points, and offensive operations Ibr 115,000 cavalry. Had it 
been carried out in its entirety it no-ust havp .ro^tilted in n long and 
bloody war. But the ignoranoo, distrust, and supineness of the 
Mar4tht).s, and the treachery of Holkar, who withchew from the alliance 
at the last moment, ruined all hope of success. 

From March to Angnst, 1803, Colonel Collins, the British Resident, 
remained in Bindhia’s camp, vainly endeavouring to obtain from that 
chief and the Biijah of Berar the withdrawal of thoh armies from 
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i^irontiergj of the Nizamis temtory, wliere they were encamped, 
and which they threatened. But Siudhia, in reply, demanded the 
previous retirement from the territories of the Peshwa of the army 
of observation assembled under the command of Major-General 
Arthur Wellesley. To consent to this was impossible while the 
MarAtbA forces retained their commanding position and menaced 
Haidarabad. In the Governor-Genenil'a words, would have 
submitted the dignity, honour, and interests, if not the very existerioe, 
of the British Government in India to the most faithless, sanguinary, 
rapacious, and violent of Mahratta adventurers. We should have 
forteited the opinion of the native powers, which forms a main pillai’ 
of the fabric of oin Empire ; we should have been degraded by the 
native states of Hindustan and the Deccan to the rank of a Becondary 
power in India; of a power secondary to Daulat Bdo Scindia, whoso 
military strength rests upon the support of French adventure, enter¬ 
prise, and skill.” 

During these negotiations PeiTOn strenuously advised Bindhia not 
to form any connection with the British Government nor to enter 
into their plans, vowing that he was ready to sacrifice his life and his 
fortune in defending the cause of his prince. Flo explanation is given 
of this newly-developed loyalty and enthusiasm, nor does any suggest 
itself for Perron’s conduct,during thi,:^ period, except the arrival at 
Pondicherry, on the 15th of eJuue, of General Decaen’a expedition 
from France. Of this he probably received early intimation. What¬ 
ever professions he made to Sindhia he certainly substantiated by 
the unoommon energy with w'hich ho prepared for war. On the iiGth 
of June ho directed Bourguien to withdraw the third brigade from 
the Panjab and canton it at Panipat, whilst the second, under 
George Hessing, was concentrated at Sikandra, near Agra. At 
Aligarh, w'hero Pedron was in command, the most elaborate prepara¬ 
tions were made for hostilities. On the ’25th of July old Colonel 
John Hessing died at Agra, and Perron instantly proceeded there 
and appointed Colonel George Hessing to the command of the fort, 
sending a French officer named Geslin to take over charge of his 
brigade, which had marched to Delhi. 

Notwithstanding all this energy and the display of loyalty which 
these preparations seemed to indicate on the part of Perron, he was 
fated to feel the reaction of his former treachery to Daiilat Bao 
Bindhia. At the very moment when ho working honesAV 

in his master’s interests intrigues fgainst him were being brought to 
a Buccesshil issue in the Court ba served. Ambaji Inglia had long 
coveted the Subahddrl of Hirdiiatan. Despite Perron’s protesta- 
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of Iklolity therB oxisted a deep-set feeling of distrust against him 
iiTsindhia’a breast. His past aotions rose up to ooiiclomn him, and 
Ambaji, by a.timely gift of twenty-five lakhs of rupees, was able to 
gain his ends, and in the month of August, on the very ove of the 
declaration of war, was appointed to the chief command of Hindustan, 
with instructions to supersede Perron, who was to be Babordinate to 
his orders. ‘‘By this action,” writes Lewis Ferdinand Smith, 
“Bcindia delivered Perron over to his most implacable enemy, for 
Ambajee would have assuredly drained Perron’s purse if he had 
spalled his life.” 

On tho Brd of August Colonel Collins left Shulhia’s camp, and the 
British Government forthwith declared ^var, and proceeded to carry 
into execution the plan of military opoxations previously determined 
upon. 

Perron was actually the last man in the JVIar/itba councils to hear 
of it, and even then tho notification came to him from General Lake 
himself after the British advance had begun. In this tremendous 
crisis of his life tho master of many intrigues was destined to hud 
himself undone by the craft and treachery which disclosed themselves 
around him. He was unaware that Ambaji Inglia was hastening to 
Hindustan to wrench the baton from his hands; or that the Chevalier 
Piidreneo, whom he had given service to and destined for his successor, 
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had declared his allegiauce to the new commander-m-ohief. But the 
cruellest blow of all was yet to come, for Louis, Bourguien, Perron’s 
bosom friend iind most trusted lieutenant, whom he had raised from 
obscurity to rank and riches, with outrage and injustice to other 
officers,” was the first in Upper India to re volt against the hand that 
had lifted him from the gutter, and ere many days had past to 
declare tlie deposition and attemi)t tlie life of the man before whose 
frown Hindustan had trembled for seven years. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

LOUD WI'VLLESLBY’S DESPATCHES. 

180B. 

S o far the narrative has followed Perron and his fortunes from tlie 
Maratba point of viow. In order to assist a broader estimate of 
bis political, and even international, importance, it is necessary to 
extract a few pasnages from the Marquis Wellesley's despatcbes and 
correspondence^ wbicb will illustrafco tlio lilgb elevation attained by 
this solf-mado soldier of fortuno. 

The first reference to Perron in tbose voluminous writings occurs in 
a letter, dated from the Cape of Good Hope in February, 1798, and 
addressed to the Bigbt Honourable Henry Dundas, President of the 
Board of Control. It merely indicates Lord'Wellesley’s knowledge 
that ‘‘ Scindia employs about 20,000 Sepoys, disciplined by Europeans 
or x^mericans. The commander is ramod Pfyrron, a Erenobman.” 
The next reference is in June, 1799, by which time the Governor- 
General has become alive to the induence French adventurers were 
exerting in the MariUha States, for addressing the same correspondent, 
he writes“ I shall endeavour to render the cession of territory 
(after the Mysore war) the instrument of annihilating every remnant 
of a French party in that quarter,” and a few days later adds, “ I am 
anxious to find some mode of engaging the interests of Scindia in the 
new settlement of Mysore, under the condition of dismissing ail the 
French officers from his service, and (if possible) under that of his 
delivering them over to ojr Government for the purpose of being 
sent to Europe.” On the 4th of July, in a despatch to Colonel 
Palmer, the Eesidoat at'Poonah, he further emphasises this desire. 

The whole system of my policy ia an earnest of my anxiety to 
expel the French from the service of Scindia,” 

But the action of this policy war delayed by another circumstance 
which demanded Lord Wellesley’s attention and heavily taxed his 
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Tjouroes. This was the invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte, which was 
a blow aiiiied directly at India, and all onrrent intentions had to bo 
suspended in order to assist in repelling this new danger by 
despatching a powerful contingent, under General Baird, to oo- 
operato with General Aberorombie in the Delta of the Nile. 

But although Lord Wellesley’s local policy was necessarily deferred, 
it was by no means abandoned, and in 1802, on the termination of 
the Egyptian campaign, his attention was once more focussed on 
affah’s in the Deccan. ‘‘ The distractions in the Mahratta Empire,” he 
writes, “occasioned a combination of circumstance of the utmost 
importance to the stability of the British power in India, yet pre¬ 
senting a conjunction of affairs which appeared to afford the most 
advantageous opportunity that has ever occurred for improving the 
British interests in that quarter on solid and durable foundations.” 

This was wTittenjjust after the battle of Poonah, when Jaawant 
R&o Holkar had defeated the combined armies of Sindiiia and the 
Pcshwa, ajid the latter, a fugitive from his capital, was indebted for 
his personal safety to British protection. In the diplomatic traus- 
actions which followed the treaty of Bassein was conceived and 
executed, and the road opened for the attack on the “ French anny 
of Hindustan,” which tlie Governor-GenGral had so long desired. 

On the 27 th of March, 1803, the name of Perron again appears in Lord 
Wellesley’s despatches, on the occasion of his cuoknowledging a letter 
horn General liake, which enclosed an application from Perron to be 
allowed to proceed to Europe through the Company’s territories. Tto 
this sanction was accorded; but before it reached Perron he bad 
changed his mind, and decided to throw in his lot with Sindbia in 
the crisis that had just arisen, and was instigating him to resist all 
the demands of the English. Bwayed by his advice, Daulab 
refused all accommodation, and at last became threatening and 
insolent in his tone, wlien, as a final resource, a separate treaty was 
offered to him. Upon his rejection of this the Commander-in-chief 
was ordered to make preparations for war, and in a despatch dated 
the 28th of Juno, 1803, the Governor-General laid down the following 
objects to bo attained by force of arms ;— 

1. The seizure of all Sindhia’s possossioiis between the Ganges and 
the Jumna: in other words, Perron’s Jaidad. 

2. To take the person of the Mughal Shah ’Alam under British 
protection : he was at the time in Perron’s custody. 

3. Tho immediate reduction of the forces under the command of 
Perron, 

4. Tho formation of alliances ■vvdth the Rajputs and other inferior 
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siMciB beyond the Jumna for tlie piipose of excluding Sindhiafrom 
tbe northern districts of Hindustan: these states were tributary to 
Perron^ 

5. The occupation of BundelkhancL 

It is very plain to see that the ohjootivo of the campaign was 
nothing more or less than Perron. Without the Freuchman there 
would have been no war at all : it was his brigades wbioh gave Sindhia 
confidence to resist and the British Government the incentive to 
attack. As witness the Govornor-GeneraFs note on the subject:— 

“ M. Perron’s forces are said to be at present collected at Cool, and 
to consist of about 8,000 infantry and an equal .tiumber of cavalry.* 

‘‘ Spindia, it is generally believed, has no confidence in M. Perron’s 
attachment to his government. In the event of a war with the British 
Government it is probable that Scindia will endeavour to propitiate 
M. Perron, and the prospect of this crisis of affairs, which would retider 
M. Perron’s conduct an object of attention to both states, may have 
contributed to induce M. PerrOn to postpone his avowed intention of 
relinquishing Scindia’s service, in the hope of more advantageous 
offers from Scindia or from the British Government. ' A considerable 
number of the Sepoys who were discharged from the British Army at 
the late reduction are said to have entered into M. Perron’s service. 
... It is supposed that Scindia’s European officers might bo induced 
to resign the service by offers of present subsistence and of a future 
establislimont in the service of some of the allies or tributaries of the 

^ These refer fo the local forces at Koil only, for in the Marquis Wellesley's 
Hiatoiy of tho Mahratta War" Siudhia’s army, regular, a.nd in-egular, in June, 
1803, was ostimatocl as follows:— 


Names and Description of Corps. No, 

of Battalions. 

No, of Men. 

No. of O-uns. 

1st Brigade. M. Louis Bourguien 

.. S 

7,000 

50 

2nd ,, M. Hessiiig .. 

.. 7 

5,600 

50 

3rcl „ M. Pohlman .. 

., 8 .. ' 

6,000 

80 

Ith ,, M. Dudernaigno 

.. 7 

5,000 

70 

5th ,, jj • ♦ 

.,7 

4,000 


Corps under M. Dupont 

' .. '1 

2,000 

about 20 

Major Brownrigg’a Cor|)B .. 

,. 5 

2,250 

30 

Begum Somru’s Corps 

.. 4 

2,400 

20 

I'rite Pilpze’s Brigade .. 

.. 6 

3,000 

00 

Ambaji Inglia’s Brigade ,. 

.. 16 

6,400 

84 

Grand Total 

,7n 

43,650 

464 

N-B.—Iho forco in this estimate i."*^ 

. ^voJnplYe of 

the troops employed i 


siderable. 
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British QoverBmeiit. It must bo ascertained whether it would be 
safe or practicable to detach M, Perron, or any oi the European 
oflioers in Scindia’s service, ox’ any of Bcindia’s troops from their 
employment with Soindia, and whether any and what emissary 
should be sent to M, Perron or to the officers.^^ 

Ten days after the date of these iastractiona Lord Wellesloy writes 
to Greneral Lake': ‘‘I wish you to understand that I consider the 
.reduction of Scindia’s power* in the North-west Frontier of Hindustan 
to be an important object in proportion to the probability of a war 
with France. M. du Boigne {sic), Solndia’s late general, is now the 
chief confidant of Bonaparte. He is constantly ai St, Olond. I leave 
you to judge why and wherefore.^’ 

On the 18th of July a secret and confidential memorandum is 
despatched to. the Commander-in-chief, in which the following 
passage occurs:— 

“The defeat of Perron is certainly the first object of the campaign. 
The Commander-in-chief will consider what advantage can be 
deiived from any negotiations with Perron or Hessing (for Agra). 
My opinion is that it might be dangerous to attempt any negotiation 
with any of Scindia’s officers until we ohall be masters of tho field. 

, . Tho Bajput and Jant Bajahs are disgusted with Mahratta rule, 
but their dread of Perron’s power exceeds their wish to be relieved, 
and the same observation applies to the Sikh chiefs, . , . Colonel 
Sutherland, lately dismissed from the command of a brigade by 
Perron, might be able to give much valuable information, and be 
instrumental in drawing over other officers from Perron. ... I shall 
cheerfully sanction any obligations or expenses incurred for the 
purpose of conciliating the officers or ministors of the Confederates.’’ 

On the 25th of July, in a secret desj)atch to Lord Gastlereagb, the 
Governor-General writes : “ The state of preparation required by tho 
position and strength of Bcimlia’s French corps, under the command 
of M. Perron, has already compelled me to restoi^e the native corps to 
the war establishment,” 

Two days later, in a despatch to the Commaiuler-in-chief, Lord 
Wellesley more particularly explains his opinions: “ Tho regular 
infantry in the service of Soindia, under the command of European 
officers, is supported by funds derivable almost exclusively fi“om the 
territoiial possessions of that chief, situated between the Jumna and 
the Gauges, and tho mountains of Kamaon. A coxasiderable portion, 
if not the wh'^A'?xu, Vine lemtory assigned to M. Perron, a 

Frer'Aii officer who has succeeded Boigne {sic) in the chief 

command of Scindia’s regular infantry. ^I*. Perron has formed his 
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Ufelfory into an independant state, of which Scindia’a regular 
infantry may justly be termed the national araiy. The inhabitants 
of the districts comprelionded in M. Perron's Jaghir consider that 
othcor as their immediate sovereign, while tho troops supported from 
the revenues of the country regard M. Perron as the iminediato 
executive authority from which the army is to receive orders, Bub- 
sistenoo, and pay. Possessing such moans, M. PoiTon dictates with 
tho authority of a sovereign stato of a superior rank, and with the 
vigour of efficient military power, to the petty states occupying the 
ooiintries to the southward of the Jumna, and by the terror of his 
name and arms holds in abject submission the Bajput states of 
tToyporo and Jodpore, together with the Jhauts and the state of Gohud, 
extending his induenco even to Bundelldiand and to the country 
occupied by the Sikhs. Scindia retains no efficient control over M* 
Perron, or over his regular troops. Various instances must be 
familiar to your Excellency’s knowledge in which M. Perron has 
either openly disobeyed, or systematically evaded tho orders of 
Scindia, especially in the late crisis of that chiePs alfairs. M. Perron 
has for some time past manifested a systematic disposition to remove 
all British subjects from the command of Sciudia’s regular infantry, 
and to introduce French officers under his own immediate patronage. 
M, Perron is supposed to have amassed a considerable fortune, and 
your Excellency is intimately acquainted with his anxious desire to 
retire to Europe, and to disx>03e of his actual command, and of his 
territorial possessions to some person of the French, nation. To these 
considerations it is important to add that M. Perron is in possession of 
the person of tho unfortunate emperor, Sliah Allum, and consequently 
is master of the nominal authority of that unhappy prince, and 
therefore may transfer this valuable possession, with bis property of 
any other description, to any French adventurer or officer who may 
bo enabled to complete such a purchase. Thus the coincidence of 
various extraordinary and uncontrollable accidents, and the weakness 
of Scindia’s personal character, have contributed to found an 
Indopendant French State on the most vulnerable part of the 
Company’s frontier. Under the influence of a succeaaion of French 
adventurera, this state muat he exposed to the intrigue of the French 
in India, and ‘even to the amhition and hoatile sinrit of the person 
who notv rules the French nation. Nor could an instrument of 
destruction more shilfnlly adapted to wound the heart of the British 
nation he presented to the vindictive hand of the First Consul of 
France* This French state actually holds possession of the x>6i-’Son 
and nominal authority of the Mogul, maintains the most efficient 
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aituy of re^ilar native infantry and the most powerful artillery 
existing in India with the exception of the Company’s troops, and 
exorcises a considerable authority over tlie neighbouring states, from 
the banks of the Indus to the oonlluence of the Ganges and Jumna. 
In tho present crisis, when every circumstance announces the 
probability of a renewal of the war with France^ imd urges the 
necessity of resorting to every practicable measure of precaution and 
security, the safety cf the British dominions requires the reduction of 
M. Perron’s military resources and power, indepenclantly of 
question which might exist between Soindia and the British Govern¬ 
ment” 

This exj>licit declaration of the views and opinions of the Marquis 
’Wellesley amply confirms the testimony previoualy adduced of 
the high political position held by Perron. His Ja/idacl was '‘an 
Independent French State,” in which he “ dictated with the authority 
ot a sovereign of high rank,” and his army constituted “ a menace to 
the British dominion in India.” This was the height of power and 
influenco to which the runaway sailor from a French frigate had 
raised himself. It was an elevation oven more astounding tlian De 
Boigne’s, an usurpation of authority more audacious than that of George 
Thomas. Had Perron resigned his post at this moment he would 
have left behind him a reputation second to no adventurer’s in India. 
But the splendour of his success was to be marred by the squalor of 
his dawnitilL He Jacked the respectable dignity of De Boigne and 
the dauntless defiance of George Thomas; and in the last few' days of 
his power, when summoned to face the culminating crisis of his life, 
he showed a weakness of purpose that prejudices ail his previous 
achievements, and bis exit from the scene wherein he had played so 
j)rominent a part was that of a poltroon, clutching liis money bags 
and crying for quarter before he had struck a single blow. 
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PON the dtsolaration of -war by Lord 'Wellesley, Sindhia'a Regular 



U Brigades numbered over B9,000 men, with 6,000 Hindustani 
horse and 4G4 guns. In addition to these there were B5,000 Maralliii 
cavalry and fifteen battalions of infantry belonging to Ambaji Inglia, 
and also sundry ganison troops, so that the entire strength was not 
far short of 90,000 men-at-arms. The K^yah of Berar contributed 
fifteen battalions of infantry, 80,000 horse,'and 60 guns, and Bhamshir 
Bahadur 10,000 troops of sortwS. The Confederate army was divided 
as follows;— 

With Sindhia, in the Deccan, were Perron’s First Brigade, under 
Colonel Pohlraan, four battalions o.f Jean Baptiste Filoze’s corps, under 
Dupont, and four battalions of the Begum Sornru’s, under Colonel 
Saleur. These totalled 10,400 men. The Ilfijab of Bexar’s infantry 
was estimated at 6,000, and the combined MarAth4 cavalry at 50,000. 
The cannon numbered 190 pieces. 

En route to Hindustan were PeiToh’s Fourth Brigade, under 
Dudrenec, and five battalions of the Fifth Brigade under Brownrigg 
—in all nearly 8,000 men. Ambaji’s infantry and cavalry increased 
the total to about 25,000 of all arms. 

At Ujjain was stationed Jean Baptiste Filoze’s party of six bat- 
talions, numbering 8,000 men, with 60 guns. They wore destined for 
the defence of the capital, and had no share in any of the historical 
actions of the war. 

AYith Perron in Hindustan were the Second and Third Brigades, 
. under Bourguien and Geslin, at Delhi. Two battalions of the Fifth 
Brigade and 5,000 Hindustan horse at Koil, and at Aligarh the 
garrison troops under Pedrou, and a similar body at Agra under 
George Hessing. In adclilion there were about' 10,000 Maratbfi 
cavalry. 
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jVa fa. 1 ' back as the month of March Slncllua had ordered Perron to 
bring hia army into a state of readiness to take the field, and these | 

instrnctions were faithfully executed. By the end of Juno it becaine 

publicly known that war was inevitable. Perron was busy with his 
proparatiosa at Aligarh, and orders were issvied to all the feudatory 
chiefs in Northern India to rally to the standard. The Emporor s 

royal tent was pitched at Delhi, and it was proclaimed that Sindhia 

was about to take up arms against the English in order to defend the 
Mughal from tyrants who sought to usurp his throne. The Second 
aiid Third Brigades were massed at the capital and the Fourth was 
on its way to join them, after its ftuitloss march to the Deccan. ^ 
Shah ’Alain was invited to place himself at the bead of tlie aimy !i 
proposal the helpless old man was not in a position to decline . 
Harafik Bai, I>erron’B chief hanker, was sent to the capital to advance 
« whatsoever money might he required for the troops. In short, all 
that was possible was done to put the army on a sound war footing, 
and bring every available man into the field. 

It is beyond doubt that Perron’s fixed determination was to fight. 
However spurious his lip-loyalty had been in the past, he iiow girded 
, his loins for war. One can only surmise the reason for this. ^ It was 

certainly not his fidelity to his master’s cause, for he had displayed 
his insensibility to this too often ; nor was it to secure his iortuno, for 
he had declined the offer of a safe conduct to Calcutta, which had 
been recently guaranteed him ; nor could it have been for the pure 
love of fighting, for although Perron had in the past shown himself 
a gallant man, he was never carried away by that lust of battle 
' wiriob distinguished George Thomas. Lord Wellesley suggested that 

he stayed on, hoping in the event of war to find two powers bidding 
for his* sword ; bub this w.rs disproved by his declining overtures sub¬ 
sequently made to him by General Lake. There remains only one 
solution to account for his line of conduct -his relations with the French 
Government. He was too deeply committed to dare to withdraw from 
Hiiidnstaii, especially with the knowledge that Genoj al Doosen’s 
expedition, which had been despiitched not improbably on his appli¬ 
cation, was at Pondiclieny. This in itself made his return to France 
without striking a blow impossible. Had he deserted his post at tlie 
' eleventh hour he could never have faced the Finst Consul, to whom he 

had sent an ambassador offering him the dominion of Hindustan. 

It was necessity, not choice, which made him apparently loyal to 
i, Sindhia, and decided him to see the contest out; to which end he 

I sent his family and treasure to Agra, and made every preparation to 

'• resist General Lake. 
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Bat there was one power with winch Perron had not reckoned, and 
wiiose attack he had not even anticipated. This was the enmity 
behind him. One cannot but feel a compassion for this faithless man 
when one learns-the reason of his downfall. For even as he was 
bracing himself for the momentous struggle, working with energy 
o>nd ability, hurrying from post to post, and doing everything in his 
power to safeguard Sindhia’s interests, intrigue and treachery were 
leagued against him in. secret and plotting his downfall. As he had 
meted it out to his master, so it was to ho meted out to him. 

Just before the declaration of war, Lord Wellesley issued a very 
judioions proclamation inviting all the English officers in Maratini 
employ to c^uit their stations and come over to the British Govern- 
ment, under promise of pensions graduated to their rank. Most of 
the adventurers in Sindhians army took advantage of this. Amongst 
them wore Captain Carnegie, a Scotchman, and Captain Stewart, a 
oountry-born—both in the Second Brigade—who at an early date 
signified to Perron their intention of leaving the service. Hearing 
which the General grew furious, and summarily dismissed seven 
other British^born officers, ordering them to quit Maratha territory 
forthwith, and following this action by a general discharge of all 
British and British country-born subjects in the brigades. It was a 
swift and promp't way of cutting the Gordian knot, and was resented 
by not a few, who remonstrated against the sweeping decision. But 
Perron’s wrath was .roused, and the only reply ho vouchsafed was a 
warning to them not to be found within reach of the Mar^tb4 camp 
after a certain date. His conduct is hardly to he wondered at: for 
many months past he had been unpopular with Jiis English 8i.\b- 
ordinatea, whom ho hud mortified and disgraced iu the most unjust 
way. Buoh men were not the ones to rely on in this extremity : their 
prejudices were fixed and antagonistic to him. Fully realising this, 
Perron determined to expel them from his service, and to repose his 
confidence on his own countrymen alone, especially on those related 
to Imn by marriage or bound to him by ties of gratitude. Heroin he 
made his last and moat fatal mistake. 

On the 20th of August Perron heard of General Lake’s advance. 
He immediaieiy wrote to the British Commander-in-chief, expr( 386 iDg 
his surprise and demanding to be informed if war had been declared 
against Bindhia. In reply, General Lake explained his march iu 
general terms, and at the same time invited Perron to send a con¬ 
fidential officer to confer. This was iu accordance with mstnictions 
received from Lord Wellesley, who had shortly before written to tliO 
Commandcr-in-chief in the following terms :— 
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It wonld be highly desii'able to detach M. Perron from Bcindia'a 



Bervice by pacific negotiation. M. Perron’s inclination oertainly is to 
dispose of Ins power to a French purchaser. I should not be sur¬ 
prised if he were found to be ready to enter into terms with your 
IGxoollenoy, provided he could obtain a sntficiont security for hid 
personal interests. I empower your Excellency to conclude any 
agreement for the eecurity of Perron's personal interests and 
proi)crty, accompanied by any reasonable remuneration from the 
Britisli Government, which shall induce him to deliver up the whole 
of his military resources and power, together with all his territorial 
possessions and the person of the Mogul and the heir*apparont, into 
your Excellency’s hands.” 

Perron sent no reply to General Eake’s letter until the 27th of 
August, when he wrote expressing an earnest desire to find some con-^ 
venient means of avoiding hostilities, but doclining the proposition oi 
sending a confidential officer to the British canap,on tliegroimds that 
such a step would excite the jealousy of Sindhia. But, as a counter pro¬ 
posal, he suggested that General Lake should send an officer to him. 
With this the latter did not think fit to comply, but in conveying his 
refusal he mentioned that the aim of the proposed conference with a 
confidential officer of Perron had no reference to the public affairs of 
tho British Government, but to the private interests of Perron, and to 
the means of executing with ease and safety his recent design of 
withdrawing from Sindhia’s service, 

Perron’s reply was one that did him honour. Ho stated that it 
was his intention to stay by Sindhia during the present crisis, and 
that it was impossible for him to retire until his successor was 
appointed. But he added ihaf he would send his aide-de-camp to 
General Lake, and, in consequence, Mr. Beckett attended the Com- 
mander-in-chief on the 29tb. But the conversation that ensued was 
of a vague character, excepting that Beckett would not agree to any 
proposition for Perron’s surrender, and he withdrew without any 
arrangement being concluded. 

G eneral Lake had duidng these communications steadily continued 
his march, and when they were concluded he was at the gates of 
Aligarh. Directly Mr. Beckett had left the camp tho British army 
moved out to attack PeiTon, whose force consisted of about 15,000 
cavalry, which included his own 5,000 regular Hindustani horse. 
Tho position they had taken up was a strong one and favourable for 
defence, their hunt being covered by an extensive swamp, which was 
unfordalde in many parts, whilst their right fiank was protected by 
the fortress of Aligarh, and their left derived considerable advantage 
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^rai^^he nature of the groimcL Directly Perron observed indications 
of the hostile movement in the British camp he struck his own tents 
and dx’ew ux) his cavalry in line of battle. 

General Lako determined to try and turn the left flank of the 
enemy, and, forming liis cavahy up in two lines and his infantry in 
three or four, as the confused nature of the ground permitted, 
advanced to the attack. As he was ex'eouting this mancnnvre a fine 
opportunity was afforded PeiTon of making a bold charge with 'hia 
oavah*y upon an enemy who numbered only two men to his three; 
but be did not dare to strilce a blov.--, being iuthnidated and con¬ 
founded; and hia indecision ran through the ranks. No sooner had 
General Lake fired a few rounds from his galloper-guns than Perron’s 
force turned and ffecl. The irregular portion disbanded and dispersed 
to then homes, and the 5,000 Hindustani horse followed their chief 
in retreat to Mandu, a large village eight miles south of Koil. 

Amongst the British officers whom Perron had recently dismissed 
from Sindhians service were Skinner and Stev/art (oountiy-borns), 
Pergusson and Carnegie (Scotchmen), and Lucan and Henessy 
(Irishmen)—the latter a deserter from the 14th Native Infantry, in 
which he had been sergeant-major. They had started from Koil on 
the day previous to the battle, and were prooeocling southward to 
Agra, where their families resided. About midday on the 29th, being 
encamped by the roadside dining the heat of noon, they saw the 
Mar^thd horso galloping towards them in a disorderly manner, as 
they ffedlTom the fight. Presently Perron himself dashed up “in 
confusion and without his bat,-’ Skinner, who at that time was 
bound by no tie to the British interest, had made up his mind to 
apply to Sindhia for redress, since his remonstrance against simimary 
dismissal had been of no avail with Perron. This is how the story of 
what now occurred is told in his memoirs 

“ Skinner, went up to Perron immediately, and told him he had 
come to again remonstrate against bis dismissal, and had determined 
to remain in the service and share his fortunes. * Ah ! no, no,’ 
replied Perron, ‘ it is all over. These fellows [the horse] have behaved 
ill; do not ruin yourself; go over to the British; it is all ux> with 
us 1 ’ ‘ By no means,’ replied Skinner. ‘ It is not so. Let us rally 
yet and make a stand. You may depend upon having many yet to 
fight for you.’ But Perron still shook his head, and after a little 
while said in his bad English, ‘ Ah, no, Monsieur Skinner. I not 
trust. I not trust, I ’fraid you all go.’ Skinner on tliis got angry, 
and retorted, saying that in that case it was Perron who was the 
traitor, if he meant to proceed in that way; if, on account of one or 
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ingi'atee, he should lose to his master the services of many 
faitiifal persons, this was the way to niin the cause. But that if ho 
persevered in doing ail for the. best, no doubt he might still hold the 
country and effectively serve his master. But Perron,^ who had made 
up his mind on the matter, still refiieod to have anything more to do 
either with him or any of his brother officers, on which Skinner 
ileclared he would go to Sindhia himself and complain. Pennon 
answered impatiently, and bidding no further parley, shook his head 
aiidrodo off' saying, < Good-byo, Monsieur Skinner. No trust, no 
trust! ’ ‘ Then you may go to the devil I ’ ro.ared Skinner aftei him. 

Perron pursued his way to Hathras, where he made over the oom- 
mand of the nindustani horse to Monsieur Fleurea, and ordered him 
to go to Cawnpore, destroying the country as ho went. Perron him¬ 
self repeated to Agra, where his family, and a great portion of his 
wealtli in precious stones, jewels, and shawls, had been sent. 

Tlie following day, the SOth of August, General Lake sent a summons 
to Colonel Pedron to surrender Aligarh. Pedron w^as not disinclined to 
listen to terms, birt he siinultaneousTy received a letter from Perron, 
who either divined or was infomred of the Commandant's weakness, 
and this document is worth quoting, if only to exhibit the 
effrontery of the man who, having himself shamefully avoided battle 
under the walls of Aligarh two days previously, could write m the 
strain he now adopted :— 

“ To Colonel Pedron. 

a Sir,— You will have received the answ.er you are to make to the 
Xiropositious of Gonoral Livke. I never could have believed tbat for 
an instant you could liavo thougVit of capitulation. 

“ Eemember you are a Frenchman, and let no action of yours tavniSU 

tlio high character of the nation. ^ 

“ I hope in a few days to send back the English commander as fast, 
or faster, than he came. Make yourself perfectly easy on the subject. 
Either tho Emperor’s army or tho army of General Lake shall hnd a 
gravo before the fort of Alyghur. Do yotir duty; and defend the fort 

while one stone remains upon another. _ 

“ Once more remember your nation. The eyes of millions are fixed 


upon you. 


“lam, etc., 

“0. Pkbbdn.’^ 


Of a surety a oharacteristie letter, with its vainglorious vaunting, s 
and its ineffable French vanity. Nor must notice be omitted of tne 
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jagfeonoQ to the BmjgeroTB-~-noi Sindliia^s—army, by whose valour 
and heroism so great store was set. And yet, even as ho invoked its 
courage and protested its fidelity till death, that army was renouncmg 
Perron and swearing allegiance to Brigadier-General Louis Bourguien, 
ex-cook of Calcutta, and quooidam pyrotechnist of Lucknow, awhile it 
clamoured for the life of the man who cited its virtues. 

fhe fortress of Aligarh had been rendered strong by all the skill and 
pains which soienco could bestow, and Perron reposed the most im¬ 
plicit confidence in Pedron. P»ut the latter “ a stout, elderly man, 
dressed iu a green jacket with gold lace and epaulets ” was not made 
of that stern metal requisite for defending a place while one stone 
remainod upon’ another.” On the contrary, he would have hailed 
capitulation with relief, had not the garrison refused to agree with 
liim. The troops in the fort consisted of 800 regulars, 1,000 Eajputs, 
and 1,200 irregulars, and a squadron of horse. These men resolved to 
defend the place to the end, and deposing Pedron, elected for their 
commander a Bahadari Bajput named Baji B4o, wdio signalised his 
accession to office by confining “ the stout, elderly man in green,” and 
ocexipying the place of honour in chai’ge of the gate and outer loit. 

General Lake, finding his summons disregard^fl and Ids terms 
refused, assaulted the stronghold on the 4th of September, with oOO 
Europeans and three battalions of Sepoys. This force left the camp 
at 2 a.pi., and reached the walls a little before dawn. Lieutenant Lucan, 
the Irishman who bad recently left Sindhia’s service, and bad since 
been received by General Lake, volunteered to lead the storming party. 
A, picquet of 50 men with a 6-pounder gun had been statiojrcd by Baji 
Kao about fifty yards from the fort, and this was quickly driven back 
by the forlorn hope, who captured the gun after a desperate tussle. 
They then made for the moat, which was so broad and deep that a 
three-decker might have floated in it, and crossed it by a narrow 
causeway leading to the gate, which was raked by two or three guns, 
and flanked by a bastion, from whence a most destructive fire was kept 
up. Scaling-ladders were now applied to the walls and an attempt made 
to mount them, but the stonnors were repulsed. A 12-pouuder was 
then run up to the gate, and after five shots it was blown open. The 
contliot now became a hand-to-hand one, the garrison fighting with 
stubboim lu'Every? but by degrees the attacking force made good its 
footing, and eventually succeeded in captui’h% what had hitherto been 
regarded as an impregnable forti’ess. The Kajputs ** fought like lions,” 
and Baji Kao was killed, with 2,000 of tiie defenders. Gallant and 
loyal men they w^ere, as the following extract from General Lake’s 
letter of the 4th of September shows : ‘M had tried every method to 
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ml upon these people to give up the fort, and offered a very large 
suru of money, but they were determined to hold out, which they did 
most obstinately, and, I may say, most gallantly. From the extra¬ 
ordinary strength of the place, and being obliged to win it inch by inch, 
it being so determinedly defended, in my opinion British valour never 
shone more conspicuous.” 

The English loss at the storining of Aligarh was very heavy, no less 
than 228 officers and men being killed and wounded. One hundred 
and nine guns were captured, oxclasive of wall-pieces, and a vast 
quantity of warlike stores and material, including thousands of regi¬ 
mental uniforms, chiefly blue jackets with red facings, made after the 
French fashion. Pedron, in spite of himself, had the honour of being 
luado a prisoner of war. 

The intrepid coup de main on the fort of Aligarh was a mortal blow, 
not only to Pen'on, but to Sindhia. It created a panic in the minds of 
the natives, and astonished every puinoo in Hindustan, giving them 
exaggerated ideas of European valour and prowess. 

It will be remembered that M. Fleurea had been detached with 
PeiTon’s 5,000 Hindustani horse to harry the country towards Cawn- 
pore. He carried out his orders, and to him belongs the single success 
achieved by any portion of Sinclhia's regular anny during the war. 
Making his way to Shikohdbad, a small out-post in the Company’s 
frontier district of Etawah, held by Lieutenant-Colonel Coningham, 
with five companies of the 11th Native Infantry and one gan, Fleurea 
attacked it on the 2nd of September. From four in the morning till 
two o’clock in the afternoon the garrison resisted all his attempts mth 
great spirit and resolution, and ultimately obliged him to fall back. 
The attack was, however, resumed on the 4tli, and Colonel Coning- 
ham, through the failure of his ammunition, Was compelled to capitu¬ 
late after two hours’ fighting, and to give bis parole that none of the 
garrison should Bcrve against Sindhia during the continuance of the 
war. He retired to Cawnpore with his arms, ammunition, and all. 
his private property, the cantonment being burnt and pillaged, but 
Mrs. Wilson, an officer’s wife, was carried off by the Mahrattas. Colonel 
Coningham lost four of his officers and 68 Sepoys killed and wounded, 
whilst Fleurea purchased '«ius victory dearly, at the expense of seven 
officers r'<nd 500 men. No uooner had these terms been arranged than 
news arrived of the fall of AHgarh. Fleurea's troopers refused to 
believe the fort had been taken by assault, but maintained that it 
had been treacherously siir^ondered by Perron, and immediately made 
their way to Agra in grca- indignation, expecting to And the general 
there. He had, however, removed with his family and eftocfs io 
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taldng with him his/ bodyguard of 800 horsomeu, moanted 
from his own stable, and here Flenrea’s horse joined liixn—a reinforce¬ 
ment which, as events happened, proved highly inconvenient. 

For within the period of one short week that had elapsed since his 
flight from Aligarh Perron was destined to see the whole fabric of his 
power fall in fragments to the ground, and the army he had so long 
commanded arrayed in revolt against him. More bitter to bear than 
this was the revelation that his bosom friend Bourguien was at the 
head of the mutiny which declared their chief's deposition. 

Bourguien had received early mtelhgence of Ambaji’s appointment 
to supersede Perron, and on the first rumour reaching him began to 
plot and intrigue against his chief, and publicly announced that he 
had gone over to the English. A semblance of confirmation was given, 
to this by Perron’s supine conduct at the battle of Koil ; and no 
sooner did news of the abortive resistance reach Delhi, than Bourguien 
threw olf all disguise, and called on the Third Brigade to elevate him 
to the supreme control, which they forthwith did. He then attempted 
’ to win over the Second, under Monsieui’ Geslin, but this officer stood 
trBe to Perron, and denounced Bourguien, But the spiiit of mutiny 
was ^'^ltbroad, and his men placed GesUn and all their officers of the 
Second 'S^’igade in arrest under fixed bayonets, and declared f5x Bour- 
guien. The latter now demanded an audience with the Emperor, and 
procured from hina a Khilut of investure as Gommander-in-cliief of 
tiie Imperial army. The blind and helpless monarch, in no position 
to withhold favours, acciuiesced with the simple faith that distinguished 
all his actions whenever he was complimented by the request for an 
exhibition of his regal authority. Never, surely, did such a stallung 
horse exist for knaves to veil their designs, as poor old Shah ’Alam, 
who deputed more authority from a prison than many a sovereign 
has done from a throne. 

But Bourguien had not reckoned with Captain Drugeon, the keeper 
of the King. Drugeon had bofu in trouble once, but had experienced 
Perron’s clemency and forgyeness. He remembered this now, and in 
'^he moment of his chief’s downfall struei^ a loyal blow on his behalf, 
Besistiug Bourguien’s demanl to deliver up to him all the public 
treasure, Drugeon turned out iis garrison of oli,000 men and expelled 
the usurper from the fori, at same time ifi\fpnning the Emperor 
t.hat he would obey no one oxcepflie had Perron’s ai‘'ders. 

Bourguien immediately laid sie;p to the citadel b/ Delhi, and 
planted a battery of eight gui).B ib front of the Raj.^hdt bastion, 
which he battered for two days and laWevel with the groffiKiV Where¬ 
upon the Emperor begged him to suspefivoperations, saying he would 
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iive to molio Drugeon obey orders. Bonrgiiien liaving in the 
raeantimo sooured the person of Perron’s chief banker, Harsiik Rai, 
found Bufficiont occupation in squeeidng several lakhs of rupees out of 
him —at whioli mtoreeting point tho story stops. 

The usurpation of Perron’s oifioe was not sufficient for Bourguien, 
who, with truly Oriontai thoroughness, determined to avoid half 
measures, and complete the work he had begun. He now wrote to 
the native officers of the Hindastnni horse at Mattra, denouncing 
Perron as a traitor, and ordering them to seisse him, and, if necessary, 
put him to death. It seems scarcely credible that a man who owed 
everything ho possessed to Perron should have been guilty of such 
black and' dastardly treachery. But its oonhrmation comes circinU" 
stantially, and on the authority of Skinner, Smith, and Perron himself, 
who adds that his aBsassination was only prevented by the preBonoo of 
mind of his aide-de-camp. 

This was the last drop in the bitter cup, already filled to overflowing, 
A concatenation of diaasters, misfortunes, and dangers was crushing 
Perron as suddenly as swiftly. First came tho fall of Aligarli; then 
his supersession by Ambaji Inglia, his implacable enemy, Bimu}.4,’d,- 
noouflly the revolt of the Second and Third Brigades, and tho new;:; that 
the commander of the Fourth Brigade had already pronoiiifced for 
Ambaji, despite the fact that Dudreneo had been selected by Perron as 
Ms own successor. Lastly came this attempt on his life, instigated by 
Bourguien, at the hands of the cavalry who had come hurrying in from 
Shlkohdb^d, already incited against Perron by the news of the fall of 
Aligarh, w hich seemed to ihom jprimd fdcie evidence of his treachery. 
All these slings and arrows of outra,geous fortune crowded in together, 
and struck home, one after another, within the period of a few hours. 

No wonder that Perron was ‘‘ oonfoi'nded with the dangers which 
suii’ounded him,” and determined to throw himself on the liberality 
of the British Government for protection and safety. But in order to 
accomplish this he was obliged einploy stratagem. Mustering 
his Hindustani horse be harangued tlum, condemning BourgixieJi’s 
conduct, and assiuing them, of his owi loyalty. He declared he 
would at once march to^ punish the mutineers and then, if they 
would follow him faithMlly, drive the "British out of the Dodb. These 
were bravo words, buct he had brave'»*inateiiai ]>ehind them. As an 
earnest of his go/jjd intentions, hfhai.ded over three lakhs of rupees 
to the nativq.'-officers to bo distrouted amongst the men. It was an 
astute piec .fe of hberaliby, and. esulted, as Pen-on had counted, in tho 
soldiery'i:|*‘ian*elling over tlK clivisiou. Meanwhile lie prepared their 
minds for Ipa departure, annomioing that lio would cross the Jumna 
that eveniu, , with his boyguard, en roiote for Delhi, 
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Jvorythiug tiimocl otifc according to his desires. By siineet ho had 
placed the river between him and his Hindustani horse, and, by 
bribing the ferrymen,' secured the retainment of every boat onliis side 
of the Btreain for the rest of the uighh He then left, saying ho was 
going to encamp a short distance ahead ; instead of which he made a 
forced march of thirty miles to Saani, sending onan express to General 
Lake to inform him that ho bad resigned Bindbia’s service, and 
dcBired to renew his application to retire within the Company's 
territories to Lucknow. 

In jtliis letter, wliioh reached General Bake on the 7th of September, 
Perron mentioned that ho had just hoard of the appointment of his 
successor, which roliovod him of all obligations to I'omain at his post, 
and further observed that the treachery and ingratitude of his European 
officers convinced him that further resistance to the British was 
useless. 

The Commander in-chief immediately complied with Perron’s 
request, and detached a British officer to meet him and conduct him 
in safety to Lucknow, He also permitted Perron to retain his body- 
guai'd as an escort, and provided for his reception in the Company 8 
territories with every mark of respect and honour. This course of 
action was later on approved by the Governor^General, who wrote; ** I 
consider tho , retirement of General Perron in the present crisis of 
affairs to be an event highly favourable to the success of the British 
arms, and to the interests of the British Government in India. It 
rnvist fliso diminish the confidence which tho Native powers of India 
have been accustomed to repose in the fidelity of their French 
officers.’^ 

Thus in ten days from General Lake’s arrival before Aligarh 
Perron’s power was dissolved, and himself a fugitive in the British 
camp. Never surely did a master of so many legions fall so swiftly, 
and so ignominiously ' Not a single blow had he stack to uphold that 
sovereign po wer which ho had wielded for seven years. < All his brave 
8 cht 3 m 0 S, his elaborate plans of campaign, his protestations of fidelity, 
his vauntings, and his vanity had melted into nothingness at the first 
eight of the British flag flying in the heart of hie domain. “With a lie 
on his lips, and his trembling hands squandeiiug gold to bribe the 
soldiery ho dared not trust, Perron fled from his kingdom, followed 
by the execrations of bis troops and the exultant denunciation of his 
f ellow- country men. 

The causes which led to this dramatic downfall were many. In 
the first place Perron had calculated that the British army wodd 
wait for the termination of the rainy season before starting from 
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CaTvnpore, 'wbeveas General Lake marclied out in mU\ mousoon. He 
coiiRideved that A-ligarh would Rustain a siege of at least two mont™' 
durino which time he would be able to bring up his brigades and fight 
an advantageoiiB battle beneath its walls. But his impregnable for 
tress fell in a single clay, and this, in itself, appalled him. His sudden 
enpo/session by Amba.ii, under whom he was ordered to seiwa, ccm- 
fronted him with actual danger to his porsori and property. Ihs 
defection of his brig ides, one after another, paralysed him and loft him 
helpless. But, aoovo ail, the treachery of his bosom friend Bourgiueri' 
crowned his tribulations, and forced from him the et tv, Brule that 
bows its head in despair, and resigns itself to fate. 


wiN<sr^„ 
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BOUPwGUIEN IN EXCEL3Z8. 
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P EEBON’B flight left the road complotely clear for Lotlis Bourgiiion, 
who was a man as weak as he was wicked, as conceited as ho 
was incompetent, and as timid as he was treacherous. It was in 
keeping with his character that he should seek to make a stepping* 
stcne of his benefactor. From time to time Bourguien’s shadow has 
fallen across those pages, yet never once gloriously. Whether at 
Ajrnir, endeavouring to bribe an enemy he could not beat, or at 
Goorgegarh keeping out of range of fire, or at Hdnsi, entering into 
foul intrigue to min a brave man, ho is always an inflated, low-born 
fellow', fitted only to handle his native skewers, or discharge the 
rockets of braggadocio. But he never fell so despicably low as when 
he proved a traitor to Perron, wdio had paid him the compliment of 
believing in him. At the first whisper of omen, this renegade 
braggart, whom every consideration should have impelled to remain 
true to his chief, was the first to declare against him, and on the 
lofty grounds—forsooth—of loyalty to Sindhia’s service ! Louis 
Bourguien apostrophising the code of honour is an idea too precious 
tp be lost 1 

It has been shown how Bourguien tampered with the brigades at 
Delhi, and induced them to elect him to their head, and hov/ Geslin 
and r irugeon opposed him without success. He gained the day, and 
was for a time in nominal command of the Imperial army. *'Biit, 
says Lewis Ferdinoj^d Smith, he baffled his own ends. If once the 
reins of subordination are thrown aside, and the ^soldiery encouraged 
to revolt, it is difficult to check or repress the commotion which often, 
like a dangerous instrument in feeble hands, recoils ox\ him who holds 
it. Such was the result of the mutinous spirit Bourguien had infused 
into the troops of the two brigades. Licentious with impunity, they 
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■Mpiaed the orders of him who had taught then to despise their own 
Oommander-in-ohief. ” 


After the fall of Aligarh Delhi became tlio rallying point for the 
troops Perron had deserted. Thither rode Fleurea’s 5,000 Hindustani 
horse, convinced now that Bonrguien was a true man, since he had 
warned them of the general’s defection. When they arrived at the 
capital they found the brigades—which included eighteen battalions 
and 110 pieces of cannon —in a state of mutinous confusion and 
anarchy. Simultaneously news arrived that General Lake, with rapid 
' marches, was approaching. A change at once came o’er the spirit of 
Bourgiiion’s dream, and he endeavoured to persuade the troops to 
retire to. Haridna. 

This opened their eyes and convinced them that their new general 
was as craven and untrustworthy as their discarded one. Never in the 
history of the brigades bad battle boon sbhked, as it was now pro¬ 
posed to shirk it. The spirit of the men rebelled against the 
cowardice of their officers, and they forthwith deposed Bourguien and 
placed him in conhnement, electing a Native name Bnrwar Kbdn to 
the chief command. 

Bach is Bkinnor^s version of the progress of events at Delhi during 
the few days preceding General Lake’s arrival, But Bourguien must 
have been released almost immediately, for he personally snperin* 
tended the preparations for defence, and was in command at the battle 
that shortly took place. On the 9th of September he moved his two 
brigades down to Patbargbat and began to cross the Jumna, and by the 
.11th twelve battalions of infantry, 5,000 Hindustani horse, and 70 pieces 
of cannon had effected the passage, when the arrival of the British 
army compelled him to form his troops for battle, which he did in 
tolerably good order, but taking care to keep himself, with some 
cavalry, out of reach of fire. 

General Lake was unaw^are of the proximity of the enemy, for they 
were entirely concealed from view by the high grass jungle which inr 
tervened. Having completed a fatiguing march of eighteen miles, 
and reached U j banks of the Hindun river, six miles distant from 
Delhi, the British aiiuy began to pilch their tents ; and some of the 
Sepoys wore actually engaged in cooking their food, when a large, body 
of Bonrguien’s horse suddenly appeared so close at hand that the 
grand guard and advanced pickets, were at once turned out. The 
enemy’s numbers increasing, General Lake went to the front to re¬ 
connoitre, accompanied by three regiments of cavalry. He found 
Boiirguien’s army drawn up in complete order of battle, on rising 
ground, and with their guns strongly posted. 
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- x». waft not a favourable hour to accept bactlo, for the time was mid¬ 
day, and the British troops weaned with a long march, having been 
in motion since three o'clock in the morning. The lieat was intense, 
and under the fierce rays of a Septemher sun many of the Euro- 
peans had been prost.rsited by sunstroke. General Lake’s entire force 
consisted of 4,500 men, and included one King’s regiment (the 76tli), 
seven battalions of Sepoys, the 27th Dragoons, and two regimentb of 
Native cavalry. With tliese he had to oppose nearly 10,000 regular 
infantry, 5,000 Hindustani horse, and 70 guns, posted in an advan^ 
tageous position. 

Bourguien opened the action with a heavy cannonade, which caused 
General Lake to send orders for the infantry and artillery to move up 
instantly to the front. They were quickly formed, and marched for-^ 
ward in columns of grand divisions from each battalion, but it was at 
least an hour before they joined the general; and all this, time his 
cavaliy was exposed to a constant^and well-directed artillery fire, which 
occasioned heavy loss. At last the Commander-in-chief (whose horse 
had been shot under him), peroeivingthe eneiny were so strongly posted 
as to make an attack not only difacidt but hazardous, determined to 
draw them on to more level ground by a feint, and ordered the 
cavalry to retire with the double object in view of enticing the enemy 
from them position, and efieoting a more rapid junction with the 
infantry, than if he had waited for them to come up. The mamnuvre 
was entirely successful, for Bourguien’s battalions immediately left 
theh ground, and pursued the retreating cavalry with exultant shouts 
of victory. But they halted dead when suddenly the British infantry 
came in sight. General Lake’s cavalry at once opened from the centre 
to permit the infantry to pass through to the front, then the line wad 
swiftly formed, whilst the cavalry massed and took up a position about 
forty yards in the rear of the right wing. 

The order was now given for a general advance. Led by the Goin- 
iiiander-in-chief in person, and amidst a tremendous fire of round, grape, 
and chain-shot, the regiments pressed forward in one steady desperate 
assault of bayonet against cannon. The men fell by scores, but they 
never took their muskets from their shoulders till within a hundred 
paces. Then the charge was sounded, and immediately the whole 
line gave a single volley and doubled forward upon Bourguien s guns 
and battalions with such impetuosity, that the latter refused to meet 
them, and, turning rightabout face, fied from the field. As soon as 
the infant^ charge was spent, General Lake gave the order to break 
up into columns of companies, leaving gaps through wdiich the 
cavalry charged with the galloper guns, and falling upon the fljfiug 
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rendered the victory a ooinploto one. The battle was fought 
within sight of the minarets of Delhi, and before sunset the British 
army was encamped on the east bank of the .Tumna, opposite the city. 

It was the first time in their famous career that Do Boigne^s 
battalions had given way without showing stubborn fight. Had he 
who created them commanded them, there would have been a 
different tale to tell, hut, deserted by tlaeir officers, and left without 
proper control or direction, they obeyed the instincts which have 
always asserted themselves in Asiatic troops when bereft of loaders. 
Bourguien and his French officers were the first to fiy from the field,” 
and, accompanied by a few horsemen, who afforded them an example 
of fidelity, they sought refage in Delhi. “Hero the miscreant” (to 
(piote General Lakeys despatch), “after plundering the city, took him*- 
self and his vagabonds off on the morning of the 12th, and the country 
people were so enraged at being plundered by Bourguien, that they 
retaliated by plundering the baggage of his fugitive troops."' 

In the battle of Delhi General Lake lost 477 men killed and 
wounded, of whom 181 belonged to the ranks of the gallant 76th. 
In Bourguien’s army 8,000 men were killed and wounded, and 68 guns, 
87 tumbrils of ammunition, and two tumbrils of treasure captured. The 
report of the ordnance taken is an interesting document, and roflects 
credit on the handiwork of Sangster . Colonel Horsford thus describes 
the cax)tured pieces : “ The iron guns (eight in number) are of Europe 
manufacture. The brass guns, mortars, and howitzers have been oast 
in India, one Portugueae three-pounder excepted. Some bear an in¬ 
scription of having been made at Muttra, others at Agra ; but the 
whole are evidently from the designs and execution of an European 
artist. The dimensions are in general those of the French, and the 
workmanship is of as high a finish as any in the Cowpany^B arsenal. 
The whole of the guns are furnished with well-made elevating screws 
of the latest French improvement.’" 

Three days after the battle of Delhi General Lake began the cross¬ 
ing of the river, and on the ICtli of September paid his first visit to 
the Emperor, Shah "Alam. His progress to the palace was slow, for 
the streets w^ere thronged with the populace, eager to behold the 
English general who had emancipated them from the bondage of the 
French adventurers. General Lake fomid the great Mughal seated 
under a small tattered canopy in a mockery of regal state. The aged 
monarch showed signs of all the oppressions of old age, dogradod 
authority, and extreme poverty, and his miserable appearance was 
eloquent of his recent sufferings. “ It refiecfced,” writes Major Thorn, 

“ indelible disgrace uj)on the merciless oppressors who had usurped 
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and Lord Wellesley records tliat, “in the .metaphorical 
language of Asia, the Native news-writers, who described this extra- 
oi-diiiary scene, hai^e declared that His Majesty's deliverance reslored 
the sight to bis eyes from excess of joy*” In addition to many other 
marks of I’oyal favour and condescension, the Emperor v/iis graciously 
pleased to confer upon General Lal^e the pleasing if voluminous titlb 
of “ The Sword of State; the Hero of the Land; the Lord of the Age; 
and tho Victorious in War.” His Majesty, it may be observed, was a 
poet, and given to composing verses. A not inelegant translation of 
one of his elegies is given in the Ai>pGndix to Francklin's Life of 
Shah Alluni.” 

Tho views expressed above concerning the actual condition in which 
Shah 'Alam was oonliued must be accepted with a certain amount of 
reserve. It was almost an axiom in 180B that a Frenchman could do 
no good. Mills, the historian, is inclined to consider that the Emperor 
was very fairly treated, even though Lord Wellesloy talks of his “ de¬ 
liverance from degradation and bondage*” That the poor old man 
was most oruelly used in the past has been shown in tlio sketch 
of Do Boigiio’s life, but there is evidence that bis condition was 
much ameliorated when Drugeon was appointed his keeper. Ux) to 
that time Shah 'Alam was nearly starved by Shdhji the Fjik-ir. 
After this there is an indication that the Emperor was far from safcis- 
fiod, for he wToto to Sindhia, requesting that his allowance might bo 
X)aid by that Prince himself, and not allowed to filter through cliaunels 
which evidently showed a leakage. The income allotted to Shah ’Alam 
was nine lakhs of rupees anjiually, but Major Thom assorts that 

not mo.ro than Bs*r>0,000 were actually appropriated for that purpose, 
so that the descendant o Timur (who was at tho time eighty-throe 
years of age) and his immense household w^ere often in want of tho 
common nocesaaries of life.” The suggestion immediately forcos 
itself forward--who had the eight and a half laldis unaccounted for ? 
Not Drugeon, for his savings amounted to only Rs. 80,000. He was, 
moroovor, merely tho deputy of Perron, to whom Sindhia granted 
the Souhahdari of Delhi in place of Shahji. 

Lord Wellesley thus summarises the situation after the occupation 
of the capital, ‘‘By tlie success of our arms intero.sting purposes of 
humanity were accomplislied, and so far as the object is regarded in 
a political point of view. His Majesty Shah ’Allum being placed under 
the protection of the British Government, no other power can now 
avail itself of the weight and induence which the ErnperoFs name 
must ever possess ajnongst tho Mahomedan inhabitants of Hindostan. 
The attention of the Governor-General is now dkected to tlio forma 
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a permaxient arrangement for the future dignity and comfort 
of His Imperial Majesty. . . . He lias algo given directions to provide 
for the nobility and the groat officers of state at Delhi, whose foidilnes 
have been destroyed by the successful usurpation of Scindia's French 
adventurers.” 

Thus, after aylife of singular trial and vicissitude, Shali ^Alani found 
ft suitable repose in his extreme old age. But the fact must not be 
lost sigivfc of that the Britisl-i Government never attempted to restore 
that authority and power which “Scindia and the Frencli adventurers 
liad usurped,” but merely appropriated it itself. The moral justifica¬ 
tion for this does not appear to bo discussed in any officital work on 
the subject* 

Three days after the battle of Delhi Louis Bourgnien surrendered, 
with four of his officers, whose names are given as Gessin (? Goslin), 
Gxierinnier, Del. Perron, and Jean Pierre, It is also probable tliat 
I^rugeon aaked and obtained quarter at the same time, for there is a 
reference in one of General Lakeys despatches to a sum of five and a 
half lakl'S of rupees ” captured in the hands of M. Driigeon,” which 
was divided as pidize-money. Bourgnien and the offio^ers with him 
wore confined under a strong guard, and a little later sent to Fatehgavh, 
from whence t]?ey were deported to the Presidency. Their surrender 
was accelerated by the dangers that threatened them from the enraged 
populace of the capital, to escape whose resentment they were very 
glad to solicit British protection. 

Thus, within the space of a fortnight (including the intoiTegnum 
during which he was imprisoned by his own troops), began, fiouiished, 
and ended the reign of Brigadier-General Bourgnien. Begotten in 
treachery, conducted with cowardice, and concluded in defeat and 
dishonour, Louis Bourgaien’s Indian career found a fitting termina¬ 
tion, It will not, perhaps, siU’prise the reader to leaiTi that on the 
achievement of his last fortnight he founded a claim to having vali¬ 
antly endeavoured to save the MardthA Empire from destruction. 
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laswAei and assaye, 

180 a, 

\ FTER est-ablishiDg raatters on a Bonnd footing at Deliii, GenenU 
Lake marched, on the 34th of September, for Agra, leaving the 
capital and the Emperor’s person in charge of Colonel Ocbterlony, 
who was supported by a battalion and a half of the Company’s Native 
infantry, and two newly-raised regiments of Najibs^ recrnited from men 
recently ia Perron’s service, and commanded by Lieutenants Birch and 
Woodwill, ex-officers in Siudhia’s employ. It should also be men¬ 
tioned that iminediately after the battle of Delhi eight Risfilas or 
squadrons of the Hindustani horse came over to General Lake, and 
wore taken into British employ, Captain Skinner being appointed to 
command them. These subsequently became a famous regiment, 
known as Skinner’s Irregular Horse. 

There were six battalion^; of Perron’s Second and Third Brigades 
which had failed to cross the Jumna in time to participate in the 
battle ol the 11th. So soon as the day was lost they fled to Fatehpnr 
Bikri, where they divided. Three, under Sarwar Kh4n, effected a 
junction with the Fourth Brigade, which was on its way horn the 
Deccan, under Dudronec, to join the array at Delhi. The Chevalier, 
and two of his officers, Major Lewis Ferdinand Smith and Lieutenant 
Lapenet, now left their troops, and surrendered to Colonel Vandeleur 
at Mattra on the 30th of September, the command of the Fourth 
■.brigade being taken over by Sarwar Kbdn,, The other throe Delhi 
battalions pushed on to Agra, where they joined four battalions and 
twtnty-fiix pieces of cannon belonging to Perron’s Fifth Brigade, 
which had also been dispatched from the Deccan, tinder Mijjor 
Brownrigg, to strengthen the forces in Upper India. These seven 
battalions, being denied entrance to the fort by the garrison, took up 
a position on the glacis outside. The troops in A^n*a - 
4,000 fighting men, under Colonel George Hessing. 


infco mutiny after Perron's defection, and made Hossiug a prisoner, as 
well as the European officers under him. In the fort was treasuie 
amounting to twenty-five lakhs of rupees (^*300, 0(X) sterling), which 
had been sent there by Perron for safety when hostilities first 
threatened, and of wliich particular mention will bo made later on. 
The revolted garrison desired to divide this treasure, but their mutual 
jealousies prevented t}iem from agreeing to any plan of apportion 
ment, and the singular circumstance was presented of these muti¬ 
neers guarding their precious charge from each other with the utmost 
vigilance. When tliey heard of the arrival of Brownrigg’s battalions, 
and those from Delhi, they di’eaded their strength and unanimity, 
and refused to admit them into the.fort. But still they did not dare 
to broach. the treasure themselves, being intimidated by their Euro¬ 
pean prisoners, Colonels George Hessing and Robert butherlaiid, 
Majors Brownrigg and Deridon, and Captains Harriot, Marshall, and 
Atkins, who warned thorn that if tlie money were tampered with their 
lives would answer for it when the British arrived, 

On the 2nd of October General Lake reached Mafctra, and, foiuning 
a junction with Ooloned Stevenson's detachment, moved on to Agra, 
where, at 2 p.m. on the 4th, a summons was sent to the garrison to 
surrender. But within tlxo fort all was anarchy and confusion, and 
not even a reply was returned. 

The seven battalions, however, who were encamped on the glacis 
had preserved their discipline, and now prepared to show fight, 
which, considering tho.t they were locked out of the fort Vy 
follows, exhibited uncommon spirit and resolution. So long as they 
hold their position it was impossible for General Lake to make any 
approaches against Agra, and accordingly he determined to dislodge 
them. This he effected on the 10th, with nine battalions of Native 
infantry, but it cost a long and severe fight, and his loss was nine 
officers and 218 men kiUed and wminded. The seven battalions 
resisted stubbornly, and it was not until they had lost GOO men, and 
all their twenty-six guns that they yielded. The enemy,” wrote 
General Lake in Ins despatch describing the action, “fought most 
desperately. I understand they are supposed to bo the best .Perron 
had, and they were so advantageously posted that it was almost im¬ 
possible to get at them.” Two days lifter the battle the survivors of 
these seven battalions, amounting in all to about 2,500 men, tendered 
their Submission, under promise of being taken into the Gompany^s 
service- the same pay as they had received in Sindhia's, and march- 
inL^ British lines on the 13th of October, encamped along 

. de of their conquerors. 
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of Agra was now commenced. Although Sarwar IDi^n 
with the Fourth Brigade, the three Delhi battalions (in all about 
9,000 infantry), and 1,500 Hindustani horse, was encamped within 
thirty miles, ho made no attempt to relieve the fort; this could not 
have been from want of spirit, for his troops had plenty of fight in 
them, as they showed before the month was out, and their supine 
attitude can only be attributed to the w-ant of intelligent direction, due 
to their desertion by their European officers. 

A breaching battery having been erected within 850 yards of the 
south-east side of Agra fort, preparations wero made for a bombaid- 
menfc. But before it was opened the garrison released Colonel Suther¬ 
land from confinement, and sent him to ask for terms. He brought 
a letter signed by Hessing, as commandant of the fort, who wirote 
that “ hia soldiery had become a little more reasonable from his 
having repeatedly told them that any further resistance on their part 
would avail them nothing, but on the contrary exasperate the English.” 
They were now prepared to deliver up the fort, guns, stores, <fec., on 
condition of protection to themselves and thoii’ private property. 
“But,’^ added Hessing, “should any unforseen deviation from this 
proposal take place, as we are still their prisoners, we hope your 
Excellency will not impute to us the blame,” 

In reply, General Lake sanctioned the terms asked for, but particu¬ 
larly specified that no treasure was to be taken out of the fort. He 
gi'anted one houris grace in which to confirm the agi’eement;. This 
answer was taken by Captain Salkeld, but after receiving it fresh 
difficulties and divergences of opinion arose amongst the garrison, 
and in the midst of them the firing recommenced from the fort, 
whereupon Captain Salkeld immediately retired. 

In eonBeqiience of this treacherous act all negotiations were decreed 
ended, and the breaching battery opened on the morning of the 17th, 
doing considerable damage to the high stone bastions and rampart. 
A few hours sufficed to bring the gamson to then* knees, and the next 
morning the place capitulated, and the English marched in. The 
defeated troops, amounting to 4,000 men, were permitted to depart, 
and some of them joined the British service, whilst others dispersed 
to their homes. Twenty tumbrils laden with treasure, amounting to 
twenty-four lakhs, wero taken, and the amount distributed as jn'isse- 
money. The ordnance captured consisted of 76 brass and 86 iron 
guns, including a famous piece known as The Great Gun of Agra,” 
which was composed of many metals, including all the precious ones, 
and discharged a ball measuring twenty-two inches in diameter, and 
weighing 1,500 lbs. General Lake attempted to send this “ Agra 
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ant ’’ as a trophy to Calcutta, but it was swatnped in the Jinnna, 
and under the golden sands of that river found a final resting-place. 

In less than two months Aligarh Delhi and Agra had been captured, 
and three battles won, by which the Second, Third, and Fifth Brigades 
had been practically dostroyod— only tho Fourth, and three of the 
escaped Delhi battalions, remained undefeated, but this force had been 
gradually swollen by the daily arrival of refugees and small, dispersed 
parties from Delhi and Agra, so that it now numbered twelve or four¬ 
teen battalions, furnished with seventy-four pieces of artillery. Against 
this formidable force G-eneral I.ake turned his arms. “ If I can get 
hold of tho brigades of the Deccan/’ lie writes, ^^not a Frenclimaii 
will be left in tho country,” He had information of their position, and 
at first made overtures to their commander, Barwar libin,; to desert 
Sindhia’s cause, offering him very tempting pecuniary inducements. 
But this native wive as faithful as he was gallant, and rejected them, 
It Bpeaks well for the loyalty and discipline of De Boigne’s battalions 
that in those dark days, when they were deserted by all, or nearly all, 
their European officers,,and were aware that every action hitherto 
fought had gone against them, they still maintained themselves as an 
army and stood to thoir guns. Row nobly they held out to the very 
end let tho stoiy of Iiaswdri show. 

■When Bavwar Khtln heard of the fall of Agra he marched from 
Fatehpur Sikri, where he was encamped, to Bhartpur, to gain the pro¬ 
tection of the fort. The Bdjah, however, refused him admittance, 
whereupon he prevailed on a local Mar^th^ chieftain to join him with 
about 5,000 irregular cavalry, and commenced his march towai'ds tho 
M^watti country, levying contributions as be went. 

General Lake started from Agra in pursuit of these troops on the 
27th of October, and on the Ist of November overtook them at the 
village of Lasw^ri, after a forced march of twenty-six miles, performed 
at night, during which the cavalry had outstripped the infantry. 
When he came upon the enemy at sunrise 'he had only three regi» 
ments of dragoons and five of Native cavalry with him, but with 
these he determined to make an immediate attack without waiting for 
the arrival of tho infantry. So he placed himself at their head, and 
led thena forward. There never was a more gallant general than 
Gerard Lake, who was a man of action ” in the boldest sense of the 
word. Throughout this MaiAth4 war we find him ever heading 
charges in person, just as if he had been the colonel of a cavalry corps, 
and constantly having his horses shot under him on the field of 
battle. 

Ho now attacked and forced the enemy’s first line in the face of a 
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i^iflous discharge of grape and musketry, which created great 
slaughter amongst his squadrons, whoso progress was seri'ons'^y 
impeded by chains fastened to the enemy’s cannon and running from 
one battery to another, “ Sarwar Kh^ji’s battalions reserved their 
tire,” writes Major Thorn, ^^till oiu* cavalry came within a dishmco of 
twenty yards of the muzzles ofthoir gmis, which, being concealed by 
•the high-grass jungle, became perceptible only when a fierce discharge 
of grape and double-headed shot mowed down whole divisions, as the 
sw^eeping storm of hail levels the growing crop of grain to the earth. 
But, notwithstanding the shock of this iron tempest, nothing could 
repress the ardour of the cavalry, whose velocity overcame every resis* 
tanoe. Having penetrated the enemy’s line, they immediately formed 
again, and charged backwards and forwards three times amidst the 
continued roar of fcho cannon anil an incessant shower of gi’ape, and 
ehaija-sliot, with surprising order and effect. The scene of horror was 
heightened and the work of destmction increased by the disadvantage 
under which our cavalry bs,d to act; for no sooner had they charged 
through than the artillerymen of the enemy (who, to save themselves, 
had taken shelter under their guns), directly our men had passed, re¬ 
loaded them and fired upon our rear.” So determined was this resis¬ 
tance and so galling the fire, that at last General Lake found it 
necessary to withdraw out of roach of the enemy’s guns, and await tho 
assistance of the infantry to continue the battle. 


It was not until noon that the rest of the troops came up, after 
having covered a distance of twenty-five miles since three o’clock in 
the morning. A short rest being absolutely necessary, two hours 
were allowed the fatigued troops in which to recover themselves. 
Taking advantage of this delay, Sarwar Kh4n fell back and concen¬ 
trated bis battalions around tho village of Moh41pur, placing the Fourth 
Brigade on tho left, and the refugees of the Second and Third Brigades, 
who had redeemed their character, lost at Delhi, by repelling the 
cavalry charge, on the right, whilst the cavalry was stationed in the 
rear. In fi’ont of his position was a tank or large pond of water, the 
embankment of ho cut, and so fiooded the space between the 
two armies. His front was covered by Ins guns, which were posted 
with groat judgment. 

boon after noon General Lake formed his infantry into two columns, 
and directed one to support the other in tm-ning the right Hank of the 
enemy, while the cavalry were detached to make a hostile demonstra- 
tion against their front. Tho renew’ed action opened with a tremen¬ 
dous cannonade, and as soon as Sarwar Khan perceived the plan of 
tho attack, he threw back his right whig so as to bring it at almost 
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angles with hia front and left wing, both rears being protected by, 
tlie village of Meh^lpur. The gallant 76th led the way against this 
pofvition, supported with equal alacrity by the i‘2th Native Infantry. 
Wlien they arrived within a hundred and fifty paces of the enemy 
line their ranks were being so mown down by Sarwar Khan’s admir¬ 
ably-served guns, that,'sooner than risk a temporary halt whilst wait¬ 
ing for the reserves to come up. General Lake ordered a bayonet 
charge. The men responded magnificently, and rushing forward with 
a ringing Uritioh cheer, wore soon in the thick of a 7)Uil^6^ wherein not 
even a spirited chai’go of the enemy’s cavalry could dismay them; 
and when, in turn, the British cavalry spurred forward to attack, the 
day was won- 

Blit splendid as was the advance, equally splendid was the resist¬ 
ance. On the field of LaswAri Do Boigne’s battalions surrendered not 
only their glorious career, but their existence as an army and their 
lives ns men. There was no confusion, no fear, no rout: to the end 
they were staunch, diaoiplmed veterans, on whose colours were em¬ 
blazoned Pritan, Merta, and Lakhairi, and worthily they sustained their 
proud heritage. Their breasts met the opposing BrHisli bayonets 
as inch by inch they contested every point, refusing to give way imti} 
they had lost the whole of their guns, and even then, although their 
situation had become desperate, tliey continued to maintain the same 
courage and disposition. When at last, out-fought by British 
porsistance, they fell back, it was in steady retreat and good order. 
But it was too kte to escape. They were broken in column, and cut 
to pieces by the British cavah’y, who detoured and took them in rear, 
sabreing all except 2,000 men. These, being hemmed in on'all sides, 
and without a loophole for escape, surrendered as prisoners of war. 
They were the sole survivora of foui’teen battalions numbering 0,000 
men who had been ranged in the field that morning 1 The annals of 
Indian warfare contains no more dreadful sacrifice at the shrine of 
duty. 

The battle ivas over by four o’clock in tbo afternoon. The enemy’s 
camp was captured as it stood, with all their baggage, 74 guns, and 44 
stands of colours. The loss on the British side amounted to 834 men 
killed and wounded of all grades, including 42 oflacers. Major- 
General "Ware and Colonel Yandeleur were amongst the killed. Tho 
Commander-in-chief had two horses shot under him, and his son, 
Major George Lake, was wounded in the act of tendering Ms charger 
to his father. 

No sketch of the battle of Lasw^ri could do complete justice to the 
vanquished, if it omitted to quote General Lake’s secret despatch to 
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(latod from the held of battle on the 2ud of November, 
IBOB. The following is an extract from it:— 

‘‘The enemy’s battalions are most uncommonly well appointed, 
have a most numerous artillery, as well served as they possibly can be, 
the gunners standing to their guns until killed by the bayonet. All 
the Sepoys of the enemy behaved ex^oeedingly well, and if they had 
been commanded by French officers^ the affair would, I fear, have 
been e^itremely dmihtful. I never was in so severe a business in my 
life, and pray God I never may be in such a situation again. Their 
army is better appointed than ours ; no expense is spared whatever, 
and they have three times the number of men to a gun we have. 
Their bullocks, of which they have many more than we have, are of 
a very superior sort. All their men’s knapsacks and baggage are 
earned upon camels, by which means they can march double the 
distance. . . . These fellows fought like devils, or rather heroes, and 
had we not made a disposition for attach in a style that we should 
have done against the most formidable army we could have been 
opposed to, I verily believe, from the vosition they had taken, we 
might have failed^ 

Skinner, in his memoirs, striJees a more human note, as indeed he 
often does in his record of these stirring times. 

“ As General Lake was returning from the battle some of the 
Europeans cheered him. He took off his hat and thanked them, but 
told them to despise death, as those brave follows had done, pointing 
to the Mahrattas who were lying thick about them guns. All these 
guns were captured, witli several thousand prisoners, besides killed 
and wounded, the number of which on the Mahratta side was very 
groat. But it was never properly ascertained, as I believe the field 
was never cleared, and the poor fellows were left to the wild 
boasts I ” - 

At Laswari the destruction of the last of Perron’s battalions in 
Hindustan was completed. Twelve had been routed at Delhi, seven 
at Agra, amd ten more hero, exclusive of the dispersed fugitives from 
the previous battles. In the fortresses of Aligarh, Agra, and Delhi, 
about 13,000 garrison troops had been broken up, and the 5,000 
Hindustani horse never paraded again. The total amounted to 
nearly 40,000 men, of whom twelve weeks after the declaration of v/ar 
not a vestige remained in opposition. At least‘Ono third of them had 
been actually killed or wounded in fight—a return which illustrates 
their bravery and devotion to a lost cause far better than any 
■words can hope to do. Without detracting from the merit':! of the 
victors, the observation may bo permitted, that had it been possible to 
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^ij^rivo the British army, saddeuly and without warning, of itll their 
commissioned o£Q.cers at the commencement of the campai^yi it is 
doubtful whether the record at the end of it would have illhstrated 
6 uoh devotion true to death as ennobled the passing of Be Boigne^s 
Battalions. 

Whilst General Lake was winning victories, and Perron's army 
crumbling away in Hindustan, the same process bad been going on in 
the Deccan,, whore Sindhia and Bhonsla were opposed by General 
Arthur Wellesley. The force in the south consisted of the First Bri¬ 
gade under Major Pohlman ; four battalions of the late Fidele Filoze, 
now ooimnanded by Major Dupont, and generally referred to as 
Dupont’s Corps ; five battalions of the Begum SomriVs under Colonel 
Salem*; and Sindhia's grand park of artillery of 02 gmis, which, added 
to those of the Brigades, brought up the total to 115 pieces in the field. 
In addition to these troops tlier© wore 35,000 irregular Mar^tha 
cavalry. 

General Wellesley’s first exploit was the capture of Ahmednaggar, 
a strong fortress near Poonah, garrisoned by 3,000 inen, including 
1,000 Sepoys, in white jackets, commanded by three French oncers, 
a little dark coloured, who wore blue clothes.” The General then 
marched against the combined armies of Sindhia and the B^jah of 
Borar. These, on the 24th of August, hadytitored the territories of 
the Company’s ally, the Nizam of Haidarabad, by the Adjanta Ghat, 
and reached Jalnainir, a place forty .miles east of Aurangabad. After 
some marching and countermarching, w.hich only gave opportunity 
for a little skirmishing, General Wellesley managed to come within 
striking distance of an enemy, whose disposition had been to avoid 
action. Although at the moment a considoralde portion of his troops 
was detached at a distance irnder Oolonel Stevenson, whereby ho was 
much weakened, the General determined not to lose the chance 
afforded for a battle. Leaving his baggage under guard of a battalion 
and a half of Sepoys at Naulner, he mtirched, on the 23rd of September, 
with the 74th and 7Bth King’s Eogiments, the 19tli Light Dragoons, 
four battalions of Native infantry, and four regiments of Native cavalry 
to the place where the enemy were kno’wn to be encamped near the 
fortified village of Assaye, where he arrived at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, after a fatiguing march of twenty-two mhes, and found 
the enemy strongly posted in a triangular piece of ground, between 
the junction of two small rivers, the Kiutnd and Juab. He deter¬ 
mined to attack at once, and having crossed the former by a ford, 
near its junction with the Juah, formed .his infantry in two lines, 
with the cavalry as a reserve in a third, and from tho apex of tiie 
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irrmngle wiieeled down upon tbe foe, wlio ciiiiciily ran their guns into 
line to oppose him. Notwithstanding the terrible artillery hro i^oured 
into them, the British troops advanced with vmdauutod firmness, but 
the execution in their ranks v/as so great, and especially amongst the 
men and bullocks of the artillery, that their cannon had to bo left 
behind, and the infantry and cavalry, led in person by General 
Wellesley, advanced without any supx)ort whatever from their artillery 
. to attack a line of 115 guns. 

The Mardthas, numerous and daring as tliey wore, stood astounded 
and appalled at the audacious spirit of the comparatively insignificant 
array that thus presumed to attack their fonnidable host. The total 
number of men under General Wellesley’s command did not exceed 
4,500, of^ which only one third were Europeans, whilst the enemy 
numbered 50,000, of whom 10,600 were disciplined infantry. 

Moving rapidly forward the .British troops fired but a single volley, 
and stormed t))e first line of guns at the i)oint of the bayonet. Then 
advancing agairr, in equally good order to the second line, they 
captured that as well. But meanwhile many of the artillerymeu of 
the first line, who had thrown themselves dow’ii and simiila-tod death 
as the British regiments passed over them, rose, and manning their 
guns again, turned tliem round and x)oured grape and chain shot into 
the rear of the victors, who were obliged to return and drive them aveay 
from their x)ieces. Encouraged by this seeming retreat, some of 
Sindhia’s battalions, who had been retiring in good order, halted, 
faced about, and advanced to the attack, whilst their cavalry were 
emboldened to charge.* This was the critical point of the battle, 

* The following iiitei'esimg Native account of the battle of Assaye from the 
pages of *' Panduraug Hari is perhaj^s not generally known, and is here 
insei’ted as coufinning with singular acoi.u’acy tbu account above given, whitjh 
has been culled from English sources: “ At Assayp we opposed a great English 
general. Ho attacked ou.v left wing, and we changed the position of our guns 
and infanti'y. The English advanced to Che attack ; our fire was dreadfully 
destructive to them. and. wo so thinned the right of their lino, that a body of 
our oavahy was induced to charge it, of which number I was one. We thought 
ourselves to be doing business pretty satisfactorily, until we found that the 
enemy's cavalry was in reserve to intercept us. They repul-sod us with great 
slaughter. These English are large, x)ow"erful men—i^erfect w’ar-tigers—and the 
weight of their sabres aliucst annihilatt'd my poor troopers. They imhorsed 
nuinbors of us merely by riding against us—I was so served for one, and, with 
many 'uU.mrs, feigned myself dead, (riir anny being rented, fled, and the 
English pursuing'ihem, left the guns they had captured in the rear. I'hese I 
proposed to turn upon 'vhem; we got up and did so with gi-eat effect. It was 
clear we made pur shot toll -pretty -well, for a body of the Topee Wallahs, with 
their general at their heal, rode ux> to put a stop to the firing. The General had 
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'and, realising the danger, General Wellesley put himself at the head 
of the 78t}i Eegimenfc and charged the Mar»Uh?is who had manned 
the guns, whilst at the same moment tho 19th Dragoons, who drew 
only 350 sabres, and the Native cavalry delivered their attack. After 
a bloody and perilous contest General Wellesloy, who had a hoxso 
shot under liim, and was exposed to the most imminent danger, 
achieved his object by recovering the cannon, whilst Colonel Maxwell, 
with the cavalry, so vigorously attacked the enemy’s main line of 
inlantry, whicli had rctormed, that he completed tlioir overtlirow, but 
with the loss of his Own life. 

Although defeated and thrown into confusion, Sindliia’s regular 
infantry fought to the end with the desperate fury of men stung by 
a sense of shame at having to yield to an inferior force. For ttoree 
hours the sanguinary conflict raged, at the end of which British 
resolution triumphed over Asiatic valour, and the glorious name of 
Assaye was added to the battle-roll of England’s victories, Daulat 
liao Sindhia and the Biyah of Berar fled from the field soon after 
the commencement of the action, as did the Mardthil cavalry, win.' 
behaved in a dastardly way. Pohlman left 1,000 men on the held, 
whilst the country round about was covered with his wounded. The 
whole of the enemy’s camp equipage and military stores, with 98 
guns and 100 tumbrils, fell into General Wellesley’s hands. On the 
British side the loss in killed and wounded amounted to 1,56G (of 
whom GOO were Europeans), or more than a tiiird of the total number 
engaged. Such a percentage of loss had never previously been re¬ 
corded in any general action since the establishment of the English 
power in India. The 74th Bogiment was half annilulatod, 

17 officers and 384 men being struck clown : they were 700 strong 
when they went into action. Sindhia’s Prime Minister, J^du Bao, 
received a wound, from the effects of which he afterwards succumbed, 
and an European of distinction was found dead on the field. It is 
difiicult to surmise whom this could have been ; ho was probably one 
of tho following, whose names appear in General Wellesley’s despatches 
as serving with the enemy. 

Brigade-Major D’Orton. i Ensign Perrin. 


Captain Gautier. 
Captain-Lieutenant Mercier. 


Ensign Mars. 
Ensign Cameron. 


Captain-Lieutenant Honore. ( Ensign Brown. 

Ensign Wroughton. I Cadei> Songster (i’ 6^angstor), 

horse killed under him. At this time oiu troops still novoiT'-l about one part 
of the English lino. At length wh hod, leaving ninety-oight pieces of caniiou 
and seven standards in the hands of the English. ” 
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ig the battle of Assaye, it wets acknowledged by all the 
officers present, who bad witnessed the power of the French artillery 
in the wars of Enropo, tliat the enemy’s guns on this occasion were 
equally well served, and that they fought with a prowess worthy of a 
European nation, The battle,wrote General Wellesley in a private 
letter to Colonel Collins, was the most severe I have ever fought in 
India. Sindhia’a infantry behaved well. They wore driven from their 
guns only by the bayonet, and some of their corps retreated in great 
order and formed again.” Lord Wellesley, the Governor*General, 
termed it a matchless victory. It swept out of existence all that re¬ 
mained of De Boigno’s battalions, and cleared the way for the treaty 
made with Daulat Bao Bindhia on the 80th of December, 1808, by 
which Hindustan was closed to French influonce and intrigue for over. 

The two great battles won by Lake and Wellesley rank amongst 
the most notable gained by the English in India, because our 
arms overcame a brave and powerful enemy, whoso defeat meant 
something more than tho more addition of another inscription on 
the crowded page of British aolrievoment. The foemen were worthy 
of our steel; the fight was hard and desperate; the victory one to bo 
proud of; the results oommenBurate. For they added to our Eastern 
possessions the rich Dodb districts between the Ganges and the Jvimna, 
including the cities and forts of Delhi, Agra, and Aligarh ; the greater 
portion of the province of Bimdelkhand; the whole of Cuttack and 
Oxissa; and a large extent of teiritory in G-uzeritt It left us in posses¬ 
sion of the entire seaboard of Indin, and was the most important exten¬ 
sion of frontier our Indian conquests have ever known, since it secured 
to us not merely the supremacy, but practically the annexation of the 
whole of the peninsula; for I’oimd the independent states that still 
remained the cordon of tlio red line was closely drawn, supported in 
Its roar by the oceans of which onr navy was the master. Finally, 
there was left to our enemies but a single road to India--the long and 
dreary one through Central Asian tleserts, over which, they are still 
toiling. 

Commenting on those two battles, thus writes an eloquent liis- 
torian in 1807 : “ At Assaye and Laswaree the infantry of the enemy 
stood till tho English bayonets came to tlxeir breasts; the artiUeryrnon 
served their guns without receding an incli, till they fell under the 
wheels of their owix oarmon; the cavalry charged to the very muzzles 
of the English firelocks. There is not in the I'ecords of human courage 
a more desperate engagement t^u that which was fought between the 
British army commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley and the Mahrattas, 
aided by the French regular battalions, on the. plains of Assaye. 
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the liberties of Europe been contested with equal bravery, the 
Continent would not at this day be laid prostrate at the heol of 
Prance*’* 

Thus passed away De Boigne’s battalions, which had in twenty 
years increased from two to forty, and preserved an almost unbroken 
record of victory until they met the English, Great in their rise, 
they were not less great in their fall^ but worthy to the last oi the 
traditions and achievements which made their career illustrious* 
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A fter Im surrender to General Lake, Perron, with his secretary 
and aido>cle-oamp, Beckett, an Englishman, and his cavalry 
commandant, Fleurea (who had effected his escape with great diffi¬ 
culty from the Hindustani horse), proceeded to Lucknow, which 
tlioy reached on the Ist of October. Under special orders from the 
Governor-Goneral; Perron was treated with the respect and distinc¬ 
tion due to his rank in Sindhia’a army, and received the customary 
salutes and marks of attention. The Resident at Lucknow was, how- \ 
ever, ordered to accelerate his departure for Calcutta, but notwith¬ 
standing this his start was delayed by several circumstances. 

Soon after his arrival at the Oudh capital Perron wrote to Lord 
Wellesley, stating that at the time of quitting Sindhia’s service he 
had deposited twenty-two lakhs of rupees in the keeping of a Native 
banker, besides other valuable personal'property, and that, on re¬ 
quiring their restoration, ho was informed the money and valu¬ 
ables were at Agra, and could not therefore be delivered up. In 
consecpienco he was obliged to leave the money behind him, and now 
requested that it might be restored. 

This was the treasure winch had induced the garrison at Agra to 
depose and coniine their European officers; but they had been fright¬ 
ened to divide it owing to the warnings of Colonel George Hoesing, 
and the money was found intact when General Lake captured the 
fortress. He questioned all Sindhia's European officers about it, who 
declared it was public treasure, and not Perron’s private q-^roperty. 

It was clearly in the possession of the garrison at the time of taking 
Agra, and although tbo terms of capitulation permitted the troops 
to carry their private property away w’ith them, they left this 
money behind. General Lake, on these grounds, declared it to be 
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prize money, and • in this view he was snpporfced by the 
Governor-General, who, in answer to Perron'B application, 5nfoniied 
him that when he was allowed to retire into the Company’s territory, 
the safeguard granted only extended to his person and the property 
he carried with him, and that the British Government could not 
guarantee the safety of anything he had left behind in the hands of 
an enemy with whom the English were at war. 

Of this incident Perron, who was naturally much exasperated at 
losing more than a quarter of a million sterling at one fell swoop, 
made considerable capital on his return to Europe, by which time the 
sum in question appears to have more than quadrupled itself, whilst 
its conhsoation came to be described as an actual robbery on the part 
of the British Government. Major Thorn distinctly traverses this 
statement, for he says, “ Perron, with a singular effrontery, but with 
an address peculiar to adventurers, being no doubt well acquainted 
with the deposit of the treasure at Agra, laid claim to twenty-two 
lakhs taken there.” In this there is a suggestion of mala fides^ which 
is not confirm.ed by Louis Ferdinand Smitli, who states that “ before 
the declaration of war Perron sent all his ready money to the fort of 
Agra.” It is not improbable that the treasure was derived from his 
Jaidad revenue collections, and that technically it was Perron’s; Imt 
it had passed out of his keeping and control into that of his mutinous 
troops, and he lost it, not unfairly, but by the chances of war. Its 
loss by no means crippled him, for in addition to the property he was 
able to convey away, he had a large sum of money (estimated by one 
authority at ^0280,000) invested in the East India Company’s funds ! 
In pecuniary investments this shrewd Frenchman ran with the hare 
and hunted with the hounds. 

On the 8th of Octobei’ Perron left Lucknow for Calcutta, from 
whence he retired to Chandernagore, where he resided for some time 
in the neighbourhood of the French settlement. It was not until the 
following year that he embarked for Europe, nor until September, 
1805, that he landed at Hamburg, where de Bourienno was the French 
Consul, from whose memoirs the following passage is extracted:— 

“Every one has heard speak of tlie famous General Perron, wlio 
has played such a groat role amongst the Mahrattas. In 1805 he 
arrived at Hamburg and applied to mo for a passport, and I had a 
xnost interesting conversation with him about his truly extraordinary 
adventuros. He said that he liad possessed more than fifty million 
Iranca, but that in order to obtain permission to leave India he had 
been obliged to x)ay the English three-quarters of the money. Most 
of his goods were magnificent cashmeres. Ho was good enoixgh to 
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^one. General Perron bad only one aim. Ho was accom¬ 
panied by fcwo copper-coloured cbiklren—a boy and a girl—tlie off¬ 
spring of an Indian mother. Tiieir costume attracted considerable 
attention wherever they wont. They did not speak a word of French. 
Their father exiiibited great affection for them, and caressed them 
continually. 

Some days after General PeiTon’s arrival Bourguien also arrived 
and applied for a passport for France. He was at daggers drawn 
with Perron, who spoke of him with similar bitterness. They pro¬ 
fessed a profound contempt for each other, and accused each other of 
hoixig the cause of the ruin of the Mahrattas. Both had immense 
fortunes. I do not know what has become of Bourguien, but General 
Perroji retired to a magnificent estate which ho bought in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Venddme.” 

Perron, after landing, proceeded to Paris, where he was coldly 
received by Bonaparte. He did not remain long in the capital, 
but withdrew to a domain which lie i)nrchased at Fresnes, near 
Montoire, in the department of Loire et Cher. His mother and 
sisters were alive when he returned to France, and received 
him with open arms. Soon after he had settled down he married 
a Madamoiselle Du Tiochet, by whom he had a large family. 
Two of his daughters by this union were subsequently married 
to two members of the Eochefouoauld family, one of whom, the 
Countess Frederic de Bochefouoauld, died .so recently as March, 
1892, whilst the “ coi)p 0 r-coloured damsel” gave her hand to 
M. Alfred de Montoaquiou. In his luxurious retirement at Freanes 
Perron passed nearly thirty years, but towards the end of his life he 
was suspected of republicanism and sulgected to police surveillance 
by the French Government, and, in the words of a French author, 
“found in his own country misery and persecution.” 



Of the three careers of military adventure which have been 
sketched in this work, Perron’s was, without doubt, the most re- 
mavkablo. Starting from a beginning as humble as that of George 
Thomas, he obtained ai)olitioal power exceeding that of Do Boigr.e, 
notwithstanding which ho leaves us with the conviction that of the 
three ho was the infenor man. He lacked the daruig and the per¬ 
sonal attraction that distinguished Thomas, and he wanted the 
dignity and straightforwardness of De Boigno. Not that Perron was 
deficient in personal courage or self-esteem : no one could impugn, his 
spirit during the earlier part of his career, nor deny his appreciation 
of positio,n towards its close. But there came a time when he pre- 
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CTinnicg and intrigue rather than by good 
honesfc fighting, when he stooped to grossest favouritism, and was 
guilty of injustice and treachery, and when his proper pride degene*- 
rated into vulgar vanity, and Ihs actions gave the lie to his protesta* 
tions of courage and fidelity. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for an Englishman to approach the consider* 
ation of Perron’s character without prejudice. Had he carried his 
pronounced hostility towards the British nation to its legitimate end, 
and fought us in the field of battle, ho might have claimed more 
from our generosity than bo can from our impartiality. But he 
declined to cross swords, preferring rather to accept quarter, which he 
repaid by copious abuse when his personal safety was no longer at 
risk, and this rouses our indignation and ranges us against him. 

And when we come to judge his career as a whole we cannot hut 
condemn much that was evil in ih His later loyalty to Shadliia, and 
his creditable rejection of General Lakeys overtures, do not condone 
his long course of faithlessness and treachery during the war with 
Holkar, when he sacrificed his master’s interests with callous uncon- 
oern» His courage at Sounda is obliterated by his craven retreat at 
Koil. We cannot help reading with contempt his appeal to Pedron to 
hold thcrfort at Aligarh, when we reinomher Ms own spiritless sur¬ 
render a week later. And if his fall was due to bis desertion by his 
chosen favourites, Bourguien and Dudrenec, theh dofoction suggests 
how httle there must have been that was lovable in their chief* 
The recriminations Perron entered into with Bourguien at Hamburg 
display his smallness of mind, as does also his vainglorious boast that 
by his intrigues ho compelled Do Boigne to resign his post. This 
latter assertion comes to us on the authority of General Beiliard, who 
was in a confidential post under Bonaparte in Egypt, where he had 
charge of all the First Consurs intrigues and correBi>ondence with 
the Native states of India. This officer records that, on his return to 
Europe, Perron boasted that he had compelled De Boigne to quit 
Sindhia’s service. De Boigne never stooped to notice, far less 
to reply to these allegations, which only leave in our minds 
a wonder that Perron should so seif*convict himself of baseness. 
That Perron was cunning, grasping, and avaricious, bis financial feats 
clearly show. Who shall say from how many helpless wretches, 
and by what dire exactions, his fortune was accumulated If—-as lie 
stated—it amounted to two millions sterling, ihs very magnitude is 
its own condemnation, for 3uch a vast sum could never have been 
honestly aeoumulated in the time and circumstances which were open, 
to him. 
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j mt, the dark side of the picture. On the other hand it cannot 
be denied that Perron made the most of hia opportunities, and if he 
succeeded to a great position by favour of fortune and intrigue, bo 
held and improved hie Station by his own energy and detormmation. 
Ho was as industrious as he was able. Colonel Collins bears testir 
mony to the former quality in a letter addressed to the Governor- 
General in Maroh, 1802, just after Perron’s visit to Ujjain. “ I 
noticed” (bo writes) “tbe unwearied attention of General Perron to 
improve and strengthen the works of the different fortresses garrisoned 
hy his troops, and mentioned [to the Mahratta ministers] the liigh 
ekimate in which he was held by all the Kajpoot and Sikh nirdars, 
who were chiefly guided by his counsel and direction.” As to Perron’s 
ability, the singuLir success with which he wielded the power left to 
him by De Boigue admits no doubt of it. His methods may have been 
questionable, and his administration unjust and venal, but he held 
the reins vrith a firm and skillul hand. His reputation as a soldier 
was established by the capture of Kanaund and the victoiy of Kardla. 
His subjugation of Bajputtoa and his defeat of liakvva Diida were 
masterly, vigorous, and brave demonstrations of military capacity. 
The plan of campaign which he proposed for the war against the 
British does credit to his powers of organisation and his talent as a 
general, and had it been carried out in its entirety would have resulted 
in ft long and bloody struggle for supremacy. Of his eoutesi with 
GeCi*ge Thomas perhaps the best that can be said of it is that Perron 
won ” if be exhibited signs of personal weakness in its condnot; if, as 
has been suggested, his courage was doubtful, be at lea.st ci ntinued to 
keep bis gii?” on Hindustan throughout the crisis, and when it was 
over iinmodia.'-ely advanced his power to the Sutlej. Even when his 
influence with Sfndhia was gone, and he was peremptorily ordered to 
give up possession . f all the districts he held, except his own Jaidad, 
he evaded obodienco, and to the end retained his government intact. 
Throughout his career ins was opposed by many enemies, but he 
triumphed over all. The luoe most powerful ones were Balloba 
Tantia, Lakwa Ddda, and Geo.-ge Thomas ; they all died in flight or 
defeat. Ambaji Inglia alone p-evailod over him, and the victory ho 
purchased with gold was a dear md empty one. 

In addition tofhese internal foos, there v/as a far more powerful 
external hostility opposed to him. . The consideration in which the 
Marquis Wellesley held Perron’s ii fluonce towards the end of his 
career has been shown. But it v/m not only in 1803 that the Gover¬ 
nor-General considered him dangerous; so tar back as 1798, when 
Zeman Shah’s inYasion threatened India, Lord Wellesley wrote to 
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Collins in the following tc^rms ; “ Yonr particnlar attention 
must be given to the conduct of M. Perron. We must counteract any 
attempt from him to establish a state in Hindustan. He would 
undoubtedly assist Zeman Shah, and perhaps enter into his service in 
the event of Scindia^s fall. ... I cannot believe that M. Peri'on would 
give a cordial support to any cause that we might iavour. We must 
never forget that he is a FrenchmcihP 

In the face of this determination Perron did establish a state in 
Hindustan,” as Lord Wellesley admitted four years later. General 
Perron,” he recorded/‘Mias obtained the exercise of sovereign 
autluviity over a territory whose annual revenues amount to near two 
millions sterling, and has negotiated treaties and alliances with several 
petty states in his own name.” 

When we consider what PeiTon was—a runaway sailor from a 
Prench frigate—and what he became—a person exercising sovereign 
authority over Hindustan—and this in spite of the active opposition of 
many enemies in the court he served, and Lord Wollesley^s expressed 
intention of opposing him, we must allow him the full credit of an 
achie vement as extraordinary as it was gi'eat. 

It has been asserted that the Marquis Wellesley over-estimated 
Perron’s power, and that the adventurer was not such a dangerous 
individual as the Govern or-General found it conyonient to make out. 
It was not the man but the principle that Lord Wellesley feared, 
Ho regarded Perron as the active representative of the French iMce- 
rest in India. It is known that Perron was in friendly comm^unica- 
tion with Eaymond, and after that officer's death with his s^icoessor, 
Piron, at Haidarabad; and also wdth the French faction \ji Mysore. 
The alliance of these three parties, which was solely prevented by 
Lord Wellesley’s sagacity and statesmanship, would ’nave threatened 
the English with a graver peril from French j^mbition than any 
actually experienced. When Piron’s ooi’i)S broken up, and TipiPs 
French auxiliaries surrendered at Seringapa^'am liaLf the danger of the 
situation was domolishecl But there s^till remained sufficient to 
require the most eager vigilance and r recaution; and when Perron 
sought the countenance and help of naparte, the final contest conkl 
no longer bo safely delayed, nor the no.aans taken to secure success too 
carefully guarded. The simultaneous and marvellously rapid victories 
of Generals Lake and Wellesley ave rise to an impression that the 
enemy they vanquished could uot have been so formidable as the 
Governor-General asserted, and bn these grounds he was publicly 
attacked by many peraons, notably by Sir Philip Frances—one of 
tlioso vhtuous instruments of chastisement not altogether unknown in 
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modern parliaments—and by the discredited histox'ian James Mills. 
But their argument that because PeiTon’s Brigades were so Boon 
defeated and disperserl, therefore they could not have been as power¬ 
ful as Lord Wellesley represented, was unjust to many. It was 
unjust to ‘De Boigne's stubboni battalions, who displayed such heroic 
courage at Lasw4ri and Assaye, and although deserted by their Em’O- 
pean ofhcera fought with a valour that has never been ecjualled by any 
Native-led. aimiea in India. It was unjust to Perron, for no one can 
deny that ho kept his army up to its ancient standard of exceUenoeT— 
and indeed the rank and file who fought to the death were far more 
worthy of praise tha:u the officers who left tliem before a shot was 
fired. It was unjust to General Lake and General Wellesley, since it 
belittled their achievements by suggesting that their victories were too 
cheaply won, when the very opposite was the case. And, lastly, it 
was unjust to the Governor-General, whose statesmanlilie poUcy had 
weakened the effect of Perron’s power by previously destroying those 
who would have been liia allies in an international straggle between 
France and England for the possession of India. 

As rogurcls Perron himsolfi it ii? true that his influence was waning 
when the war broke out. • He had passed his zenith, and his personal 
power was on tiie decline. At a defined period in his career this 
change became manifest, and it was due in a principal degree to his 
own faults and failings. Skinner describes the commencement of this 
moral decadence in 1801. Perron now began to feel his power, and 
to change his manner. Instead of being, as formerly, a good, plain, 
honest soldier, beloved by his soldiery and esteemed by all about him, 
he began to turn his ears to flattery, and to neglect merit, while hia 
favourites got all the good appointments, and ho himself only thought 
of amassing money.*' No personal government could safely pursue 
snob a course without risk: it was bound to end in danger and dis¬ 
aster. When once the controlling hand entrusted the reins to incom¬ 
petent subordinates, and began to grope for gold, the whole fabric of 
administration was weake;nod. Lewis Ferdinand Bmith confirms tins. 
‘^Unfortunately for Perron,” he writes, “ every low Frenchman he 
advanced with outrage to others repaid his unjust preference with 
ingratitude. His army was a miniature of the Fre.uch Be volution. 
Wretches wefe raised from cooks, bakers, and barbers to majors and 
colonels, and absurdly entrusted with the command of bidgades. ... 
I speak the, calii^i language of impartiality. I haye no personal dis- 
iilco to Perron, nor have I received more injury from him than any 
other British subject who had the mortifying rnisfortune to resort to 
him for service. Every low Frenchman was put over us i,a rank. 
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Tliia would not have been so unjust if they had superior, or even equal 

merit.” • n ,, r 

As regards Perron’s final siuTendcr, Smith judges it leniently. 1 
do not approve of Perron’s principles, nor do I admire his character, 
but impartiality obliges me to declare that I do not tbmh ho wan od 
either sense, prudence, or principle in quitting Seindia’s service when 
he did, and seeking protection to his person and property from the 
Britisli Government. I condemn him for not advising Soindia to 

avoid hostilities.” . „ 

De Boigne’s opinion of Perron iias been quoted in an earlier p.avt ot 
this sketch : he described him as ‘ a man ot plain sense, of no talent, 

but a brave soldier.” , 

Suoli are the views of tliree of Perron’s contemporaries, De 
Boigne’S we may accept as reflecting truthfully Perron s character 
and disposition in the earlier part of his career, and before success 
had turned his head. With regard to Skinner’s and Smith s opinions, 
oven admitting the unavoidable prejudice that existed in their min s, 
there is no reason wliy we should hesitate to give weight to their 
indgment. Had Perron’s resignation occurred just after he won the 
battle of Sounda, his name might have been handed down to poshdty 
with De Boigne’s. But, like many another great man, his meridian 
splendour was dimmed by the dark clouds tliat shrouded his decline. ^ 

“ We must never forget that he is a Frenchman,” wrote Lord 
Wellesley of Perron, in 1798. Assuredly we never can forget it, lor 
he was a typical son of France, and displayed all the strength and aU 
the weakness of the-national character. How earnest he was m his 
patriotism it is diffloult to estimate; how much may be forgiven 
him on tho plea of it is still more diilionlt to decide. Remember 
vou are a Frenchman, and let no action of yours tarnish the character 
of your nation” were Perron’s own words to Pedron, when he 
exhorted him to hold the fort of Aligarh against the English. ‘ Once 
more remember your nation,” he reiterates; and then with a tine 
touch of Gallic vanity, ” The eyes of milhonB are fixed upon you. 

If those were Perron’s actual thoughts, how much more foe'-issed, 
must he have considered, the eyes of France upon himself? But the 
knowledge, however much itinfluenood his actions, did not make him 
Long, and within a week he was tendering in .surrender the sword 
which he had never drawn from its sheath. 

The severest condemnation of Perron comes trom one of Ins own 
countiymeu. <’ Perron,” writes a French critic m 1.822, ” under tne 
protection of the British Government, escaped the just vengeMce of 
the Marathas, Sikhs, Rajputs, and all the people of India. He i , 


roturned to France to exhibit before our eyes, as a trophy of his 
itifaiiiy, the diamonds and the millions he stole from the miserable 
Sindhia whom ho betrayed. His infamous treachery was so odious 
to tho Indians that his name was long execrated by them. The con¬ 
duct of this traitor assured to the English the supremacy of Hindu¬ 
stan, and has done more harm to the name of France than fifty years 
of misconduct and misfortune could have accomplished.” 

Ho died at his Chateau of Fresnes in 1834, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age, and there he lies buried. And though it may seem 
strange, yet it is true, that Death, “ Elociuent, Just, and Mighty,” has 
denied to this famous Frenchman ** those two narrow words, ITio 
jacet,'* For Pierre Cuillier, the last representative of the French 
power in India, and who, for seven years, ruled in hingly state and 
with sovereign authority the fairest provinces of Hindustan, sleeps 
in an unmarked grave, above which posterity may not oven read the 
name of Perron, 










Lieut.-Colonel JAMES SKINNICK, C,B. 

{Froin a jl’laie in the Military Memoir of Lieut.-CoL y antes Skinner^ C.Ji."] 
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A mbrose, R. L., MAtTOR.—Major R. L. Ambrose was an English 
officer iu Jaswant Rdo Tlolkar’s service, of whom little ox nothing 
is known, oKoopting that ho was the author of an Indian tract en¬ 
titled “ A letter on the present crisis of affairs in India, addressed to 
Edward Parry, Chairnian of the Honourable Conrt of Directors of 
the Hononrabie East India Company.” The following extracts from 
the pamphlet are of interest, as touching on the subject of military 
adventure in India 

‘^Holker detested—justly detested—the name of a Frenchman, 
when he reflected that by the Chevalier Dudernaigue and Monsieur 
Plumet, to whom in the first instance he entrusted the oommand of 
luB brigades, he was deserted on the near approach of Scindia’s army, 
and left with his infantry, deprived of officers, to the defeat which be 
experienced at Indore. So highly initated was he that he never 
moationed tlie country without signs of abhorrence, and it was his 
express orders to the oommanders of bngados subsequently appointed, 
that on no account whatever should they afford employment to indi¬ 
viduals of a nation by him entitled the DuggerMz, or Faithless. . . . 

It is well known, to those conversant with the affairs of the East, 
that there are in that country many hundreds of thousands, soldiers 
by profession, who wander continually from service to service, from 
piirice to prince, as the presstiro of the moment requires their assistance 
and promises them employ. Gain is their god, and it is so perfectly 
immatena.1 to them whom they serve, while they are paid, and the 
miniUico of their caste attended to, that an utter skangcr, with 
efficient funds, might at any time raise an army in Hindustan, who 
would follow him and fight Ids battles as long as his resources were 
sufficient for the current expenses of the day. Born soldiers, without 
any other profession than that of arms, these men eagerly flock to tl^e 
standard of any adventurer, however desperate his prospects, if lie 
only possesses the sumwitw bonuw of their happiness. In tfc.e minds 
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of these people no such sentiment as amor ;patrice is to be found, 
above affection for a few clods of earth or stumps of trees, merely from 
then' having been impiinted on their recollection from the sportive 
period of infancy. The Indian is, in this point, a citizen of the world. 
It not iinfrequently happens that fathers, sons, and brothers embrace 
different semces, and meet in battle array on the ensanguined plain 
against each other, perijaps unwittingly to fall by each othei’^s hands.” 

Armstrong, Major. —Major Armstrong succeoded Major Plumet in 
the command of Holkar’a Second Brigade of regular infantry in 1802, 
and distinguished himself at the battle of Poonah in the same year. 
On the breaking out of the war with the English in 1803, Armstrong 
determined to quit the chief. But he did not effect this without the 
greatest difficulty, and . was obliged to sacrifice all liis arrears and 
most of his property, barely saving his life by a secret flight. Had his 
intention been suspected he would-assuredly have , shared the cruel 
fate of Viakers, Dodd, and Ryan, whom Holkar barbarously put to 
death for refusing to fight against their own countrymen. Major 
Armstrong lived to enjoy a pension of B8.1,200 a month from the 
British Government, as a compensation for his loss of employ. 

Baours, Major [orthography doubtful ; also written Bahors].— 
Major Baours was a Frenchman, and began his career in the Begfum 
Somru’s force, to the command of which he succeeded in 1783, after 
the murder of Pauly at Delhi. ‘When De Boigne raised his first 
brigade Baours gladly left the Begum’s employ to take the oortimand 
of a battalion in Siudhia’a service. His career was, however, soon cut 
short, for he was killed at the battle of PMan in 1790. 

Bjsllasis, Joseph Harvey, Captain. —This fine young adventurer 
was probably a cadet of a well-knowm .Bombay family of the same 
name, one member of which rose to the command of the artillery in 
the Peshw'a’s service. Captain Bellasis was originally an ensign in the 
Honourable Company’s Corps of Engineers, but was impelled by his 
pecuniary embaiTassments to seek to retrieve his fortunes in the service 
of the Native princes, and in a rash moment resigned his commission, 
and penetrated into the Mar4th4 dominions. He had seen and heard 
of many adventurers who had reached the summit of ambition, power, 
and riches as soldiers of fortune in the interior of India, and who did 
not possess greater talents or stouter resolution than himself; for he 
was a young man allowed by all to be an honour to his profession. 
His courage was undaunted, his integrity irreproachable, and his 
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^erosit.y unbounded. He had an excellent knowledge of military 
science, was elegant in person, and endowed with great activity of 
body and energy of mind, and was, moreover, an excellent scholar, 
conversant with Greek and Latin, and understanding music and 
painting. To these accomplishments ho added a fascinating address 
and an open disposition. Such was' the young English gentleman 
who in 1700 cut himself adrift from his fellow countrymen, and entered 
the service of the Mardthd chief, Ambaji Inglia, for whom he raised 
four battalions of regular infantry. He soon found out tho mistake he 
bad made. Ambaji was “ tainted with the worst principles of the 
worst Asiatic,’^ and Bellasis lacked the powders of intrigue, the as¬ 
siduity and tho duplicity necessary to rise in such a service. Yet he 
tried hard to do his duty, and it is recorded that Ambaji’s battalions 
would have been “ as fiiiO aa any in Hindustan, if the parsimony of 
the chief had not rendered futile their commander’s labour and 
genius.” In 1797 Bellasis was engaged in the storm of Lobar, and 
in an assault of uncommon boldness Iiis battalions suffered heavil 3 '. 
Notwithstanding this, ho was ordered, immediately after the capture, 
to march his shattered and fatigued corps to storm another fort, named 
Gopdlpur, fifteen miles distant, leaving his dead unburied, and his 
wounded unattended to. Such inhuman orders could only be justified 
by the most cruel necessity, and Bellasis, with the fine feelings of a 
soldier and the propriety of a commander, refused to obey them. This 
refusal, which was eagerly expected, was made the pretext for dis- 
clmrging him and his battalions, and plundering their effects. Two 
years later his distress and his necessities drove him once more into 
Ambaji’s service, and he obtained the command of two battalions in 
James Shepherd’s party. With these he took part in tho siege of 
Soanda, and whilst gallantly leading his men on to victory was shot 
through the liead in the assault on Lakwa Ddda’s entrenchment. 


Bkunier, Auotjstine, Major [spelt Bunnear and Burnoar by con¬ 
temporary writers],—Major Benner was a French adventurer, and 
began his Indian oaxeev in the service of the Begum Soinru, and was 
one of the witnesses to that lady’s marriage with Le Vasaoult in 1793. 
Later on he commanded a battalion in Perron’s Third Brigade, under 
Louis Bourguien. Bernier was a brave and able soldier, and Skinner 
states that at the battle of Georgegarh in 1801 he saved Boxii-guien 
from a disastrous defeat by his ability and courage. He was killed a 
few weeks later at the grand assault on the town of Hiinsi—a fact 
wliioh, it is curious to note, was brought to light so recently as Novem¬ 
ber, 1891, for Skinner en'oneously states that Bernier was killed in the 
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attack on Thomas’s outposts wliilRt rallying his men, who bad boon 
beaten back A correBpondenb of a Labor paper thus writes on tlio 
date above mentioned:— 


*‘A marble tomb, in a broken condition, has been found by Mr. 
Stanley Skinner in his village of Barsi, close by Hansi, bearing an 
inscription to this effect: * To the memory of AugustUne Bernier^ late 
Major in the eervice of HPI. Dowhd Bdo Scindia, Killed in the 
storm of Han At 07i lOih Dece^nhei'y 1801, while gallanthj leading on 
his troo'ps. Aged 82 years,' ” 

Bernier was a great favourite with Mb soldiery, by whom, as well 
as by his fellow officers, his death was deeply regretted. 


Birch, Lieutenant.— Lientonant Birch was originally' an officer in 
Cieorgo Thomas’s army, in which he fairly diatinguished himself. He 
proved faithful to his chief during the long and trying siege of George- 
garb, and accompanied him in liis flight to Hansi, which ho helped to 
defend until Thomas was forced to capitulate. Birch then appears to 
have joined Perron’s service, for he remained in Hindustan, and was 
one of the officers in Mardtha employ who took advantage of Lord 
Wellesley’s proclamation offering pensions to all British subjects who, 
on the declaration of the war, left the Marntbu? and passed over to 
the English. Birch appears to have been awarded a pension of Bs.SOO 
a month, and after the battle of Hellii, when. General Liike left Colonel 
Oohterlony in command of the Capital, received tbe command of two 
Najib battalions raised to assist in holding the city. Soon afterwards 
they were detached against Bapii Sindhia, Daulafc Edo’s governor 
in the Saharanpm* district, but were shockingly beaten, and lost four 
of their guns—a catastrophe which so incensed Colonel Ochterlony 
that ho refused to entrust any more of the Company’s artillery to 
Sindhia’s late officers, many of whom were no / in the British service 
and in command of newly raised levies, reerui -.od from the dispersed 
remnants of PoiTon’s Brigades. Birch, after Lis defeat by Bapd, re¬ 
assembled his battalions, and was stationed on the Punjab frontier, 
whore, in 1804, he assisted Skinner to defeat a large body of Sikhs, 


Boyt), J. P,, Colonel.— Boyd was an American. When Kaymond 
increased his corps at Haidarabad to such au extent as to make it too 
formidable, the British Government, as a counterpoise, suggested to the 
Nizam that ho should raise two fresh corps, to be commanded by officers 
whose sympathies were with the English. Boyd, who owned a party 
described as ready formed and experienced coips of 3,800 men,” 
was engaged, and in 1795 took part in the battle of Kardla. In the 
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fot^wing year, when l^ayiuond was at the height ol his power, and it 
was rumoured that he premeditated an attack on the British Hesident^s 
camp, Boyd and Finglass (another English adventurer in command 
of a corps) at once paraded their toops, and signilied their intention 
of supporting the Company’s cause. ’l?he trouble, however, passed 
over, and they were not called upon to act. A few montlis later 
misunderstandings arose between Boyd and the Court of Haidarahad, 
iermented probably by Kaymoiid, and the American quitted the, 
service, taking his party with him. He was next engaged by the 
Peshwa of Poonah, who paid him a salary of Bs. 3,000 a month. In 
October, 1790, Boyd assisted in the operations which resulted m 
Baji Rao being seated on the mamad as Peshwa, after the tragical 
death by suicide of Madhu B^o. The next year he was raised to tho 
command of the Poshwa’s regular Brigade, and the last mention of 
him is in connection witii some local disturbances which broke out at 
Poonali in 1797. 


Bourguibn, Louis, Colonel [spelt also Bourguienne, Boiirquoin, 
Bourquin, and Boiirkin].~-Tbis individual, who was known amongst 
tho Natives as Looee Sahib, was a Frenchman, whoso real name was 
Louis Bernard. Ho came to India in Admkal Buffrein’s fleet, land¬ 
ing at Pondicherry, where ho remained some time. He then made 
his way to Calcutta, and enlisted in a mercenary regiment of 
foreigners in the Company’s service, known as Captain Boxat’s 
Chasseurs. Upon tho reduction of that force Bourguien turned his 
attention to civil pursuits, and for some time exercised the calling of 
a cook at Calcutta, his craft in culinary matters being superior to his 
skill in militai^ ones. Later on he started business as a manufacturer 
of fireworks, and in this capacity accompanied a gentleman named 
Gairard, the proprietor of the Vauxhall Gardens at Calcutta, to 
Lucknow, He then returned to the military profession, and obtained 
an appointment in the Begum Somru’s force, from whicli he 
entered that of Do Boigne about the year 1794, when he ih found 
rated as a lieutenant on a pay of Bs, *200 a month. No mention 
of his name appears again until August, 1800, when he joined the 
Bajah of Jaipur, with one of Perron’s battalions, to assist against 
Lakwa Dada. Boon after this he was detached to capture Ajnnr, 
but the fort proved too strong to be taken, and he was defeated in 
December and obliged to fall back. He then invested the place, 
and on tho 7tb of May, IBOl, secured its surrender by bribei7. But 
meanwhile General Perron had become greatly dissabished with his 
conduct of the siege, and sent Captain Byrnes to supersede him. 
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“ i^Tourgiiien was so enraged at this that he offered his services to 
-the Biijah of Jaipur, hut Part4b Singh declined to accept them 
for fear of disobliging General Perron, fay whom he had recently 
been reduced to a state of abject submission. So Bourgiiien swal¬ 
lowed his mortification, and retained his appointment in Sindhia’s 
army. He seems to have been undeservedly fortunate, for in a few 
weeks he was promoted to the command of the Third Brigade, and 
in August entrusted with the conduct of the war against George 
Tiiomas. A full account of this campaign has faeon given in the 
sketch of Thomas’s life. Although at the head of ten dne battalions 
of infantry and a large body of Hindustani horse, Bourguien was 
outwitted and outinanoiuvred by Thomas, and dually defeated at the 
battle of Georgegarh. This led to his supersession for incapacity for 
the second time within the year, but after Podron had retrieved affairs 
Boirrguien was once again entrusted with the command of operations, 
and eventually forced Thomas to surrender at Hdnsi. He ^vas Ihen 
detached with his brigade to collect tribute in the Sutlej states, and 
in November, 1802, we find him at Jind negotiating matters of eon* 
siderablo im])ortance with Bajali Bdgh Bingb. He remained in the 
Bikii country till the middle of 1803, his last exxdoits l)elng the capture 
of' Kohtak, and the levying of a tribute of Es,15,()00 from the Karnal 
district. In June of this year, when ww with the Englisli was im¬ 
minent, Perron ordered Bourguien to encamp at P^nipat, and shortly 
afterwards to marcli down and occupy Delhi. In August hostilities 
broke out, and simultaneously Ambaji Inglia was appointed to super¬ 
sede Perron, Bourguien, although a bosom friend ” of the General 
—Sldiinor states they were relatives—was the first to revolt against 
him, and tho chief instrument in effecting his downfall The events 
leading up to tho battle of Delhi, and Botirguion’s brief tenure of 
I)ov/'er, have been fully recorded. He Burrendered to General Lake 
shortly after the British victory, and was deported to Calcutta, from 
whence, in course of time, he found his way to Hamburg, and so to 
I’rance. -He retired with “ an immense fortune,” and there his 
history ends. “ He was not only a coward, but a fool,” was Skinner’s 
brief commentary on him, and Smith describes him as being ** as 
wicked as he was weak.” He gamed a certain reputation from the mere 
fact of his being in nominal command of the enemy at the battle of 
Delhi, but it was a totally spurious one, for ho was the first to fly the 
field. With tho exception of Bomhre, and perhaps Michael and Fiddle 
Filoze, there is no more contemptible obaiacter amongst the military 
adventurers of Hindustan than Louis Bourgxiien, cook, pyrotechnist, 
and poltroon. 
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^^3^wnrigg, Major. —Major Browiirigg was known as Burandee 
Sahib amongst the natives, but there is no proof that this derogatory 
designation was anything but an unhappy corraption of his proper 
name. He was an Irishman by birth, and a very bravo and able 
ofhcev, much liked by his soldiery, and highly esteemed by Daiilat 
B4o Bindbia, for whom he raised an mde^)endent corps. He is iir.st 
heard of in 1799, when he stormed and captured the fort of Kolapiu*, 
near Poonah, During the next year he was chiefly employed in 
opposing Pareshram Bhao, the Peshwa’s commander'in-chief, during 
the political revolutions and disorders that prevailed in the Deccan. 
He then acoompanied Sindhia to Malwa, and in July, 1801, made his 
famous defence against Jaswant Kao Holkar, who, after defeating 
MacIntyre, attacked Brownrigg’s entrenched camp near the Narbada. 
Brownrigg*s force was vastly inferior in numbers, not exceeding four 
battalions, but his position was an exceedingly strong one, with the 
river in his roar, and Ids front and flanks intersected by ravines, 
which prevented Holkar’s cavahy from acting. He was, moreover, 
well supplied with arldliery, being accompanied by Bindbia’s grand 
park. Ho defended his position with great judgment and intrepidity, 
and finally obliged Holkar to retreat, leaving two guns behind him. 
Three months after this Brownrigg assisted Sutherland in winning 
the notable battle of Indore, in which Holkar^s entrenchments were 
stormed at the point of the bayonet, and all his gims taken. By this 
time Brownrigg had risen very high in Sindhia’s favour, which made 
him an object of jealousy to Perron, who, when he came to Ujjain, in 
March, 1802, found means to encompass Ida disgrace, and Skinner 
mentions him as having been “ put in arrest under fixed bayonets ” 
for intriguing against the General. Wliat became of Brownrigg's 
coips after this is not quite clear,’but it is possible it was incorporated 
in Perron’s army, for a few months later Brownrigg was at Koil, 
from whence, a little while before the breaking out of the wav with 
the English, he was sent back to the Deccan in command of five 
battalions of the newly raised Fifth Brigade. Sindhia, however, soon 
ordered him back to reinforce Perron’s army in Hindustan, and he 
reached Agra just after the battle of Delhi had been fought. Although 
Brownrigg’s battalions were refused entry mto the fort, he was por- 
ndtted to join Hessing, Sutherland, and the other European officers 
residing there, and shared with thorn the confinement they were 
^ently placed in by the revolted garrison. After the fall of Agra, 
BrowiL entered the British service, obtained the command of some 
irregular ;evies, and was employed in the war against Jaswant Bko 
HoJJkar, 1 ' 'fell in an unequal conflict before Sirsa, in the Haridua 
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___ on the lOfch of February, 1804, his Itoops being overpowered 

by superior nxmabers and defeated for want of good arms. It was the 
first repulse he had experienced in the course ol twelve years of active 
and ardnons service. Ho was an amiable man and a fine soldier, 
whose defeat of Holkar in 1801 was one of the most brilliant episodes 
of Mardtlnt civil strife. 


Butterfield, Capta.in. —Captain Butterfield was the son of an 
officer in the Honourable Company’s seiwice. He appears to have 
sought a career in the Native courts early in life, and before 1790 
was employed by the Bajah of Karaoli, whom he (joitted in order to 
enter the service of Tljaknr Durjan Lai, a-Bajpnt chief, from which he 
was tempted away by the superior inducements of Sindhia’s army. 
It is probable that he joined Pe Boigne when the Second Brigade 
was raised, for in 1794 he had risen to the rank of a captain, though 
on p. pay of only Bs. 200 a month. Some years later ho was still a 
captain in the Second Brigade under Colonel Sutherland. When 
Lakwa BMa joined the rebellion of the Bhais, Ambaji Inglia was 
ordered to attack liim, and Butterfield, with two battalions and ten 
pieces of cannon, acted under the chief. Marching to Kotah they 
engaged the Bhais army at a place called Chand-khori, when Ambaji’s 
irregular troops deserted, and the whole brunt of the attack fell upon. 
Butterfield's two battalions. After fighting for two hours it became 
apparent that not only cowardice but treachery was rife in Ambaji’s 
army, for some of his troops went over to Lakwa, in consequence of 
which Butterfield was forced to retire, and lost a great number of 
men before ho could get to a place of safety. Eventually ho made 
good his retreat to Shergarh, For his conduct on this occasion he 
received a very flatteiing letter from PeiTon. No furtlier mention of 
his services can be found. 


Dawes, CArTAiN. —Captain Dawes was an officer in Perron’s First 
Brigade under Sutherland. .Little is known of liis career. In Feb- 
ruary, 1802, he was detached by Daulat Bao Sindhia to pursue .Holkar 
after his defeat at Indore. Dawes had only four battalions of regular 
infantry and six ragamuffin battalions belonging to Ambaji, and 
was unable to effect anything of importance, or stay Holkar’s rapid 
predatory course, though ho carried on a desultory cS/mpaign in 
Khanddsh for some months, and won a few^ small skirmishes. When 
Holkar advanced against Poonah, Dawes was sent to oppose him. 
His army was utterly inadequate for the work, and inferior in every 
respect to Jaswant Bdo’s, notwithstanding which he strongly urged 
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l^seo Bhao, the Maratha, general, to force a battle. The defeat 
which, followed ie historical, and was the indirect cause of the war 
between the English and Sindhia in the following year. Dawes’s 
battalions behaved with signal courage, fn/’y sustaining their reputa¬ 
tion, but they were completely overpowe* ed. Of their four officers, 
throe — Dawes, Catts, and Douglas — vore killed, and one taken 
prisoner. The guns lost on this occasion were the first over captured 
in action from any of De Boigne’s battahons. 

Derr.idon, Louis, Major [spelt also Deridan, Demdoven, and 
Dai'eebdoonJ.—Major Derridon was a half-bred Frenchman and 
brother-in-law to General Perron, who married his sister, He was 
also related to Colonel John Hessing, probably in the same degree, for 
the Colonel’s son, George Hessing, is described by Skinner as Perron^s 
nephew. Major Derridon commanded a battalion in Hesoing^s eorx)B, 
and was present at the battle of Ujjain, when Holkar defeated four of 
Sindhia’s battalions, and killed nearly all their officers. In this action 
Derridon was wounded and taken prisoner, and Colonel John Hessing 
paid Es. 40,000 to ransom him.from Holkar, though Sindh.ia, according 
to^ a local paper published at the time, subsequently refunded the 
amount. Derridon then repaired to Hindustan, and when Perron 
discharged most of his English officers in 180i5, received a high 
appointment in his army. He was at Agra when the fort was 
captured by General Lake in 1803. Lady Fanny Parkes, in her 

WandoringB of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque,’' incidentally 
mentions that this officer was living at Koil in 1838, a house 
formerly the property of General Perron.” His grandsons were 
owmers of the same property as late as 1871. 

Do.dd, MAJOR.—Major Dodd was an Englishman, and succeeded 
Captain Gardner in the comma.nd of a brigade in Jaswant Eiio 
Holkar’s service, which was composed of four battalions of infantry, 
200 cavalry, and 20 guns. It is i}robabla lie took part in the battle of 
Poonah. He was one of the British officers beheaded by Holkar in 
1804 for refusing to fight against their own counti-ymen, 

Donelly, Captain.— Captain Donolly w^as an Irishman, and com¬ 
manded a battalion in Perron’s Second Brigade, under Colonel Pobl- 
inan. Ail that is known of him is that he was killed at the storming 
of Shahpura in 1799, when Pohiman was beaten back with a loss of a 
thousand men killed and wounded. Perron in a letter to De Boigno 
mentions the death of this officer, whom he refers to as ** your 
Donelly.” 
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*>KUviEON, Ca-ptain. —Captain Dnigeon was a Savoyard by birth, 
and a countryman of Do Boigne. He was born at Hyonno, near 
Chamb^ry where his father resided in the chateau of Bergen. The 
circumstance of his brothor having risen to the rank of a general in the 
Sardinian army seems to indicate that Captain Drugeon. was a man of 
good family. In 1787 he ^va8 at Paris, and probably c^me out to India 
in the French service. He was one of Be Boigne’s oldest ofiicors, and 
in May, 1794, was Biigade-Major of the Second Brigade, and drawing 
Bs, 400 a month pay. "When Perron was transferred to the command 
of the First Brigade and sent to the Deooan, 3>nigoon accompanied him, 
and succeeded to his command in 1797, when be was promoted to De 
Boigne’s vacated post. Bnigoon saw some fighting at Poonah, but not 
of a very creditable kind. In June, 179B, after the Bhais had fled foi 
protection to Amrat lUo, that chief was induced by Sindhia to repair to 
Poonah for negotiation. But no sooner had he encamped on the out¬ 
skirts of the city than Chatkay Bao, Sindhia’s father-in-law, made a 
ti'eacherons attack upon him with two Bngades of infantry under 
Drugoon’s command. Opening fire from twenty-five guns upon Amrat 
Bdo’sunsuspecting troops, he speedily thi’ew them into confusion, and 
then charging with the infan try put them to flight and plundered their 
camp. Soon after this Diugoon appears to have fallen into some grave 
trouble, for a local paper records that ho was deposed by his own 
officers, and, under orders from Perron, superseded by Colonel Duprat. 
He attributed his disgrace to the machinations of his enemies. In 
1800, partly at the request of De Boigne, who appears to have retained 
a regard for him, ho was restored to Perron’s favour, and appointed to 
the commandantsliip of the fort at Delhi, and ten months later to the 
charge of the Emperor’s person, on a salary of Bs. 800 a month. 
About this time he wrote an interesting letter to De Boigne, from 
which many of the following particulars are gleaned. He mentioned 
he had saved Es. 30,000, which he had invested in the Compciny’s 
Funds, and hoped to be able to pay for his passage to Europe without 
trespassing on this capital, which would constitute a suftioiont provi¬ 
sion for his old age.* He deplored De Boigne’s departure, declaring 
that his presence was necessary to re-establi.^h Sindhians fortunes on a 
sound basis, and that his return would be hailed like that of a Messiah, 
such veneration and adoration are you lield, especially by the 
troops, who invoke your’name only in their songs.” As tor Perron, 
Drugeon describes him as like the King of Prussia for power, and 
like a Croesus as regards riches, which fall on him night and day liko 
the most abundant rain, in the fonn of rupees. He is courted by all 
the rdjahs and chiefs of the country and also by Sindhia, who is afraid 
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You have made the soup, which he has only tlie trouble of 
supping/’ Hif: own misfortanes, Prugeon goes on to state, had been 
very heavy. my jealous enemies,” he jn'otests, “had not done 
me an ill turn with Perron, I would have be 9 n a rich man to-day. I 
try to forget them—for what can I do ? God Almighty cannot undo 
what has already been done.” Buch is his philosophical I’efloction, 
hut doubtless ho found a balm to his wounded spirit in the fact that 
the EmperoPs person, bis correvSpondence, and all his houflehold were 
entrusted to his care, After detailing some local news, which has 
been incorporated in the sketch of Porron^s life, Drugeon goes on to 
say: “ X very much desire to return to Europe, but I am hindered 
from doing so by an entanglement with a lady of the country, whom 
I love very much, and whom I have taken up with to assist me to 
forget my past cares. As to taking her with me, can I do so ? I do 
not at all wish to desert her. Kindly give me your advice. She isS a 
niece to the Nawib Buliman Khiin, and a widow, seventeen years old, 
and is incessantly telling me she would rather die than leave me. I 
am speaking to you as a oonfessor, and X await your answer before 
deciding anything.” 

Drugeon remained at Delhi till the breaking out of the war with the 
English, and is constantly referred to in the Persian newspapers of 
the period. Much of the information concerning Perron’s movomeuts 
recorded in the life of that adventurer has been gleaned from the 
published reports which Drugeon made to the Emperor, In August, 
1803, when Bourgoion revolted against Perron, and stirred up a 
mutiny in the Second and Third Brigades, Drugeon resisted him, and 
after refusing to surrender the treasure he had charge of, turned him 
out of the fori, .which bo prepared s . defend with the 5,000 men form¬ 
ing its regularJgarriscm. After the capture of Delhi by the British, 
Drugeon, ■who seems to have stuck to the treasure, attempted to 
“deposit it ’’ with the Emperor, but tbo transaction was regarded by 
General Lake as a “fraudulent transfer,” and it was distributed 
as prize money to the troops. Drugeon was deported to Calcutta, 
and eventually found his way to Emope, and died at Nice in 1824. 

Dubbenec, the Cheva-Lier [written also Du Droneo, Dn Dernaig, 
Duderneg, Du Derneo, Dodernaigue, Dudernaigue, and Dudernek. 
Known to the natives as Hazur Beg] .—Had Uio history of the Chevalier 
• Diidrenec been properly recorded, it would without doubt have afforded 
as interesting a career of romance and adventure as any in these pages. 
The following fragmentary particulars have been pieced together from 
a great variety of sources, and even in their skeleton form suggest a 
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arkably eventful life. Diidrenoc was a native of Brest, in Franco, 
and a gentlemaai of refinement,, education, and agi’eeable manners. 
He came of a good family, bis father being a commodore in the 
French navy. The Chevalier arrived in India about the year 1773, 
as a midshipmaii on board a French man-of-war. Leaving his sliip, 
ho made his way to Delhi, where he obtained employment in Madoo’s 
corps in 1780, two of his fellow officers being the Count de Moidavre 
and the Ohovalier Cressy. WiOi Madoo’s party he served in turns 
the Bajahs of Bhartpur and Gohad, and Najaf Kuli Klifin, the Wazir 
ol the Emperor Shah ’Alam, About the year 1782 Madoo retired, and 
Drndenec entered the service of the Begum Somru, wffiose force was 
at this time commanded by Pauly. With this lady he remaino'd till 
1791, a little previous to which he obtained the command of her 
troops. But he resigned the appointment to enter the service of 
Tukaji Holkar, who offered him Rs. 3,000 a month to raise and 
discipline a brigade of four battalions of regular infantry. In the 
following year this force suffered an annihilating defeat from De Boigne, 
at the battle of Lakhairi, when all its guns were captured, and its ranks 
broken and dispersed. Dudrenec only saved his life by throwing him¬ 
self down amongst the dead, and simulating death. But his battalions 
had shown such stubborn fighting powers before they were destroytul, 
that Tiffiaji Holkar listened to their commander’s representations and 
consented to raise another brigade, advancing Dudrenec a largo sum 
for this purpose. The new force was enlisted in 1793, and two years 
later took part in tlie battle of Kardla, being associated with Perron’s 
battalions and sharing with, them the honour of a somewhat easy and 
bloodless victory. From the seat of war they returned to Indore, 
where they reposed in peace for three or four years, and by 1797 their 
strength had increased to six battalions. On the death of Tukaji 
Holkar, Dudrenec was much puzzled whether to cast in his lot with 
tho imbecile but rightful hoir, Kaai Kilo, or with the dashing but ille¬ 
gitimate Jaswant Rko. He declared for the former, and for a time 
carried on a campaign against Jaswant Rao, whom he at first 
defeated, but at wdiose hands be sustained a serious reverse in 1798. 
After this Amir Khan, HolkaFs brilliant ally andfidm achates, found 
means to tamper with Dudreneo’s troops, and by ofibring them, in¬ 
creased pay gained over a great number, and created a mutiny amongst 
tho rest, when they were encamped at Maiioshwar. The Pathdn chief, 
galled at a defeat received at tho hands of the Chevalier, liad vowed 
not to wear a turban till ho had reduced Dudrenec. This came to the 
knowledge of the latter when ho was at Mah<5shwar, in great straits 
for want of provisions, and he sent a vakil to Amir Klidn offering to 
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terma with Jaawant Rao. The Amir reported the overture to 
Holkar, who, with charactciistio perfidy, proposed to allure the French¬ 
man to an interview and then assaB-sinato him. But the Pathdn, 
though i\ot a man of many scruples, could not bring Inmself to 
consent to this, andj after some persuasion, extracted a promise of 
honourable terin.3 for the Frenchman. Armed with this authority, he 
proceeded to Jdmghat, near Mahdshwar, to receive tlie Clievaher’s 
surrender, Dudreuec met him some distance out from his camp, gave 
him a saiuto with all honours, aud invited him to his tent, where 
he first desired him to bo seated, and then pointing to the silk hand¬ 
kerchief Amir Khan wore in lieu of a turban, took off his own head 
covering, and, with joined hands, said: As yonr vow prevents you 
from wearing a turban till you have conquered me, see, the object is 
nccompliBhed 1 Bareheaded I lay my head’s covering before you, and 
acknowledge my defeat. Nay, if you wish to make me your prisoner, 
here is my sword. I surrender it, and you may take me to your 
camp.” This, being conformable with the European custom, pleased 
Amir Khdii very much, and he expressed himself fully satisfied with 
the speech. The Chevalier then gave the Amir his ow 2 i turban, and 
put on the silk handkerchief the J?athan was wearing, after which he 
oscortofl him to Mahesbwar. Having transferred to him alibis jewels, 
stores, and treasures, he accompanied him to the Maratba camp, to be 
presented to Jaswant RAo. In copsequence of the protection extended 
by Amir Khdn, Holkar claimed not harm Dudreneo,but he still designed 
evil against him in his heart. “ Whereupon,” to take up the thread 
of the narrative from the pages of a Native historian, “ it happened 
that on that very night the Maharajah was sitting on the bank of the 
Narbada river, amusing himself with firing at a mark, when the match¬ 
lock burst and inflicted a severe wound in the eye, by which he entirely 
lost the sight of it. Of a truth He tl.\at knows all tilings, secret and 
divulged, is not to bo deceivod I In tbe twinkling of an eye, upon tho 
eye of the Maharajah fell this just retribution for the treacherous 
designs he meditated against Haaur Beg/' In the end Holkar 
accepted Dudreneo’s submission, and restoring him to the command 
of his biigade, sent him, in 1798, to occupy and administer the districts 
of Tonk and Rampiira, whore he remained two years. 

In 1800, when Lakwa D4da was restored to favour by Sindhia, he 
appears to have obtained Dudreneo^s assistance for the subjugation of 
Jaipur, in which Holkar was probably interested. On the 12th of 
March of that year the Chevalier effected a junction with Perron’s 
second brigade, commanded by Pohlman, and shortly afterwards was 
engaged with his corps at tbe battle of Malpura. A spirited account 
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existH in the pages of Bkiuner’s meinoirs, and has been already quoted 
in the sketch of Perron’s life. 

In August of the following year Dudi’enec, having made up Ins 
mind to leave Holkar, showed an inclination to follow the fortunes 
of Laokwa Ddda, who had been again disgraced and deposed from 
office by Sindhia, but he eventually decided on joining Perron’s service, 
being invited to do so by tho General himself, who offovod him the 
post of second in command, mce Sutherland dismissed, and a brigade. 
Dadrenec was at this tinae at Bampura, where he always kept his 
family and property under the protection of i^alim Singh. He had 
the gi*eaiest difficulty in escaping, for liis. troops, who refused to follow 
his fortunes, pelted him out of camp, and then, at tho instigation of 
a Native named Sliamrao Nadik, surroiindod his house, with the 
incention of putting him to deatli. He was saved by the intorvontion 
of Ka.Um Singh, the regent of the ruler of the territory. Jasw'ant Bao, 
on hearing of this, demanded his surrender from, the old Bajput, but 
the latter refused to peifpetrato such an act of treachery, and in the 
end a small sum of money was paid by Dnclronoo to Holkaa', by way 
of compensation, and he was permitted to depart to Hindustiin with all 
his money and belongings. 

On arriving at Koil Dndreneo entered PeiTon’s army, and early in 
180B was given the command of the Fourth Brigade. In February of 
the same year he marched to the Deccan to reinforce Sindhia, but 
just before the breaking out of the war with the English he was sent 
back to Hindustan, and left Daffiat Bl5.o’s carop at Jalgdon on the IBth 
of July. About this time Ambaji Iriglia was appointed to supersede 
Perron in tho command of the Brigades, and Dudreneo exhibited more 
attachment to the Native than to the European Commander-in-chief 
—a desertion which stung Perron acutely. On his way to Delhi 
Dudroneo received information of Bourguien’s defeat, and seeing little 
prospect of ultimate success, abandoned his command, and on the 
30th of November surrendered to Colonel Vandaleur at Mattra. Thus 
ended a career full oP adventure, incident, and peril, ’fhe Chevalier 
seems to have been a singularly unfortunate commander, for ho 
suffered several disastrous defeats, His faithlessness had such an 
effect on Jaswant B4o Holkar, that he withdrew all countenance from 
any whose nationality was French, and after the Chevalier’s defection 
gave orders tliat no adventurer of his nation should bo allow'ed to 
enter his service. As will bo seen by this slight sketch (in which, it is 
to be feared, there are many inaccuracies due to an attempt to 
reconcile divergent statements and dates), Dudreneo served no less 
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seven different* masters during the period of his Indian oaroer. 
It is difficult to see how he deserves the many encomiums that have 
been passed on him by various writers, for there is no record of 
his having won any substantial victory. His surrender to A,mir 
K.h4n was singularly spiritless, and his notions of loyalty were 
deoidedlj^ questionable. 

Dupont, John Jamkjs, Major. — Major Dupont was a native of 
Holland, and an officer in Filozo's corps. After the suicide of Fiddle 
Filoze he succeeded to the command of four of the battalions and was 
with Sindhia when war with tho English broke out. Hia force took 
part in the battle of Assaye, where they shared in the defeat and disper¬ 
sion of Daulat B^o’s army. According to one account Dupont was 
engaged in the battle of Ujjain in 18C>1, where he was wounded and 
made prisoner with Derridon and Humpliertson. 

Dupbat, OonoNBL.— Colonel Duprat was a Frenchman and an 
officer in Perron’s army. He succe’feded Drugoon in the command of 
the First Brigade at Poonah in 1798, but only held the post for a year, 
being relieved by Colonel Sutherland. He v/as in command of five 
battalions of infantry which attempted to surprise the camp of Amrat 
Mo, the Peahwa’s brother, after the Bhais had ffed to him for protec¬ 
tion. This occurred on the night of the 7tb of Juno, 1798. He failed 
in the attempt, and being briskly attacked in return, was compelled to 
draw off', and it was not without considerable loss that be made good 
his retreat, In the negotiations which followed the affair Ararat Bao 
was prevailed on to come to Poonah, when Drugeon treacherously 
attacked and defeated Mm. DupraVs name does not appear in any 
subsequent records. 

Evans, Captain [also spelt Evens].—Very little information is avail¬ 
able concerning this officer. He appears to have commanded the 
Begum Somru’s party after Baours left it in 1780. He then entered 
Do Boigne^s service and rose to the rank of captain on a pay of 
Rs. 400 per mensem. Skinner mentions an ofificGr of this name as 
having been taken prisoner vdth Colonel W. H. Tone at the storm of 
Soiinda, and from another passage it is made apparent that he passed 
into Holkar’s service. When war broke out with the English in 1803 
a Captain Evens availed himself of Lord Wellesley’s proclamation and 
“came in,” reoeiving a pension equal to the pay he drew in the service 
of the state he was serving. But it is diiffcult to believe'that an 
ofhcer who commanded Somru’s party so far back as 1789 was only 
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a captain in 1808, anti there may have been 
same, or similar, names. 


two adventurers of the 


Filozk, Fidkle, Colonel [also spelt Filose, Felose, and Felozo]. 
—Fidt^lo Filoze was the sou of Michael Filoze by a Native woman. 
When his father found it prudont to hastily resign Bindhia*s sorvice 
and leave Poouah, the command of his eleven battalions was divided 
between his two sons Fidelo and Jean Baptiste Filoze. Fidolo, how¬ 
ever, retained eight of these with him in the Becoan and sent three 
only to his brother who was at Delhi. The first mention of Fiddle is 
in 1798, when ho and George Hessing were directed by Siadhia to 
arrest Ghatkay Bdo, whose gross ausoonduct and contempt for the 
prince’s authority had become intolerable, and this task they effected 
with great dexterity. Soon after this Fiddle succeeded to the 
comiuaud of his father’s battalions. In 1801 he accompanied Daulat 
Edo to Malwa,aud on reaching the Narbada one of his battalions was 
detached under Colonel George Hessing to protect Iljjain, and a 
second shortly followed under 'Captain MacIntyre. Both wore 
defeated and dispersed, the fomror at Ujjain, the latter at Nuri. The 
remaining six battalions took part in the battle of Indore in October of 
the same year, and directly afterwards Fiddle was accused of a foul 
act of treachery, in having fired into Sutherland’s troops as they 
advanced. It was asserted he had entered into a secret understanding 
with Holkar, and on these grounds he was seized and confined. 
According to one account be cut liis throat in prison, in order to avoid 
the disgrace of condign punishment, but another states that the act was 
done in a fit of delirium following fever. Smith, though admitting liis 
tx'oason, somewhat unaccountably describes him as “ on the wliolo a 
good, ignorant man,” but he has been depicted in a much less favour¬ 
able light by others, and Drugeon condemns him as a traitor who 
worked to ruin a master who had loaded him with favours. This is 
probably the more correct estimate of his character. 


FmozE, Jean Baptiste db la Fontaine, Colonel [known to tht 3 
Natives as Jdn Batteejis].—Baptiste Filoze, as this individual is 
always called, was the younger son of Michael Filoze. When hia 
father fled the country Baptiste was at Dellii, where his brother FidMe 
sent him three of the eleven battalions they had inherited, and to 
these Baptiste added three more which he raised in Ilindustatu This 
force assisted in the war against George Thomas in IBOl, but was in 
a son*y state of discipline, and extremely insubordinate, the llu-eo 
original battalions being on one occasion expelled from Delhi by the 
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^uperor Shall ’Alam*8 orders ou aocouul of iheir atrocious contact. 
This appears to bo tlio single recorded instance of that king of 
kings having voluntarily promulgated a decree which was carried 
into effect, and both the order and its prompt execution seem to 
indicate that Baptiste’s battalions were a public nuisance. After tho 
iali of Georgegarh Baptiste—who, according to Thomas’s men^oirs, 
carried on a traitorous corrosponclonce with him—returned to Dollii, 
aud Bmith says that Perron procured tho transfer of these six 
battalions to his command by intrigue, and that they formed the 
foundation of tho Fourth Brigade. This was probably the case, for in 
1802 Baptiste proceeded to Ujjain to take over tho cointnand of the 
Decctm battalions left vacant by the suicide of his brother ^Tdole. 
When war broke out with the English his force consisted of eight 
battalions of infantry, 500 cavalry, and id guns. Four of those were 
beaten and dispersed at Assaye under Dupont, and Baptiste, with the 
remaining four, escaped a similar fate by the circumstance of liis 
having boon left to guard .Ujjain. When he heard of Sindhians 
cnishing defeat, he saved himself by hurrying off to Rajputana, but 
rejoined the prince on the conclusion of tho war, and remained in his 
aorvice for many years afterwards, being the single military adventurer 
of Hindustan who survived tho disasters of 1808. People of Ins name, 
and probably his descendants, are to this day employed in tiie court 
of Sindhia, and Sir Michael Filoze is a highly respectable architect at 
Gwalior. In Broughton’s ** Mahratta Camp ” there are several 
references to Baptiste Filoze, whose circumstances in 1809 wore far 
from happy, for serious disturbances were constantly occurring in his 
corps, wiiioh was seldom out of a state of regular mutiny, owing tt the 
men being in arrears of pay, and the tyrannical treatment they 
experienced from Baptiste. On one occasion ho was removed from 
the command, after he and his European officers had been seized and 
confined, some being fiogged, wliile others, with a refinement of 
cruelty, had their ears nipped in gunlocks, after which they were all 
expelled from tho lines. They numbered forty, chiefly lialf-castcs, but 
two or three were Englishmen. A little later on Baptiste was rein- 
sta^d, through tho interest of friends at court, who described him as 
‘‘ one of the greatest generals of the day ” ; which elicited the alirewd 
comment from Sindhia “ that he had generally found these very great 
generals were also very great rogues..” However, Baptiste obtained 
his reappointment, and evidently prospered, as the following extract 
from Colonel Sleeman's Rambles of an Indian Official ” testifies :— 
“After the Dusei’a festival in November every year, the Piiidaris go 
* Kingdom takmg ’ as regulaidy as English gentlemen go partndgo 
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sliootiog on the 1st of September. I may gire as a specimen tlio 
excursion of Joan Baptiste Filoze, who sallied forth on such an oxpedi* 
tion lit the head of a division of Scindia’s army just before the Pindari 
War. From Gwalior ho proceeded to Korowlee, and took from the 
chief of ihat tendtory the district of Subughur,,yielding four lakhs 
annually. He then took the territory of tlio Elijah of Ghundeylee, one 
of the oldest of the Bundlecnnd clxiefs, which yielded about seven 
lakhs of rupees. The Kdjah got an allowance of Bs. 40,000 a year. He 
then took the teriitories of the Elijahs of liagooghnv and Bohadlmr- 
gUur, yielding throe lakhs a year, and the three princes got Es. 50,000 
n year for subf^istenoo amongst them. Ho then took Lopar, yielding 
two lakhs and a half, and assigned the Eajah Bs. 25,000. He then 
took Gurha Kotlah whose chief gets subsistence from the British 
Government. Baptiste had Just completed his Kingdom takiug when 
our armies took the field against the Pindaris, and on tlie termination 
of the war in 1817 all these acquisitions were confirmed and guaranteed 
to Soindia,” Writing in 1838 Oolonol Slcernan adds: ^‘The present 
Gw alior force consists of three rogimonts of infantry under Colonel 
Alexander, six under Apajee, olovon under Colonel Jacob (Broughton 
mentions them as excellently disciplined in 1807, theE commander 
enjoying a Jaidad and paying thorn regularly), and five under Colonel 
Jean Baptiste Filoze.'’ 

Baptiste remained at Gwalior till the breaking out of hostilities 
betw’een the lubng Sindhia and the English in 1848. He was then 
common dor-in-chief of the State army, which consisted of 80,000 
regular troops and the famous park of artillery which had remained 
with it since the days of Do Boiguo. Just before the battles of Maha- 
rajapiir and Pannidr, Baptiste arranged that he slioiild be locked up 
by his own men so as to avoid fighting the Eiiglish. The reason of 
t)]is was that he bad 1^40,000 invested in Company’s paper. With 
the exception of two, all the other olficers of his army withdrew from 
the contest, knowing the hopelessness of success. The war was begun 
and concluded with these two battles, both fought on the same day, 
and after it Baptiste and his officers were removed from their com¬ 
mands and employment of every kind. 

Thus Baptiste’s career is traced for forty-seven years in the service 
of Sindhia—a record no otlier military adventurer can boast of. 


FiiiOZE, Michael, Colonel, — Michael Filoze was a low-bred 
Neapolitan of worthless chai-acter, yet not without a certain address 
and cunning that em.bled him to advance Lis interests. In his 
native country he had followed the calling of a muleteer, before 
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in the Fronch army and came out to Madras, from 
whence, after several vicissitudes, he made hia way to Delhi, and 
enlisted in the Baua of Gohad’s service, in the corps commanded by 
Madoc. De la Fontaine, a Frenchman, was a follow officer, and it 
was evidently after him that Michael named his son Baptiste, who 
was born at Gohad in 1773. In 1782, when the Bana was defeated 
by Sindhia and hia battalion broken np, Michael Filoze lost his 
employment, and it has been stated that during the next eight 
years he seiwed one of the Native states of Southern India. But 
if so, ho evidently returned to Hindustan, for about the year 1790 
he found means to recommend himself to De Boigno, who ap¬ 
pointed him to the command of a battalion in his First Brigade. 
It was some time before ho rose to any substantial rank, for in 
May, 1794, he was only rated at a pay of Bs. 800 per month. In 
the previous year he had boon selected to accompany Madhoji 
Bindhia to the Deccan, and later on he successfully intrigued to 
get his battalion made into a separate command, independent of 
De Boigne^s, It formed the nucleus of the corps he raised, wliich 
eventually numbered eleven ‘battalions. In 1797 Michael Filoze 
found it prudent to fly from Poonab, imder the following oix'ouni- 
stances. Nana Farnavis, the Peshwa's prime minister, and the most 
able statesman in Marlvth^i history, was induced to return a formal 
visit of ceremony paid him a few days previously by Daulat Bdo 
Sindhia, of whom he was suspicious and distrustful. But Michael 
P'ilcze jfledged his word of honour for the safety of the old minister, 
and BO overcame hia scruples; notwithstanding which the Neapohtan 
seized Nana and made him over a prisoner to Sindhia. Tliis per- 
ndious act excited the just indignation of all the European officers 
in the service of the Native states, whose general character was 
impugned by it, and who, in Grant Dufies woi’ds, ** though mere 
soldiers of fortime, were as distinguished for good faith as daring 
enterprise.” The Mardthas themselves excused Michael’s treacheiy, 
saying that he was ignorant of what was intended, and ascribing 
it to sudden coercion by Ghatkay Bdo. It should further be 
mentioned that in a letter to a current newspaper Michael Filoze 
strenuously denied his guilt. The Nana was too powerful a person- 
tvge to be kept a prisoner long; for a time he was confined in the fort 
of Alimednagar, hut in the following year he obtained his liberty by 
a payment of ten lakhs of rupees. Directly Filoze heard he was 
treating for his liberty, and likely to obtain it, he decamped to 
Bombay, leaving the command of his eleven battalions to his sons. 
Drugeon, who brands Michael Filoze as a traitor, mentions that li j 
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sot out for Europe, “but died’’—'whether on the voyage or after hie 
arrival there is not specified. Grant Dull confirms Drugoon’sestimate 
of this adventurer’s character, as does Smith, who describes Filoze e 
party as one that “ never performed any action of military or political 
oonseiiuence.” 


Finolass, CapTvUN.—T his officer was an Englishman, and formerly 
a fpiartor-master in the 19th Dragoons, where he bore a good cha¬ 
racter. He and Colonel Boyd, at the head of two independent parties, 
were introduced inio the service of the Nizam of Haidarabad as a 
oounterijoiso to Bayinond’s overgrown power. In the year 1795 
Finglass’fl corps numbered about 800 men, and took part in the 
battle of Kardla, 'where it shared iu the defeat the Nizam brought 
upon liimsolf by his pusillanimity. After this it was increased, and 
in 1798 numbered 6,000 men. Early in this year liaymond died, and 
'waa succeeded by Phon in the command of the “ French army ” 
of 14,000, which was disbanded in the following October by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Boberts, under orders from the Governor- 
General. With the dispersion of these troops, and the cessation of 
the danger they threatened, it became a question whether or not 
Finglass should be allowed to retain his corps. In the end Lord 
Wellesley sanctioned its continuance, and, furthennore, penmtted 
Finglass from time to time to purchase ordnance, ordnance stores, 
and muskets at Fort St. George, It is possible that the Haidarabad 
reformed troops, now in the service of the Nizam, can carry their 
traditions back to the days of Captain Finglass. 


Fleurea, Captain [also written FleuryJ.—Captain Fleurea was 
a Frenchman and a cavalry officer in I’erron’s army. After the 
battle of Koil in 1808, when Perron precipitately fled to Agra, he 
detached Fleurea, 'with 6,000 Hindustani horse, to carry fire and 
sword into the Company’s district of Ca'wnpore. I'leurea came across 
a small British outpost at Shikdabad, commanded by Colonel Con- 
ingham, and f.fter four days’ fighting forced it to surrender. It waa 
not u very brUliaut performance, but still the single advantage gained 
by liny of Perron’s troops during the war. On hearing of the fall of 
Aligarh, Floiirea’s troopers carried him back to Agra, from whence he 
made his esoajie with gre^t difficulty after Perron’s flight, joining the 
General at Lucknow, and accompanying him to Calcutta. 


Frkmont, Colonel [spelt also Frimont and Fremondj.—Colonel 
Fremont was a Koyalist and commander of the French forces at 
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Chandernaj^ore. But he quitted the service, as did most of the other 
officers in 1790, on the breaking out of tffo French Bovolntion* Fro- 
ceediug up country, ho applied to Do Boigno for employment, and 
was appointed to tho oornrnaud of one of the two original battalions, 
and, when tho Second Brigade was formed, promoted to the head of 
the First with a salary of Rs. 1,400 a mouth. In 1702 he diatingiiished 
liiinself at the storm of Balahhi, a hill fort forty-five miles oast of 
Jaipur, on which occasion Captain Bulkeley was killed. An interest¬ 
ing account of this campaign appears in The World (a newspaper 
printed at Calcutta), in the following letter, dated from a place called 
“ Ringhass,’' on August 6 and 10, 1792 

“ We arrived at this place on the 5th, our force consisting of the 
Second Brigade and 15,000 regular Maliratta horse, hut eycluding 
irregulars. This is a stone fort, upon a scion tific plan of construction, 
RUiTouuded by a ditch thirty feet deep, twenty-four feet wide, and 
capable of defence with such men and discipline as onrs. It belonged 
to the Rdjah Deby Sing, a tributary to tho rleypore BAjah, to whom 
ho has refused tho established tribute, amounting to two lakhs and a 
half, offering only a small portion. We arrived early, and after 
summoning tho place to that effect, at nine o’clock we opened our 
trenches, and kept tip a severe fire on the place till ten o’clock, by 
which time we had effected a capital breach between one of the 
bastions and a head of the curtain. The garrison had but few guns, 
with which, and musketry, they contrived to annoy us heartily. We 
opened two mortars after dark, which m^eatod, as was intended, 
dreadful confusion among ohem. 

“ Captain Ghambaud’s battalion and a select body of Rohillas were 
ordered for the storm in iwo divisions, with orders not to spare the 
sword. The time, three in tho morning. However, the order had 
reached the gairison, and by a capitulation at lialf-past two they 
saved the lives of the remaining peoplo. Deby Sing had quitted the 
fort previously, leaving injunctions to his officers not to surrender on 
any terms. The garrison are all prisoners now with us, and tho stock 
of provisions and stores is valnable to us. Tho valuable property wab 
carried off to tho Rdjah ; however, what was left more than pays the 
amount offered. 

“ Deby Sing has another strong fort, called Sikker, about eight 
cos distant, where ho has resolved to hold out, and we are determined 
to bring him to implicit obedience or bondage. He lias a chosen 
force, a strong fort, good guns, and three months’ provisii'us, and tho 
countrj^ arouiid is without water.” 

Fremont brought this expedition to a sitccessfui eonclusion. 
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next mention of him ia two years later, at Datla, whither he was 
sent to punish the B/ijah. ^bhe following account of this campaign is 
extracted from the “ Asiatic Besearches.” Gopal Bao Bhow inarched 
against Dntieya (in 1794) to compel payment of tribute and exact a 
line. Ho was opposed. An engagement ensued, in w'hich the 
Dutioya troops charged, sword in hand, the veteran battalions of 
He Boigne, which were commanded by Major Fremont, an oHioer of 
ability and expeiibnce. The Bundolhas showed no fear of the musket 
and bayonet, and there were several instances of grenadiers out down, 
while their bayonets were buried in the breast of their assailants’ 
horse. The Biigade lost 800 men in the attack, and Major Frimoiit 
himself assured mo that nothing but a continual discharge of grape 
from the guns proventod it from utter destruction.’^ In another 
account the victory is attributed to the judicious disposition of Fre¬ 
mont’s artilUwy, and the gallantry of his men in some severe close 
fighting, in wliich they routed tho enemy with considerable slaughter. 

In 1795 or 1796 FiAmont died, and this left Perron the senior 
officer in the force, and paved the way for his promotion to tho 
chief command. 

Gakdnek, William Linakub, Colonel, — In its social as]ioct 
Colonel GardneFa life is the most romantic of any recorded in these 
pages. Born in 1770, ho was a great grandson of William Gardner, 
of Oolleraine, and a nephew of Alan, first Baron Gardner, a disiin- 
guished admiral in the British navy, who received the thanks of 
Parliament for his services. Colonel Gardner was educated in 
France, and came out to India in tho King’s service, and after rising 
to the rank of captain quitted it to enlist under the banners of tho 
Native princes. There was a Scotch officer of the same name wlio 
entered Sindliia’s seiwico in 1792, was Brigade-Major of the Fiiat 
Brigade in 1795, commanded the Second Brigade in 1794, and was at 
tho storm and capture of Sohawalgarh in 1795, where he was assisted 
by George Thomas, But as his Christian name is given as James in 
one place it is doubtful whether ho was the same individual as the 
officer under notice. Colonel William Gardner entered Jaswant Bao 
Holkar’s service in 1708, and raised a brigade of regular infantry for 
that- chief. But a disagreement arose between them, and Gardner 
left him. The story of his escape is thus told by himself:— 

“One evening, when in Holkar’s borvico, I was employed as an 
envoy to the Company’s forces, with instructions to return within a 
certain time. My family remained in camp. Suspicion of treachery 
was caused by my lengthened absence, and accusations were brought 
forth •!gainst me at the durbar held by Holkar oa the third day follow- 





on which my presence was expected. I rejoined the camp 
while the dnrbar was in progress. On my entrance tlie Maharajah, 
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in an angry tone, demanded the reason of my dolay, which I gave, 
pointing out tho impossibility of a speodior retmu. AVhereupon 
Holkar exclaimed, in great anger, ‘ Had you not returni'd this day I 
would have levelled tho khandts of your tent.^ I drew my sword 
instantly and endeavoured to cut His Highness down, but was pre¬ 
vented by those aronndihim; and before they had recovered from the 
amazement and confusion oaused.by the attempt, I rushed from the 
camp, sprang upon my horse, and was soon beyond the roach of 
recall." 

To account for Colonel Gardner’s indignation it must be explained 
that ho was married to a Native lady, and that the khanafs, or can¬ 
vas walls of his tent, ropresonted tho privacy of the zenana^ and to 
havo cut them down implied the exposure of the inmates, an insult 
for wlueh there could be no atonement. Through tlio influonce of 
friends Colonel Gardnei'^s wife and family were allowed to join him 
shortly afterwards—a piece of generosity hardly to be expected from 
such a character as Jaswaut Rdo Holkar. 

Tlie story of Colonel Gai*dner*s marriage, as related by Ihinself to 
Lady Fanny Parkes, is one of romantic interest. He was married by 
Muhammadan rites to a princess of the liouso of Cambay, a stato on 
the western seaboard of India, and probably when he was an officer 
in the British service. This is his description of the incidents leading 
to the union 

“ When a young man I was entrusted to negotiate a treaty witl\ one 
of tlie Native princes of Cambay. Durbars and consultations were 
continually held. Daring one of the former, at which I was present, 
a curtain near mo w'as gently pulled aside, and I saw, as I thought, 
the moat beautiful black eyes in the world. It was impossible to think 
of the treaty: thoso bright and piercing glances, those beautiful dark 
eyes completely bewildered me. 

“I felt flattered that a creature so lovely as she of those deop black, 
loving eyes should venture to gaze upon me. To wliat danger might 
not tho veiled beauty bo exposed should tho movement ')f 
bo seen by any of those present at the durbar? On <iaitting the 
assembly I discovered that the bright-eyed beauty was the daughter 
of the prince. At the next durbar my agitation and anxiety were 
extreme to again behold tho bright eyes that haunted my dreams and 
my thoughts by day. Tho curtain was again gently v/aved, and my 
fate was decided. 

“ I demanded tho princess in marriage. Her relations wore at first 
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t^gnaut, anti positively refused my proposal. However, on mature 
deliberation, the ambassador was considered too influential a person 
to have a roqiiost denied, and the band of the young pi'incess was 
promised. The preparations for the ixiamago wore carried forward. 
‘ Bemember,’ said I, ^it will be useless to attempt to deceive me. 
I shall know those eyes again, nor will I marry any otlier! ’ 

“ On the day of the marriage I raised the veil from the countenance 
^^of the bride, and in the mirror that was placed between us, in accor- 
‘danco with tlie Mahomedan wedding ceremony, I beheld the bright 
eyes that had bewildered me. I smiled. The young Begum smiled 
too.” 

This young princess was only thirteen years old when she was 
raamed: “An event,” says Colonel Gardner, which probably saved 
botli our lives.” She was eventually adopted as a daughter by Akbar 
Shah, who succeeded Shah ’Alam ns Emperor of Dellh. For over 
forty years husband and wife lived a life of perfocfc happiness, and 
she died of a broken heart in August, 1885, six mouths after Colonel 
Gardner. 

Subsetiuently to his departure from Holkar’s service Colonel 
Gardner had another very narrow escape for his life. In 1800 he 
was confined a prisoner by Amrdt Edo, who, when war broke out with 
the English, caused Gardner to bo fastened to a gun, and threatened 
with immediate execution if he refused to take the field against his 
fellow countrymen. The Colonel remained staunch, and in the hope 
of wearying him out, his execution was suspended, and ho was placed 
in charge of a gimrd, wdio had orders never to quit sight of him for 
a single instant. Walking one day along tlm edge of a steep cliff, 
which led by a precipitous descent to the river Tapti, Gardner was 
suddenly inspired to make a daring dash for liberty, and perceiving 
a place fitted for Ins purpose, he called out “Bismillahl ” (“ In the 
name of God and flung himself down a declivity some forty or fifty 
feet deep. None were inclined to follow him, but an alarm was 
soundod. Kecovering his feet, be made for the river, and plunged into 
it; but after swimming for some distance lie found pursuers were gaining 
on Mm, and sought shoUer in a friendly covert, where, witli merely his 
mouth above water, he waited until they liad passed. Ho then lauded 
on the opposite side, and proceeded by unfrequented paths to a town in 
the neighbourhood, which was under the command of a Native whom 
he knew, and who afforded Irim protection. After remaining in 
hiding for some time, he ventured out in the disguise of a grass cutter, 
and reached the British outposts in safety. 

At one time it w^ould appear, from a passage in Major Thornes “War 
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tlaat Colonel Gardner was in the serWce of the HAjah of 
Jaipur ; but in 1804 he returned to his allegianco to the British Govorn- 
uient and raised a famous cavalry corps known as “ Gardner’s Horse,” 
which achieved a great reputation. His best services, botli in the deld 
and in diplomacy, were performed under the King^s flag. He Ijiad a 
profound knowledge of the native character, and had adopted many 
of the ideas and opinions of the people with whom lie passed a gi’oat 
portion of his life. But this did not prevent him from being an 
acceptable companion to hia own countrymen, with W'hom he was 
always a groat favourite. Lewis Ferdinand Smith describes him as 
“a gonileman and a soldier of pleasing address and uncommon 
abilities.” His figure was tall and commanding, and his handsome 
countenance and military air rendered his appearance VQvy striking. 
Lady Fanny Parkes, from whoso interesting Wanderings of a 
Pilgnm ” many of tlio foregoing facts have been gleaned, formed an 
intimate friendship with Colonel Gardner, and speaks of him, in his 
old age, in terms of the warmest admiration and regard. For many 
years prior to his death he resided on hhjaghdrj or estate, atlvhasganj, 
sixty miles frmn Agra. His Begum bore him two sons and a dknghter. 
His oldest son James married a niece of the Emperor Akbar Shah. 
The younger, Alan, was united to Bibi Sahiba Hinga, and left two 
daughters, Suzan and H^rmu?5i. The latter was married in 188<» to 
her relath'O, William Gardner, a nephew of the second Baron Gardner. 
Their sop, Alan Hyde Gardner, succeeded to the title, and is the 
present holder of it. He married in 1871) Jane, a converted princess 
of the House of Delhi, and lias an heir, born in 1881. There is a most 
interesting pedigree of this family on p, 420 (voL i.) of the Wander¬ 
ings of a Pilgrim,” which illustratea in a very curious way the thread of 
connection by intermoi'riago between the heirs and descendants of an 
English Barony, the Imperial House of Taimiir, the Kings of Oudh 
and the Princes of Cambay. The degree of relationship is too intricate 
to bo explained in detail, but the present Lord Gardner is grandson of 
a Prince of Cambay, and nephew to a late Emperor of Delhi, and 
a late King of Oudh. This sketch cannot bo more suitably concluded 
than by an extract from Dod’s Peerage. 

“ GAnuNKB (Ireland) created 1800. Baron Gardner, 1800 (United 
Kingdom), by which title he holds lus seat in the House of Lords. 
Baronet, 1794 (Great Britain). Alan Hyde Gardner, sou of the late 
Stewart William Gardner, grandson of the first baron. B. 1830: M, 
1879, Jane, daughter of Angam Shekoo. Succeeded his kinsman in 
1883. Bosidence, Village Munowta, near Nadri, Etah district. Heir, 
Son Alan Legge, born October 25, 1881.*' 
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■E8LtN, Majoh, —Major GesHn was a Frenchmait, and oommandod 
a y)atfcaU()n in Pon’on’s Second Brigade. When the wav of 1803 broke 
out ho was appointed to succeed George Hessing in oonnnand of the 
brigade, the Jattor being sent to take up the oommandaiitship of the 
fort of Agra, rendered vacant by the deatli of his father, Colonel John 
Ilefising. Geslin, moanwliile, joined Bourguien at Delhi, and opposed 
him wliou ho revolted against Perron’s authority, and xisurx>td his 
command. Bourguien, having failed in every attempt to seduce 
Geslii*. from liis allegiance, incited the brigade to niTitiny and place 
the Major under arrest, whioli they did. After the battle of Delhi, 
Geslin was one of tlie oilioers who surrendered to Lord Lake, and 
were deported to Calcutta. 


HAnniNU, Major.— Major Harding was a very gallant young 
English adventurer, whose career though short was brilliant. Ho 
raised a brigade of four battalions for Jaswant Bfio Holkar, wliich he 
brought to a high state of efficiency and discipline. He met his death 
at the battle .of Toonah, whilst charging Dawes’s guns side by side 
with Holkar. In the very moment of victory he received a cannon 
shot in the shoulder, almost the last one tired in the action. Jaswant 
Biio, although woimdeu in three places, immodiately hurried to the 
spot where Harding was lying, to afford him assistance and consola¬ 
tion. But the wounded officer was sinking fast, and he only had time 
to express a wish to be laid to rest by the side of his fellow country¬ 
men in the burial place of the Britisli Kesidoncy at Poonah—a dying 
request that was scrupulously fulfilled. 


Harriott, Captain.— Captain Hnn'iott was an Englishman, and an 
officer in Perron’s Fifth Brigade. He was one of tlie Enropeoms con- 
iined by the mutinous troops at Agra, previous to the capture of that 
fortress by General Lake. Taking advantage of the terms of Lord 
Wellesley's proclamation, he passed over to tho British Government, 
and obtained the command of one of Siiulhia’s battalions which wore 
taken into the Company’s servnee after the w ar, and saw some figliting 
with it in the Harifina district in 1804. 


IlRARSF.V, Captain. —Captain Hearsey w'as one of Thomas’s offieei*s, 
and assumed temporary charge of tho camp at Goorgogarh after the 
memorable battle of the 4th of September, 1801. It Wfis owing to his 
error of judgment in not retiring to Hansi, that Thomas’s fall was in¬ 
directly due. Ho appears to have possessed very little milit.ary ability, 
but was faithful to his chief, and not only accompanied him in his flight 
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, hut fonglit bravely to the end. After Thomaa's fall Hearsey 
.entered the service of some Native state, whether Sindhia’s or 
Helicar’s it is impossible to say; but be was one of the officers who 
availed themselvos of Lord Wellosloy's proclamation in 1808, and 
received a pension of Rs. 800 a montli from the liritish Govornmont. 


Hkssino, GEOKaa, Colonbi,.— George Hessing was a hnlf-casto 
Dutchman, being a son of Oolonol .Tolin Hossing by a Native 
woman.” But though Grant Duff describes the mother in these 
terms, there is little doubt but that ..he was a sister of Major 
Denidon and Madame Perron, for Skinner mentions that George 
Hossing was the General’s nephew. Hessing was known amongst 
the Natives as Jorm Sahib, a con-option of his Christian name, which 
cannot boar comparison with the sonorous Jowruj applied to Thomas. 
The first mention of George Hossing is in 1708, when, in conjunction 
with Piddle Pilose, ho expertly effected the capture of Ghatkay Rdo. 
In 1800, on the retirement of his father, he succeeded to tlie command 
of a brigade of four battalions, which he quickly increased to eight. 
The next ye.ar he accompanied Bindhia to Malwa, and on reaching 
tho Narbada wivs sent forward to protect Ujjain against a threaten mI 
attack by HolKar. Although it was in the rainy season, and the 
country flooded -with water, Hessing made an astonishingly rapid 
mni cb, and arrived at the capital in J une. Amir Kh&n soon attacked 
him, and kept him in play till Holkar defeated MacIntyre and 
attempted to repeat the success against Brownrigg; but being ro- 
pidsod by the latter officers, he joined Amir KliAn, and roado a con¬ 
certed assault on Hessing’s entrenchments outside the walls of Ujjain, 
Hessing behaved in a most cowardly manner, flying at an early 
period of tho action, and leaving his troops to be annihilated, and his 
eleven Euro lean officers killed or woundod and taken prisoners. 
Just previous to the battle of Ujjain he had despatched four of his 
battalions to his father at Agra, whither he now made his way. Ho 
was soon called upon to march with these to assist in tho war against 
George Thomas, and it was through his lines that Jovmij Jiwg out 
his way when ho escaped to Hdusi, After tliis Hessing returned to 
Agra, Smith states that his four battalions w-ove takon over by I erron 
in 1808, and made the foundation of the Fifth Brigade, Hessing being 
promoted to tho command of the Second, in succession to Robert 
Sutherland ; but he did not hold the appointment long, for his father 
died in July, and ho was transfen-ed to the commandautship of Agrn- 
He was here when General Lake captured the fort, but not in com¬ 
mand, for he had been previously deposed and confined by his 
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mutmoTJfl troopfl. At the last moment he was put forward to negotiate 
terms for the garidson. Skinner assorts that he was too rich a mar\ 
to defend tlio fort well, and soon found moans to dissatisfy the 
garrison,*' hut this opinion seems ill founded. Hosaing’s fortune was 
estimated at fivo lakhs of rupees, besides money in the Company’s 
funds. After his surrender he retired to Chinsdra for some time, and 
eventually romovod to Calcutta, whore ho died on the 6th of 
iTanuary, 1826, aged forty*four years. 


Hessino, John, C(^lonel.— Colonel Hessing was a native of Holland, 
and was bom in 1740. Ho came to India in 1764, and entered the 
seiTioe of tlio Native juinces. After many adventures, no records of 
which appear to exist, he joined De Boigne, and obtained the com¬ 
mand of one of the first two battalions the G-eneral raised. He was 
present at the battles of Lals(’‘t, Chaksana, Agra, and PAtan. After 
the latter he (piarrelled with his commander and left him. Soon after 
this ho was specially employed by Madhoji Sindhia to raise a body¬ 
guard for that chief, and accompanied him to Poonah in 1792. By 
degrees Hessing increased bis party to a small brigade of four batta¬ 
lions. In 1800 ill-health obliged him to resign his command in favour 
of his son George, and, “ covered with wounds received in war,” the 
fine .)ld Dutchman retired to iill the post of Commandant of the Fort 
of Agra, Hero in bis judicial capacity he so tempered justice with 
mercy, that he was universally loved and esteemed, and in this 
lionourable retreat passed the remaining years of his life, spending 
witli liberality a well-earned fortune.” He had many opportunities 
of extending liospitality to British officers, who visited Agra for amuse- 
ment or curiosity. Lord Metcalfe, then a young civilian and Assistant 
Besident at Daulat B4o Sindhia’s camp, met John Hessing at Aj^fra in 
March, 1801, and tJins describes tho incidentI breakfasted by 
invitation with tli© Dutch Commandant, Colonel J. Hessing. I found 
him with his son, who commanded in tho engagement at Oojein, 
whore his battalions wore defeated j a Mr. Marshall, an Knglishman, 
and two others, wliose names I have not learnt. The breakfast 
consisted of kedgeree (rice and eggs), lish, game, fowls, cuiTy and rice, 
stews, oranges, pears, pomegranates, eggs, bread-and-butter, cakes of 
all kinds, pancake.s, and a number of other dishes which have o.scaped 
my recollection—amongst others I have forgotten to enumerRite cheese. 
The Duicbraati was as polite as a Dutchman could boj and very well 
meaning, I am certain. On the following day I breakfasted and dined ' 
with him again.” 

John Hessing died on the 2l6t of July, 1806, aged sixty-three years, of 
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wliioli tliirfcy-sovea had been spent as an adventurer in military service 
in India. From some passages in Skinner's ** Memoirs ” it appears tlie 
Colonel was father-in-law to Bobort Suthorlancl, and it seems certain 
that Ilia wife was a aister of Madame Perron. Smith describes John 
Hoasing as “ a good, benevolent man and a brave soldier.” A betui- 
tiful mausoleum was erected to his memory in the Oatliolio burial 
ground at Agra. It was designed in imitation of the T4j, and cost a 
lakh of rapees 1 

Hopkins, Captain. —Captain Hopkins was the son of a field oflicer 
in the Ilononrable Company’s service, and one of George Thomas’s 
oilieers. He was an extremely gallant man, greatly beloved by his 
chief, whom he aocoinpauied in the invasion of the Sutlej States, 
where he was twice wounded whilst gallantly storming Native forts. 
He met his death at the battle of Georgegarh. Thomas was deeply 
atlected by his loss, and thus refers to him in his memoirs :—** Tlie 
firmness of his behaviour during the whole period of hisvservice, as 
well as the manly resignation which he exhibited at the close of life, 
stamps his character as that of amiable man and a brave and 
gallnnt soldier.’^ And Skinner gives it as his opinion that, “ had 
Thomas possessed another officer like Captain Hopkins, he would 
have gained the day at Georgegarh.” Hopkms’s battalion was the 
only one that remained faithful to Thomas to the last. \Yhen Thomas 
retired into British territory, after his surrender at Hf^msi, he sent a 
present of Bs. 2,000 to Hopldns’s sister, who had just been left an 
orphan by the death of her father, with a promise that if this sum 
was not thought enough, he would extend further benevolence to her 
out of bis ruined fortunes. 

Legge, Thomas, —The name of “Tom Legge ” has been rescued 
from oblivion by the graphic pen of Coloned Tod, the author of “The 
Annals of Raj’asthan,” and from a contribution of his to the Anatio 
Journal the following particulars are excerpted:—^Legge a native 

of Banagadee, in the north of Ireland, his father being a shipowner 
in a small way, and engaged in the emigrant-carrying trade U> 
America. Tom Legge was very wild in bis youth, aud, rejecting all 
bis father’s ofifers to establish him in a respectable caUing, ran away 
from homo and shipped on board the Sivallow, sloop of war, bound 
for Madras; Arrived in India, his vagrant principle asserted itsoH, 
and, deserting his ship, be tramped his way to Haidarabad, in Bind, 
supporting himself by begging. This must have been about thf year 
17/5. He stayed in clio lower Indus districts for five or six years, 
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Mcd then proceeded to Multan, and from thence through the desert to 
Jaipur, After a short reeidenco in Bajpntana he entered the sorvico 
of the Jlit Bana of Gobad, being appointed to a post in Sangster’s 
ooips. J^rom this officer Leggo learnt the art of casting cannon and 
whatever belonged to their raanagement, and with the possession of 
this knowledge, and the revival of the errant princiide within him, 
ho resumed his travels. Bidding farewell to Bangster, he Hteered his 
course to Kabul, where his talents gained him a situation on a pay of 
tJireo rupees a day. Here he remaiued soine years, receiving very 
kind treatment, and rendering himself so useful that, when he desired to 
leavo^ he was obliged to escape by stealth. Journeying north, he crossed 
the Hindu Kush and entered Badakshan, and was so well recei\'ed 
that he stayed there for a considerable time and oonuractod a left-handed 
marriage. On quitting this country ho went to Bokhlira, whore he 
exercised his art for some time, and there, as elsewhere, his only 
difficulty was to get away. He afterwards visited Herdt and Kan- 
diihiiv, and in this mode of life spent twenty years, serving almost 
every power between the Indus and the Caspian. At length, tired of 
this nomad existence, he sot out jfor Jaipur, where he determined to 
settle down for the rest of his days. Hero he married a daughter of 
Dr. de Silva. , a grandson of the coloferated Bavier de Silva, whom the 
King of Portugal sent out to assist the astronomical studies of Jai Singh, 
the prince who founded Jaipur. This alliance obtained for Legge 
tho command of a Najib battalion in the Jaipur army, but his first 
service with it proved his last, for in storming tiie sti*onghold of a 
refractory chief he received two wounds, It w'as shortly after this 
that he camo to Colonel Tod’s camp to obtain medical assistance, 

I was poked down with a pike, and shot through my thigh, and Tve 
come to your honour's camp to get cured, for they can make no liand 
at it at Jaiiuir,” 'tvas his explanation of his appearance, and the 
speech was inionningied with forcible and patriotic expressions of joy 
at seeing the British flag waving in front of tho Colonors tont. His 
stay here extended for some months, during which Colonel Tod hoard 
all the incidents of his adventurous life, and records the pleasure ho ,% 
felt ‘‘in listening to tho variegated history of this singular being, who 
had retaiaed, amidst those strange vicissitirdes, an artlessness of ',rk 
manner and goodness of heart which wore displayed in many notable 
instevnees during his abode of some months in our camp.” Legge was K 
in many ways an eccentric and cosmopolitan character. He practised 
the healing art, alchemy, and divination. He was very benevolent, 
and bis accurate memory had mastered and retained an extraordinary • ^ 
stock of wild Central Asian legends, which he used willingly to retail , 
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any one -who wonld lieten to him. He siiilerGd from ii delUKion 
that during his wanderings ho Imtl discovered the Garden of Eden, 
The toad which led to it was through a spacious and dark cavern, and 
an angel with flaming wings guarded entrance. Deep down in 
the heart of a mountain was situated a beautiful p irden, filled 
vith delicious fruit, with piles of gold bricks at one end, and of silver 
at the other, and various other marvels. The location of this imagi¬ 
nary spot was in the Hindu Kho. Another striking and praiseworthy 
chanicteristic of Tom Lcgge's was his reverence for the Biblo, a copy 
of which he carried about with liirn in all his travels and wanderings. 
The doctor who attended Tom Legge was a Scotchman, and although 
his patient’s brogue could not be mistaken, Uiere was blended with it 
a strong Scotch accent, and the doctor fancied he recognised a countiy- 
man. “ At this Tona’s meek spii-it took dre ; the quaere involved a 
double insult, to his country and to his veracity, and he exclaimed wdth 
warmth, ‘ You mny take me for a Spaniard or a Portugese, or what 
yoaplase, sir, but I tell you nothing but tlie truth, your honour, when 
I say Pm an Irishman.’ Colonel Tod instantly poured the oil of 
gladness on his wounded spirit by saying he did not doubt his word, 
but that tho doctor was a Scotchman, and wished to know whether, 
from his accent, he might not' claim Tom as a fellow-couuti*yman. 
Tom’s countenance brightened as lie rejoined, with a tone and expres¬ 
sion which could only come from a genuine son of Erin, ‘Sure, an’ was 
not me mother a Mackintosh ? ’ ” 

Tom’s wound did not heal, and he felt himself slowly wasting away. 
“I do not fear death, your honour,” he said to Colonel Tod, ‘‘and 
could I get my life ^vritten and my boy sent to Calcutta I should die 
contented.” At length he expressed a desire to return to Jaipur, and 
everything necessary was provided him ; but he bad not long ^luittcd 
tho camp before despah overtook him, and, throwing away his olotlies, 
he took up his post in a deserted tomb and proclaimed himself a 
Fakir, In this condition lie was discovered by tho wife of Bindhia’a' 
General, Jean Baptiste Filoze. She acted the good Samaiutau towards 
him, but it was too late, and poor Tom Legge died shortly afterwards 
in tlie 3 ^ear 1808. Alan I the pity of it that his book was never written. 
Literature might have been the richer by another work like “^Tom 
Coryat’e Crudities.”. 

Le Mabchant, Captain [also written Le Marchand].-—Captain Lo 
..;Maichant was a Frenchman, and entered De Boigne’s service about 
'4the year 1702, In 1794 he had risen to the rank of captain, and was 
i^*'awing Its. 300 a month pay. Four years later Perron appointed him 
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Profocfc” of Delhi, ami tliero, in command of two battalions, bo 
faitlifully discharged the trust reposed in him, and proved himself an 
iictivo and diligeut ofticor. Ho died in Novombor, 1709, and his widow 
asBunied tho command of hia battalions, and refused to siirrondor 
them to n. successor. la March, IBOO, a Native was appointed to tho 
post, but tho spirited widow declined to rocognise his authority, and 
Perron was obliged to send Einiiiua Felix Smith to dislodge the defiant 
lady. She had taken up a strong position, and fortified it with four 
guns, but dospito her gallant resistance she was eventually compelled 
to surrender, after having held her late husband's appointment for four 
months. The custom of a widow succeeding to the oominand aiid 
oinolumouts enjoyed by her husband was not an uncommon one in 
India. The example of tho Begum Somni naturally suggests itself, 
but others can be adduced as illustrating this somewhat singular system 
of succession. There was in 1790 in the Peshwa’s service a coips 
commanded by a European named Yvon, on whoso death an English- 
man named Eobiuaon was appointed to succeed him. But Mi*s. Y^von 
immediately hurried to Dharwar, where tho corps was stationed, 
deposed Bobiuson, caused him to be imprisoned, and assumed the 
command herself. Another instance occurred in the service of Haidar 
AU of Mysore. A Portugese officer named Moquiuez, who had on 
one occasion rendered sigutd service to tho prince, was slain in a battle 
with the IVIaratlids. Haidar Ali immediately conferred the command 
. of bis battalion upon the widow, Madame Mequlnez, and invested 
her with the rank of colonel, which she was to enjoy until her son 
became old enough for tho post. This lady accompanied the regiment 
everywhere ; its colours wore carried to her house, and she hod a 
private sentinel at her door. She received tho pay of the force, and 
caused it to bo distributed, and the deductions made from it, in her 
own presence. When the regiment was drilled and paraded she 
inspected it herself, hut in time of war her second in command led it 
into action. Her fate w^as rather a humiliating one. She married a 
“mongrel Portugese sergeant”; whereupon Haidar Ali reduced her 
trO a sergeant’s rank and pay, because, by her own voluntary action, 
she had degraded herself I 


Lestinkau, Monsieur [also written Lesteneau].-—Lcstmoau was a 
Frenchman, and commanded a regular corps in the service of Banjit 
Singh, the Kdjah of fclxe Jilts, about the year 1788. After tlxe defeat of 
Lals6t, Madhoji Sind hia entered into an alliance with Banjit Singh, 
and thus it happened that Mo^ieur Lestineau’s corps acted with the 
M^irathas iu the battles of Chakstuia and Agra. In the former hip 
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^ were stationod on the right wing, and shared with De Boigne’s 
two battalions the barren hononrs of the day, and after making a 
stauncli and gallant resistance, were forced to rttiro owing to the 
deseiliion of the Mardtha cavalry. Lostiueau and his corps accom¬ 
panied the Mardtlids to Delhi after the victory of Agra, and he was 
detaclied to assist in the pursuit of Qhuldm Kadir, who had fled to 
Meerut. When Ghuldm was captured, his saddle-bags, stuffed with 
tlae jewels which the miscreant had looted from the Emperor's palace, 
fell into Lestinoau’s bands, who with these, and tho pay of his 
battalion, absconded shortly after liis return to the capital. Ho 
reached British territory in safety, and eventually found his way to 
Europe, with his ill-gotten wealth. 


Le Vassoult, Colonel [spelt also Le Vassou, Lo Vaisseau, Le 
Vaisseaux, Lo Vaissaux, Le Vassoo].-- Le Vassoult—assuming this to 
be the proper orthography of bis name—was a Frenchman, and a 
person of talent, good birth, and pride of character. He entered the 
Begum Somru’s corps, and after rendering his mistress essential ser¬ 
vice in tho management of her artillery, was promoted to the command 
of it in 1798. Two years later, in order to obtain complete control of 
her party, ho married the Begilm, He always felt a profound con¬ 
tempt for the officers in tho force, and refused to sit at meals with 
them, treating them in a haughty manner, and attempting to reform 
the character of the troops with stem severity. This speedily led to 
a mutiny, aud Le Vassoult lost his life under circumstances which 
will found fully related under the heading of Sombre.” 

LtroAN, Captain [also spelt Luocanj.—Captain Lucan was an Irish¬ 
man, and an officer in Perron’s army. When the war of 1808 
occurred, he availed himself of the Governor-Gonoral’s proclamation, 
and left Sindhia’s service. At the storm of Aligarh he volunteered to 
show Lord Lake’s troops the way to the gate, and tho Oommander-in- 
cliiof mentions him in the following terms in his despatch of the 4th 
of September, 1803, announcing the capture of the fortress:—'‘I feel I 
shall be wanting in justice to the merits of Mr. Lucan, a native of Groat 
Britain, who recently quitted the service of Sindhia to avoid serving 
against his country, were I not to recommend him to your Lordship’s 
particular attention. He gallantly undertook to lead Colonel Monson^s 
storming party to tho gate, and point out the road through the fort, 
W'hich he effected in a most gallant manner, and Colonel Monson has 
reported liaving received infinite benefit from his seiwice.’’ Lucan 
was rewarded with a commission in tho 74th Begimout, and a donation 
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’"’'^^113.24,000—“ for tho job,’’ ns Skinner aomewhat disparagingly puts 
it. General Lake mentiona Lucan again in bis despatch of the 10th 
of October following:—“To Mr, Lucan’s information and exertions on 
this occasion [th6 battle before Agra] as well as on every other, I 
feel myself very ninoh indebted.'’ Subse(inently Captain, or as ho 
ought perhaps to be called, Lieutenant Lucan was appointed to tlio 
command of a barge body of irregular cavalry, and attached to the 
force under Colonel Monaon, which was employed in keei)ing Holkar 
in chock. Monson met with a disastrous defeat after a short 
campaign in Holkar’s tezxitoi’y, and Lucan was detached to pro¬ 
tect his rear. When the troops were leaving Bainpfira he might 
liave saved himself if he had retreated directly Jaswant BAo’s advance 
guard came in sight. But ho desired to win a name for himself, and 
thought ho might do so by making a brilliant charge before falling 
back. Ho was desertod by most of his men, and soon surrounded by 
Ilolkar’a best cavalry, and after sustaining a gallant fight, in which 
Ilia few faithful troops were out to pieces, ho was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Ho was confined at Kotah, and shortly afteiuvai'ds died, 
according to various accounts, by poison, by torture, or from the 
eiffocts of bis wounds. In tho “ Life of Amir Khan,” by Bhosawan Lai, 
it is made to appear that liUcan fell in hand-to-hand conflict with 
Holkar liirasolf, and the apocryphal exploit is commemorated by 
some Persian verses, of which Prinsep gives the following metrical 
translation 


“ The Mnharaj at Lucan flew, 

As swoops tho falcon on its prey» 

His water-tompered blade he drew 
And streams of gushing blood found way ! 

The broken host took flight and fled. 

Death waa among thorn frooly dealt, 

Soi>oys and soldiers, black ami white, 

The .sword's kooji edge in plenty felt. 

A Raging Lion, Joswunt Bfio, 

Came upon Lucan, brave and hold, 

And striking at his neck one blow, 

Hia head upon the groon award rolled. 

Tlie army saw their lead*'r's fate 
And fortjiwith in confusion turned ; 

Suoli the reward of those, whose hate, 

Like Lucan's against Holkar burned,’' 
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perbapfi, well to montion that, clGspito thefio oicoumstantial 
and gory details, the above incident is piu’cly imaginary* 


MacIntykk, Captain. —Nothing is known of this adventurer, except 
that.he was an ofiicer in Hessing’s or Filoze’s brigades, and was 
(letaolied by Sinilhia in Juno, 1801, to support the former at Ujjaiu 
with two battalions. He was cut oil by Jaswant Biio ITolkar at 
Niiri, twenty-seven miles distant from the capital, and compelled to 
surrender. 


MacKknzie, Lieutenant.-- Lieutenant MacKenzie was an officer 
commanding a battalion in Perron’s Third llrigado under Bourguion, 
He was present during the campaign against Tliomas, and behaved 
with gallantry at the final assault on Hansi, where ho was wounded. 


Madoc, Coloneu [spelt also Mddoc].—Next to Sombre’s, Madoc’s 
was tho oldest “ party " in Hindufitan, Madoc was an illiterato and 
ignorant Frenchman, who had formerly been a private in the French 
army in Southern India, from which he deserted in 1774, and found 
liie way to Delhi, where he entered the Borvice of Najaf Kh4n, for 
whom he raised a corps of five battalions of infantry, 600 cavaby, and 
20 guns. He gathered around him several very respectable and oom- 
potent odicers, amongst whom were the Count de Moidavi*e and the 
Chevaliers Dudrenec and Crossy. Colonel Malleson states that Madoc 
commenced his career as early as 1757, and that he was one of Sombr^^'s 
officers, and sexved at the battle of Buxar. He was a gallant man, but 
deficient in military knowledge, and with more enterprise and bravery 
than prudence and science, and his battalions generally failed in tlieir 
attacks from the rash impetuosity of their commander. After leaving 
Najaf IChdn’s service, Madoc entered that of tho Bfxna of Gohad in 
1776, and a little later experienced a disastrous defeat in tho defiles 
of Biana in the M^watti district, where his force was attacked by a 
large band of Kohillas, during a heavy storm of rain, and annihilated, 
twelve of his European officers being killed, and all his guns and 
baggage captured. Madoc escaped by flight, and found refuge at 
b'atehpur, from whence ho repaired to Agra, and set to work to cast 
now guns and raise and discipline another corps. When it was ready 
for service, by a species of transaction not uncommon in those days, 
he sold it to tho Rana of Gohad in 1782, and its coruinand devolved 
on Major Sangster. Madoc, having realised a small fortune, retired 
to EnropCi whore be was not long afterwards killed in a duel. 
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.AitsuALLj James, Captain. —Captain Marshall was a Scotchman, 
and a gentleman of good family and education. He began life as a 
midshipman in the Company’s navy, but in a spirit of adventure left 
the sea, and took service with the Native princes, obtaining the 
command of a battalion in Hessing’s corps. Ho is spoken of by a 
contemporary as a hraro soldier, an intelligent officer, and a man of 
liberal sentiments and amiable manners. Little is known of his active 
career in Siridhia’s service, except that ho was one of the officers who 
was confined by the revolted troops at Agra in 1808, and it is probable 
ho was engaged in the war against George Thomas. Having sur¬ 
rendered to General Lake in terms of tlio Governoz’-Genorars procla¬ 
mation, ho way awarded a pension of Rs. 500 a month by the British 
Government, and shortly aftorwtirds apj>ointed to the command of 
some nowly-raisod levies, and sent to keep order in the Haridna 
distriot. He was shot tlirongh the lieart about the year 1804, wliilst 
gallantly storming a town, in the disohargo of his duty to his King and 
countrj’. “ Such characters are rarely seen,” writes Lewis Ferdinand 
Smith. “ I knew him long, and ho was esteemed and respected by all 
who wore acquziinted with liis many excellent and amiable qualities. 
He was cut olT in the flower of his life. As ho received the fatal ])nl]ot, 
he grasped tire hand of his friend, Captain Harriott, smiled at him, 
and dropped back dead.” 


Maetink, Claude, General [also written Claud Martin].—Claude 
Martino was a Frenchman. He was bom in the year 1782 at Lyons, 
wlioro hie father carried on tlie business of a silk manufacturer. It was 
intended that ho should follow the same calling, but liis adventurous 
spirit would not submit to so tame a career, and running away from 
home at an early ago, ho enlisted in the French azxny. He soon dis¬ 
tinguished liimself by his activity and energy, and was advanced from 
an infantry to a cavalry regiment. In 1757 the Count do Lally was 
appointed to the government of Pondicheri’y, and requiring volunteers 
for his bodyguard, Martine made application to be enrolled, and was 
accepted. Accompanying Lally to India, ho arrived there in 1758, 
but had not been long in the country before he began to exporionce 
trouble. Lally^s ideas of discipline were inordinately severe, and his 
behaviour and manners toward his Rubordinates harsh and tyrannical. 
His treatment might have been necessary, for a large portion of his 
bodyguard had been reomited from militai*y criminals and de 6 ertei *3 
under sentence, who were di-aftod into it as a punishment. But Lally’s 
storunoRa had the effect of increasing rather than diminishing the in- 
Bubordiuation, and when, a little later, Coote advanced and laid sioge 
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Pontlicliorry, the whole of the Governox-^s bodyguard deserted cn 
masso to the Er^glish, by whom they wore well received. Ou tlie 
return of the B ritish troops to Madras, Martino volunteered to raise a 
corps of Fremoh chassexirs from amongst the prisoners of war, for 
service u ider the Company's flag. His proposal was entertained, and 
lie received a commission as ensign. Shortly afterwards he was 
ordered to Bengal with his corps, but, during the voyage, the ship in 
which he sailed sprang a leak, and it was only with the greatest dihi- 
culty that he saved hia men in the boats, and eventually landed tlioin 
safely in Calcutta. In due courro ho was promoted to the rank of 
captain, but in 1764 his men mutinied, notwithstanding his exertions 
to keep them faithful, and the corps was broken'up. Marline’s conduct 
on thi:i occasion was greatly commended by the authorities, and, being 
an able draughtsman, ho was rewarded by an appointment in the 
noiiih-eastorn districts of Bengal, whore ho was sent to survey the 
country. Hia work was so satisfactory that, on its completion, a 
similar appointment was found for him in the province of Oudh. 

This was the tnrniug-point in his career, which had hitherto boon 
more eventful than profitable. Having fixed his headquarters at 
Lucknow, he omployod his leisure in exercising his ingenuity in 
several branches of mechanics, and, amongst otlier things, manufac¬ 
tured “ the first balloons that ever floated in the air of Asia.” This 
brought him under the notice of the Nawiib, who conceived so high an 
opinion of his abilities, and especially his skill in gunnery, that ho 
solicited permission from the Bpngal Government for Martiue’s ser¬ 
vices to be transferred to him, and this being granted, the adventurer 
was appointed superintendent of the Nawdb’s park of artille}’y and 
arsonol. 

Marline did not neglect the opportunities thus opened out to him, 
and speedily ingratiated himself w'ith his new' ina.^ter, whose con¬ 
fidential adviser he became, in the many political changes that tO(dv 
place in Oudh during tho xiext twenty years the Frenchman always 
contrived to remain on the right side, making himself indispensable 
in negotiations between the Nawab and the Company. At tho same 
time ho was careful not to push himselt" forward into public notice, 
prefening to remain the power behind the throne; and nlthougli he 
seldom appeared at Darbar, bo had more real influence than the 
Naw4b’s ministers in shaping tho course of events. 

Martino’s salaxy was largely increased, and he enjoyed, in addition, 
extensive sources of emolument, such as were always open to men in 
positions of confidonoo in the Native courts. He became the recog¬ 
nised channel for petitions from all who desired any favour from tho 
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Govorumont, find in thiti capacity enormous bribes and presents of 
great"value found their way into his hands. Ho educated the Nawdb 
into an appreciation of the products of Europe, and then acted as his 
agent in procuring them. He established extensive credits W’ith the 
Native bankers, and so obtained a large share in the profitablo public 
loans made to bis master. Finally his position at Court was esteemed 
so secure that, in a country distracted by war and internal troubles, 
lie soon became a sort of “ safe deposit ” for the valuables of the 
Nawdb’s subjects, charging a corainiHsiou of 13 per cent, for the 
custody of articles oomraittod to his care. By these and similar 
methods ho acquired an immense fortune during his long residence at 
Lucknow. 

Martine’fi pleasure in life seems to have been limited to the mere 
accumulation of riches, for ho derived none from spending them. 
In Ills peculiar way he was sufticientiy hosxntahle, but his table was 
not calculated bo attract guests, either by the elegance of the enter¬ 
tainment or the geniality of the host. Of his private bounty duiing 
liis life very few instancos are recorded, though it is known that from 
time to time he assisted his family at Lyons. The principal object of 
his ambition or vanity seems to have been the attaimnent of military 
rank, a fact the truth of which is emphasised by the epitaph he wrote 
for his own tomb. During the time he resided at Lucknow his pro¬ 
motion in the Company’s seiwice contiimed ; for although ho 
relinquished his pay and nllov/nnces, he retained his commission. 
In 17‘J0, at the oommencoraent of the first war with Tipu Sultan, ho 
presented tho Company with a number of Bno horses to mount a 
troop of cavalry, and in return wna gazetted to tho rank of colonel, 
thus achieving the object for which tho gift was made. Six years 
lator, when tlie Company’s officers received brevet rank from the 
King, Martino’s name was included in tho Gazette, and to his infinite 
satisfaction he became a major-general. Lord Teignmouth described 
him in 1797 as a man of much penetration and observation, w'hose 
language would be elegant if it corresponded with his ideas; but he 
talked very broken English, interlarding every sentence with What 
do you call it ? ”—“ Do you see ‘? 

Amongst the most remarkable points connected with Martine was 
his house at Lucknow, which was a castellated edifice built on the banks 
of the Ivivor Gumti, and designed for defence if necessary. It was 
constructed strictly on hygienic principles, for it contained a series of 
rooms—or flats, as wo should call them in these modem days— 
adapted to the varying temperature of the different seasons of the 
year. Thus in the hot season he resided in a subterranean suite of 
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[ambers, wldcb were always cool anil sheltered from the fierce glare 
and heat oirtside, When the rainy season came on, ho ascended to an 
upper story high above the ground level and its miihtria. In the 
cold weather he changed quarters again, and dosconded to the ground- 
floor. The house was fitted with many curious mechanical con¬ 
trivances for comfort; the coiJings of the different apartments were 
formed of elliptic arches, ornamented most elaborately, whilst the 
exterior decorations were equally fanoifnl and florid. The furnitaro 
was on a par witli the building, and the walls of the rooms were 
covered with glasses, xirints, and pictures, estimated at many thousand 
pounds in value. Not the least curious feature in this building— 
which was called Conatantia, horn the motto Lahore et Conatayitia 
carved on its front—was a room containing a vault designed for 
Mpjrtiue’s place of sepulture. lie built this because the Nawiib refused 
to pay him the price he asked for tho edifice; whereupon, in a fit 
of pique, he declared that his tomb should bo handsomer than any 
palace in the kingdom. His subsequent interment therein had tho 
effect of desecrating the place in the eyes of the Muhammadans, for 
no followers of tho Prophet can inhabit a tomb. 

For the last fifteen years of his life Martine suffered greatly from 
stone. He cured himself once by a successful though crude and 
painful course of treatment; but a recurrence of the disease ter- 
miiiated his life in the year 1800, at the ago of sixty-two. 

On the let of January of tlie same year he executed an extra¬ 
ordinary wUl, which he drew up himaolf. It contained over forty 
clauses, and began by acknowledgitig with penitence that self-mterest 
had been his guiOing pjrinciple through life. His fortune, amounting 
to nearly half a iniUion sterling, he bequeaUied in innumerable 
legacies. Amongst them were three to the poor of Calcutta, Glian- 
dernagore, and Lucknow, the interest of which was to be doled daily 
at certain fixed places, distinguished by tablets bearmg an inscription 
in English, French, or Persian, according to the location, and notifying 
that the alms distributed were tbe gift of General Martine, and to 
be so disbursed in perpetuity. He left a large sum in trust to tbe 
Government of Bengal for the establishment and endowment of a 
school to be called La Martinierc, which still exists, and where on tho 
anniversary of his death a sermon was to bo preached, foUowed by a 
public dinner, at which the toast of ‘^The Memory of the Founder 
was to be drunk in solemn ehence. To his relatives aud the town of 
Lyons he bequeathed large legacies, and two separate sums to that 
city and Calcutta, their interest to be devoted to releasing poor 
debtors from gaol on the anniversary of his death. He lott directions 
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Constanfcia should never be 
leum for his remains, and he committed it to tho care of the niling 
power in the counti^ for the time being. Such were the elaborate 
procaatioDs taken by this oooentrio man to keep his memory alive aiid 
hand it down to posterity. 

The thirtieth clause in his will was perhaps the most remarkable of 
all. It ran as follows ; “ When I am dead, I request that my body 
may bo salted, pnt in spirits, or embalmed, and afterwards deposited 
in a leaden coffin made of some eliect lead in my godown, which is 
to be put in another of sissoo wood, and then deposited in tlie cave in 
tho small round room north-east in Constantia, with two foot of 
masonry raised above it, which is to bear tho following inscription:— 

“Major-General Claude Martine, 

Born at Lyons, January, 1788. 

Amvod in India as a common soldier, and died at [Lucknow, tho 
18th of September, 1800] a major-general; 
and he is buried in this tomb. 

Pray for his soul.’* 

His witches were faithfully fulhllod, and when Lady Fanny Parkes 
visited tlie tomb in 1881 she mentions that a bust of the General 
adorned the vault, lights were constantly burning before the tomb, 
and tho figures of four Sipahis, as large as life, with their arms 
reversed, stood in niches at the side of tho monument. In tlie 
centre of the vault was a large plain slab bearing tlie inscription 
above recorded. 

Perohivnco it sufficiently summarises Mar tine’s life, for his career 
was disfigured by ranch that w'as ignoble and inglorious. Yet, conning 
it after the lapse of nearly a hundred years, one cannot help reilecting 
on the achievements of the man epitomised in the few terse words. 
Dynasties have died out, thrones have tottered and fallen, kingdoms 
have crumbled into dust and boon forgotten Kinco this private soldier 
sought to perpetuate his name; and it is not an unploasing thought 
that the atonement of his testamentary charity still keeps alive tho 
pious memory of the founder of La Martiniere. 

Montague, Edwari', Lieutenant. —Lieutenant Montague was the 
son of Colonel Montague, of the Bengal Artillery, and an officer in 
Hessing’s brigade. He was killed at the battle of Ujjain in 1801. 
He is described in an obituary notice publislied at the time as a most 
accompliehod young man, who iiad been educated at the Bo 5 "al 
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Academy at Kenerngtou, and rooeivecl a more amide 
cduoation than was generally esteemed necessary for^ the ai'iny. 
Tempora muiaiitur; as witness the groups of great-brained, young 
aspirants, who periodically clufiW ^ound the doors of Burlington 
House to prove their suilicient intelleotual powers. 


Morris, John. —John Morris was an Englishman, and commanded 
one of George Thomas’s battalions. He ia only mentioned once m 
Thomas’s memoirs—namely, in the description of the battle of 
Fatehpur, where he distinguished himself and was wounded. “ Ho 
was a brave man,” wrote his mastor, ‘‘ but better adapted to con¬ 
duct a forlorn hope than direct the motions of troops on tlie field of 
battle/’ 


pAihH, Captain. —There appear to have been two olficers of this 
name. One, a captain in the Chevalier Diulrenoo’s corps, was killed at 
the battle of Malpura in 17119, in tlie chargo of Riithor cavalry that 
overwhelmed the force; the other, a lieutenant in Perron’s Fo^th 
Brigade, was wounded in the storm of Sounds, in 1801. As boih inci¬ 
dents are gleaned from Skinner’s memoirs, it is possible that they 
refer to one and the same individual, and that he was only wounded, 
not killed, in the first action. 


Pauly, Colonel (Paoli).— Colonel Pauly was a German, and selected 
by the Begum Soraru to command her husband’s party after Sombre’s 
death in 1778. Re engaged too much in Oriental politics, and osponsod 
the ca\iflo of Prince Jiwan Bakbt, who, in 17B2, desired to rid Shah 
'Aiam of some of his unruly nobles, and undertook to seouro the arrest 
of a pow’erfui minister named Mirza Sh&li Khan; whereupon the 
latte fied, and the Plmperor appointed Jiwan Bakht Amir-dl-Umra, 
or Chief of the Nobles. But Mirza Sh^fi entered into an alliance with 
several other rebel nobles, and, collecting a largo araiy, rnarched against 
Deibi, sending foiward a vakil to Shall ’Alam, demanding his restora¬ 
tion to power. The Emperor was intimidated, and summoned a council, 
at which Jiwan Bakht proposed to saUy forth and fight the rebels, a 
line of action which Pauly strongly supported, undertaking to defeat 
Mirza Shufi’s following wicli his battalions of regulars. But the 
Emperor was too frightened to act boldly, and ordered Pauly to 
enter into an amicable arrangement. The Gorman obeyed, and a 
general reconciliation of all parties was outwardly agreed to, but 
scarcely had Pauly entered the rebels’ camp to arrange for carrying 
the agreement into effect, than a party of horse, who bad been placed 





in ambuBcaclo, foil upon him, and, dispersing his escort, “ by a bloody 
process cut off the head of ^ir. Pauly,” 


Pkdron, Colonel. —Colonel Pedron was a P'renoliman, and a 
native of Hcnnebon, near L’Orient. Ho served in Monsieur Iiaw’s 
corps at Lucknow in 1760. Law, it may be mentioned, was a son of 
the financial genius known as Mississippi” Law, whose speculative 
enterprises in PVance produced a parallel to our South Sea Bubble in 
England. Law was at Chainlernagoro in 1756 when Olive captured it, 
but managed to make his escape into tho Upper Provinces with about 
yoO of his countrymen, whom he kept together till the year 1761, 
when he was defeated and forced to surrender to Major Carnao. But 
prior to tliis a great number of his Europeans deserted, and amongst 
them was Pedron, who returned to Oudh, and took service with tlio 
Nawdb Wazir at Lucknow. When the French wore expelled from 
tliat ruler’s dominions at tho instigation of the English, Pedron ob¬ 
tained employment under the lUjah of Berar. After this a great 
blank occurs in his history, for ho is not hea-rd of agaiu till 1790, when 
he entered De Boigne’s First Brigade as a lieutenant, and was posted 
to Mattra, and shortly afterwards purchased liis majority. In. 1795 
ho was promoted to the command of the Third Brigade, and must 
have been a man of considerably over fifty yoars of age. In 1799 ho 
was engaged in the siege of Dellii, which the Native commandant, 
despite Sindhians orders, refused to deliver over to Perron. After a 
blockade of five weeks tho gates wore opened ” to the impulso of gold,’’ 
but whether to Pedron or to Sutherland is doubtful, as the honour has 
been assigned to both. In 1800 Pedron raised the Fourth Brigade 
when the threatened invasion of Hindustan by Zemdn Shah caused 
I’enron to increase his army, llis next service was against Lakwa 
Dada at Souuda in 1801, but ho affected so little with his eight ba ttalions 
that Perron proceeded in person to the seat of war, and stormed the 
rebel chiefs entrenchments. Soon after this hostilities were declared 
against George Thomas, and when Bourguieu demonstratod his utter 
incapacity, Pedron was sent to supersede him. That he was success¬ 
ful was again due, in a great measure, to the ” impulse of gold”—a 
metal in which he seems to have had more faith than in steel, for he 
displayed little military talent, and no ooimrge, whilst the methods he 
adopted of tampering with Thomas’s troops were not such as conmu iid 
themselves to European notions of hoiiourtible warfare. But he gained 
his ends, and after Thomas’s ffight to HAusi, made over the command 
to Bourgoieu again, and returned to Aligarh to recruit his brigade, 
which bad been w'eakoned by casualties and transfers to the Third. 
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erfi liG remniiietl for eighteen months in charge of Porrou^s head* 
quarters, and wlien the rupture with the British Government occurred 
in 1808 he was entrusted with the defence of the fort, and was the 
recipient of the famous letter from Perron which exhorted him to 
hold the place while one stone remained upon another. But this 
desperate resolution was not in Podron, and he was anxious to sur¬ 
render without a blow, and only prevented from doing so by the spirit 
of the troops under him, who, on the first indication of his weakness, 
deposed and confined him, and oleotod a llajput named Baji Itilo to 
the command, Aligarh was taken by storm on the 4tli of September, 
and Pedron was made a prisoner of war, or to be more exact, was 
transferred from MarathA to Englisb. bondage. Thom describes him 
as “ an elderly man, clad in a green jacket, with gold lace and epau¬ 
lettes ”—w'hich is the last record discovered of this adventurer. 


Pu.LET, J., Captain. —Captain Fillet was a Frenchman, in Les- 
tinoau’s corps, in the service of tho Rdna of Gohad, to the command 
of which ho succeeded by seniority when Lestiueau absconded after 
securing GiUam KAdii*’s saddle-bags. He was, however, unable to 
control the men, who broke into mutiny and were disbanded. Fillet 
subsequently entered the service of the EAjah of Jaipur, and about tho 
year 17U4 made a long report to tho British Government on the 
resources of that country, with a view to an alliance. As tho leading 
feature of the proposal was that the Rajali should keep up an army of 
60,000 luon, and tho Company pay for it, it did not receive that atten* 
tiou which doubtless both Partab Sing and Fillet fondly hoped. 


PinoN, Colonel [ofton mis-spelt Perron].—Colonel Ph'on, who is 
constantly confounded in historical books with Genera! Perron, was a 
native of Alsaco. He was in tho service of the Nizam of Haidarabrid, 
and second in command to tho famous adventurer Raymond, who 
raised u brigade of seventeen battalions for that nxler, Piron was an 
outrageous Jacobin, cord in close touch with the French Republican 
faction in My sore. On Raymond's death, in March, 1798, ho succeeded 
to the coiiiinand of the 14,000 men comprising the force, which v. as 
supported hy a. Jaldail yielding eighteen lakhs of rupees annually, and 
included a strong train of artillery and a complete military equipment. 
One of his first acts was to send to Penon, yindhia'a general, a silver 
tree and Cap of Liberty as a Bouvenir. His corps always hoisted the 
French national flag, and the lapels and epaulcttcB of the Sepoys’ 
uniforms W'ero embroidered w’tii the xvords Liberty et Constitution, 
Pirou and all his oflBcers entertained ambitious designs, and c^m8idered 
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themselves as forwarding the interests of France. Their nndisgnlsea 
hostility to the English and pronounced i)rinciples soon compelled 
Lord \V<dlesley to take action against them, and he determined to 
effect the disbandment of the force. Lieutenant-Colonel Boberts, 
assisted by John Malcolm, was told off for the task, and effected it with 
complete success on the 22dc1 of October, 1708, the operation being 
facilitated by tlie fact of the troops being in a state of open mutiny, 
and Piron and his othcers in danger. The following account of 
tho dispersal of this “ French Aimay(as Lord Wollosley calls it) is 
extracted from Kaye’s ** Life of Malcolm/’ 

Having reported to Colonel Boberts the favourable aspect of 
affairs, Malcolm drew up his detachment on tho heights facing the 
French lines. There he was speedily joined by the European officers 
of the French corps, elate with joy at their escape from tho hands of 
their inffuiato soldiery, and actually, in the conjuncture that had 
arisen, regarding the English as friends and deliverers, Tho rest was 
soon accomplished. Tho Sepoys left their guns, laid down their arm.s, 
and in the presence of the two lines of British troops, moved off in a 
deep ooiumn to a flag planted on the right of the ground. Not a shot 
was fired, not a drop of blood was shed. Eleven or twelve thousand 
men were dispersed in a few hours; and before sunset the whole can¬ 
tonment, with all their storehouses, arsenals, gun foundries, and powder 
mills, were completely in our possession. The celebrated French 
corps of Hydrabad had passed into tradition.” 

Piron and his compatriots confessed themselves very grateful, not 
only for their rescue from a grave peril, but for the humanity with 
wliich they were subsequently treated. It is difficult to estimate the 
exact qualities of this adventurer. Major Kirkpatrick, the Kesident 
at Haidarabad, writing in 1797, describes him as younger than Bay- 
luond, and far more enterprising and active, and particularly fond 
of the military profession. But Sir John Malcolm, then Kirkpatrick’s 
assistant, who had equally good opportunities of forming an opinion, 
records that “ Piron is a rough, violent democrat, a man with more 
hostile dispositions to us tb n his predecessor Baymond, but less 
dangerous; being a stranger to that temper and those conciliatory 
mmmors by which the latter won liis way to greatness. Piron has 
no ability, and bis authority is far from being generally acknow¬ 
ledged.” Events proved Piron was totally unfitted to step into the 
post made vacant by BaymondV, death. He died at Chandernagore 
in 1805. 

Plumkt, MiWOR.— Major Pliunet was a Frenchman and a gentle- 
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qualities which were seldom united in tlie Mahratta 
Empire.” Such is Smith’s diclitm, Plamet raised a party for 
Jaswaut Edo Holkar in 1708, aud liad a principal share in seouriiig 
tho victory of XTjjain, although a short time previously ho had sustained 
a roverso whan Iio attacked Major Brownrigg’s position on the Narbada. 
According to one historian, he,was wounded and taken prisoner in 
the latter affair, and not present at Ujjain; but another, with equal 
insistence, accords to him tho honour of that day. He soon found 
Holkar “ too cruel, cunning, capricious, and ungrateful,” and left his 
service. Major Ambrose states that Pliunet deserted his chief on the 
eve of the battle of Indore, and so oouducod to tho defeat which 
JaBwant Bdo sustained, and that this bohavionr caused Holkar to 
brand all Frenchmen as ” Duggorbdz,’^ or Faithless. Major Plumet, 
after his brief career in tho Deccan, retired to the Isle of France. 

PoHLMAN, Colonel [also written Pbolman and BalauiauJ.—Colonel 
Pohhnan was a native of Hanover, and a sergeant in a regiment coni- 
posecl of men of that nationality, formerly quartered at Madras, and 
one of Bovoral similar mercenary corps of foroignore in the Company’s 
aervice, such as Doxat’s Chasseurs, the Swiss Begiimnt de Meuron, 
and Claude Martine’s company. Pohlman entered Do Boigno’s brigades 
about tho year 1792 or 1793, and W'as a captain on the modest pay of 
Es. 200 a month in 1794. In April of the following year he was in 
command of a Najib battalion in the Second Brigade at Mattra, b) 
which James Skinner was posted when he first joined tlie service. 
Between this and 1799 he probably saw a good deal of service, for 
it is a period of which Skinnor has much to relate. Early in 1790 
Pon*on distnisted Sutherland, who was in command of the Second 
Brigade, and removed him from his post, which he bestowed on 
Pohlman, who shortly afterwards sustained a severe reverse in 
pji unsuccessful attack upon the foil; of Sh4pdra, when six of Lis 
battalions were beaten back wuth a loss of two officers and 1,000 men 
killed and wounded. Eventually he captured tho place, when, it is 
pleasant to record, be treated the gallant Bajput gandson with great 
humanity tuul consideration, permitting them and their women-folk 
to march out with all the honours of war, and the respect due to their 
horoic defence. In the following May, Polilman commanded at the 
important battle of Malpura, when his force consisted of his own 
brigade of eight battahons, five of the Chevalier Dudrenec^s, and 6,000 
cavalry. Ho inflicted a severe defeat on Bfijah Partab Singh, and 
captured 74 of his guns. This was the action in which Dudrenec’a 
corps was ridden down by the Bathois, and the victory was solely due 
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to Pohlman’s good geueralship. For tho noxt two years lie appears 
to liavo been quartered in Bajputana, to enforce payment of tho 
tribute duo, and keep the country under control whilst Perron’s other 
])riga<los wore engaged in tho w^ars against Holkar, Lakwa Dfida, and 
Gooi-ge Thomas, in none of which Polilraan seems to have had any 
part. In 1802 ho escorted Peiron to Ujjain, and hero, for tho second 
time, superseded Sutherland, who was obliged to leave tho service 
owing to Perron’s hostility. Pohlnian and tho First Brigade remained 
with Sindhia in the Deccan till war broke out with the English. It 
is uncertain whether ho was in command of Sindliia’s infantry at the 
battle of Aesaye, in which his brigade foaght well, tho artillery being 
splendidly served, and tho men sustaining a stubborn fight against the 
genius of Wellesley and the valour of Bxitisli troops for three hours. 
Polilman eventually entered tho Company’s service, though without 
rank, and re-enlisted some of hm old soldiers to form an irregular 
infantiy corps. Ho is dosoribed as an exceedingly cheerful and enter¬ 
taining character, who lived in the style of an Indian prince, kept a 
seraglio, and always travelled on an elephant, attended by a guard of 
Mughals, all dressed alike in purple robes, and marching in die in the 
same way os a British cavalry regiment; notwithstanding which 
melodraiiiatio weakness, Polilman was oortainly one of Perron’s most 
competent oflloers. 


Baymond, Fuan<?ois de, General. —Francois de Baymond (whose 
name Colonol Mtdleson gives as Michel Joachim Marie Baymond) was 
born at Scrignac, in Gascony, in 1755. Ho came out to India eai'ly in 
life, and in 1775 obtained employment as sub-lieutenant in a battalion 
commanded by tho Chevalier de Lassf:, in the service of Haider AH 
of Mysore. Ilia conduct brought him to the notice of the militar 3 ^ 
authorities, and he received a commission as captain in tlie French 
army in 1783, and was appointed aide-de-camp to the famous Bussy. 
Three years later, on Biissy’s death, Baymond entered tho service of 
the Nizam iVli Khan of Ilaidarabad, for whom he raised a small 
0011)9 of 300 men, hivmg the weapons with which they were armed 
from a French merchant on the coast, at the rate of eight annas per 
mensem for each musket. When the confederate war against Tipu 
Sultan broke out, and the English, Mar&thAs, and the Nizam were 
leagued against the ruler of Mysore, Baymond’s command was I'aised 
to 700 men, and he distinguished himself so much in the campaign 
that be grew into great favour with Ali Khan, and his force was. 
augmented to 6,000 men, his own pay being increased to Bs. 5,000 a 
month, At tlxe battle of Kardla in 1705 Raymond’s battalions 
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1,840 men, with 28 guns and 40 tumbrils. The regularity 
with which this force was paid enabled him to fill its ranks w’ith 
deserters from the Company’s services, to whom he held out tempting 
inducements. He is also said to have encouraged French prisoners 
of war on p^irolc to escape and take service under his flag. The 
battle of Kardla was tlie only occasion except the Mysore war in which, 
during a servico of seventeen years, Raymond mot a foreign foe. He 
was forced to retire from the field, hut was not defeated, for the retreat 
was solely due to tlie Nizam’s pusillinamity, and ordered at a moraenr. 
when Raymond’s battalions were stoutly and, peradventiire, succcss- 
fnlly holding Iheir owm. Ho was next employed in reducing to sub¬ 
mission the Nizamis rebellious son and heir, Ali JAh. In tliis he met 
with stout resistance, and was obliged to send for reinforceinents to 
one of Ilia subordinates named Baptiste, on being joined by whom liO 
quickly brought the expedition to a conclusion, and secured the person 
of Ali JAh, v/ho committed suicide, leaving Sikander Jiih heir to 
the throne. This Prince was accustomed to swear by the head of 
Raymond,” whom he regarded as the first of men, with the single 
detraction that ho belonged to a nation that had murdered its king 
and queen. After the battle of Kardla Raymond tried hard to obtmn 
the Karpa district, which would have enabled him to co-operate whh 
any French force making a descent on the Coromaudal coast, with or 
without the concurrence of the Nizam. He already possessed an im¬ 
mense military territorial assignment which yielded fifty-two lakhs of 
rupees a year, in addition to an estate or Jaghir of his own, the income 
of which was Ks. 50,000. His salary was princely, and in the style of 
his domestic life he collected round him every luxury and elegance 
within the reach of a European in India. Previous to his death 
he fmtlier increased his force, which he considered “ A Fi’ench body 
of troops, employed and subsidised by the Nizam,” to over 14,(X)0 
men, witli a complete train of artillery, chiefly brass ordnance, 
worked by a well-trkined corps of Europeans, and drawn by 0,000 
bullocks. His cavalry numbered GOO. Ho possessed, in his own 
right, all the guns and military equipage belonging to the force. Tho 
physique of his soldiers was not to be compared with that of the 
stalwart and warlike waridors whom Be Boigue and Perron enlisted 
from tho fine recruiting grounds of Upper India, but the men were 
well disciplined, and their parade appearance was good, wliLlst the 
Borvico itself was extremely popular with the Natives. 

Raymond was an ambitious and intriguing man, and one who 
understood the art of gaining his ends by engaging manners and 
conciliatory demeanour. After tho battle of Kardla ho bo-;an to 
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an almost kingly state, for his power made him the 
of Haiclarahad. All his regimental roturna were beaded Cor 2 >s d<s 
Erangois de Eay'tnondi and he was received in his own cantonments 
with a royal salute. He stood in a position which would have enabled 
him, in the event of the Nizam’s deatli, to elevate whon^he pleased to 
the throne, and the overpowering influence which he acquired in the 
country was a, serious menace to English interests. He was in close 
touch with the Government of France, and with Tijm Saltan of Mysore, 
and engaged in intrigues which had for their object an alliance against 
the British power in the Fast. He was also in correspondence witli 
some of the Emopean ofBoers in Sindhia’s aeiwioe, and an interesting 
letter exists whicli he addrf-ssed to Michael Filoze in Januai-y, 1798, 
on the subject of the troacherons soiznre of Nana Famavis, the 
Peshwa’s Piimo Minister. This is worth quoting as showing Kay- 
moiuVs honomable feelings, and because of a rather quaint adaptation 
it contains of the “Bights of Man” theory to eighteenth century Mardtha 
politics—probably the first and last tiino the argument was used in 
such a connection. “A report prevails,” writes Baymond, "that 
Nana Farnavis has been arrested contrary to the Bights of Man and 
to the clauses of the treaty for which yon [Filoze] were soourity. I have 
no other interest in speaking of this but that which I take for every 
European wliose reputation is dear to me.” Then he goes on to request 
Filoze to obtain the Nana’s restoration to liberty, and offers him a 
position and emoluments, “one-fourth more than you have with 
Scindia, and a jaghir of one lakh of rupees annually.” The reason 
of this liberality is not obvious in the letter, but it suggests many 
inferences. The epistle concludes : “ I will be shortly on your 
frontiers, when wo fhall be able to keep up a correspondence. Bun^ 
this letter if it should not suit you ; but wiite to me, Baymond.” 

Two montliB later Baymond died—according to some accounts by 
poison—at the early age of forty-three, and in the enjoyment of a 
degree of power and consequence never reached by any other military 
adventurer in Southern India. 

Baymond’s character has been variously estimated by difierent 
writers. Major Thom describes liim as “ a man of extensive know¬ 
ledge and equal activity.” Kayo, in his “ Life of Malcolm,” views 
his character in the following light; “ Raymond was a man of great 
ability and address. . . . Had ho lived tho taking of his men (in 1798) 
would not have been an easy task. . . . His troops were admirably 
disciplined and equipped. Their store-rooms well filled with arms 
and accoutrements, and clothing from Europe of excellent quality, 
and tliey could with ease have armed 12,000 more men in a few 
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They cast excellent cannon, and made serviceable muelcets 
in their different foundries, all of which, as well ae their powder- 
mills, were under the direction of able and sciontifio Europeans.” 
Malcolm’s opinion has ah-oady been quoted in another page, namely, 
that Baymdnd was a man of ” temper and conciliatory manners, by 
which he won his way to greatness.” But it has been reserved for a 
contemporary historian, on grounds which it is a little diflioult to 
understand, to elevate Kaymond to the position of a national hero. 
“ This remarkable man,” writes Colonel Malleson, is referred to by 
many English writers simply as ‘ an adventurer named Baymond. 
That he was an adventurer is true, but he was one in the best sense 
of the term—oiiivalrous, daring, trustworthy, and a splendid or¬ 
ganiser; one of those adventurers who, like Garibaldi in our own 
days, leave their mark on the history of the country in which their 
deeds have been achieved. . . . It may be said tliat no Indian Prince, 
nut even Madbajee Soindia, or his successor, Dowlub Bdo, over had a 
finer or more efiicient body of troops in bis service [than those wliich 
Baymond raised]. In the campaign against the Mohrnttas iu 1700 (?), 
it was Baymond and his troops who repulsed tlio charge of the 
Mahratta cavalry and would have beaten them back altogether bad 
not the Nizam and his troops abandoned the field. His reputation, 
groat at the time, still survives, and it may bo said with truth that 
the name of no European connected with India has survived sovonty- 
six years after the demise of his body, to live with such eternal greon- 
noss in tho hearts of the people of the country as does the name of 
Baymond in the memories and traditions of the groat families of 
Hy drab ad.” 

Those who have read those pages will Jmrdly feel inclined to agree 
with this estimate of Baymond’s superior talents as a military ad¬ 
venturer. A soldier of fortune is judged by his deeds, and Baymond’s 
achievements in tho tented field cannot for a moment bear comparison 
with tlioso of Be Boigne, Perron, or Thomas. 

Passing to the other side of tlie picture, wo have the opinion of 
Major Kirkpatrick, who was British Besident at Haidarabad in 1797, 
and wrote of Baymond as “by no means a man of vigorous mind or 
decided character, and very hard, and wanting libersdity in pecuniary 
matters, which makes him much disliked by all his officers, except 
one or two he favours. He never showed himseK to bo much of a 
soldier, but was artful, and bad an arrtmgiug head and conciliating 
manners when they suited his purpose.” Captain Fraser, in “ Our 
Faitliful Ally the Nizam,” describes Baymond as wanting in cliarao* 
tor, promptitude, and decision. Colonel Boatson, in his History of 
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t,he war with Tipu Saltan, liaB recorded tlio following opinion of the 
advontnror and lus party :—** The corps commanded by Colonel 
liayniond, which, during the last war in Mysore, amounted to no 
more than 1,5W men, was at that period eo defective in point of 
discipline as to bo rather an object of contempt than jealousy to the 
Government of India. It has gradually augmented its numbers and 
improved its discipline under the command of the late Monsieur 
Itaymond, until it nearly reached the number of 14,(XX), and had 
obtained a degree of discipline superior in every respect to tJiat of any 
Nalive infantry in India, excepting the Sepoys in the Company’s 
service. The cor]}S formed the largest and most eflioient branch of 
Iho military establishment of Ilia Highness the Nizam, and tho 
French officers had acipiired a considerable ascendancy in his do¬ 
minions and councils, and had manifested on several occasions the 


symptoms of a disposition so arrogant, overbearing, and adventurous, 
as to excite alarm in tho minds of His Highness and his ministers.” 

The last quotation must be from tho deBpatohof of the Marquis 
Wellesley. “ Haymond’s force was avowedly designed to cope with 
one De Boigno had created for the Mahrattas, and was organised on 
very Bimilar lines. Each rogunent was offioored by two Europeans, 
and there was a field train of fifty guns, and a small body of dis¬ 
ciplined cavalry attached. The former Tvas served by European 
gunners, many of them deserters from the Company’s service. The 
parade api>earance of the force was good, but tho discipline was far 
from strict, and the slackness in this respect, combined with the 
regularity of pay, xnado the service a very popular one with tho 
Natives, so that there was no difficulty in keeping tho brigade up to 
its full strength. All tho officers were Fronohmen, doverted to the 
doctrines of Jacobinism, and any amongst them who evinced Boyalist 
tendencies were speedily dismissed. They fought mider the French 
tlag, and tho Gap of Liberty was engraved on their buttons. Baymond 
was not a man of any great capacity or vigour, but in craft and 
intrigue be was an adept, and sustained his position by siUTOunding 
hirasolf with a few favourites, who supported him through thick and 
thin. With his other officers he was far from popular, being a hard 
man, and in pecuniary matters extremely illiberal; for, although ho 
derived vast revenues from enormous torritonal assignments, he could 
never divest himself of his inherent avarice and meanness.” 


lioBEKTy, Lieutenant. —Lieutenant Boberts was an Englislnnan, 
and commanded a battalion of infantry in De Boigne’s First Brigade 
in 1700. He was present at tho battles of Piithan and Merta, and 
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was soveroly woniuled at tlio latter by a missile from a weapon known 
as an organ,” and whicli consisted of several gun barrels so joined 
together as to fire at onoo. Wlioroby it would eoom tliat the Mitrail¬ 
leuse was of Bajputanio origin 1 

Kyak, Major.— -Tliis unfortimato officer was an Irishman, and 
conimanded a battalion in the service of Jaswant Bao ilolkar. His 
only claim to be remembered is as a victim to that oliiofs treaohory, 
for ho was one of the three British subjects who were cruelly 
beheaded in 1804 for refusing to take the field against their fellow 
countrymen. 

Salpjur, Colonel [also spelt Suleiir and Saleui'o].—Colonel Saleur 
was a Swiss or French officer, who sucoeeded to the command of the 
Begum Somru’s corps, after the suicide of Le Vassoult in 1795. Ho 
had taken no part in tlio mutiny which led to his predeoessoFs death, 
but had, on the contrary, done everything in his power to prevent it. 
He was described as the *‘only respectable officer” who signed the 
Covonaiit entered into between the Begum and her rebellious soldiery. 
Saleur, who had been in the force almost sinco its commencement, 
increased it.s strength to six battalions, with 40 guns and 200 cavalry, 
and in 1802 marched with five battalions to join Sindhia in the Deccan 
after tlie defeat of Ujjain. The men were in a state of inn tiny the 
whole way, as many of the colonel’s letters, written in French, to 
his mistress testified. When war broke out with the English, Saleur’s 
troops were with Sindhia, but only one battalion took part in the 
battle of Assaye, the other four having been left behind to guard the 
Marjith4 camp and baggage, and owing to this circumstance they 
escaped destruction; and Colonel Saleur marched them safely to 
Burlianpur, and from thence back to Sardhfina. Saleur was one of 
tho witnesses of the Begum’s marriage to Le Vas&oult in 1793, 

Sanoster, Major, —]Major Sangster was a Scotchman, and a person 
of skill and ingenuity. In 1782 ho obtained the command of the 
disciplined battalion of infantry which Madoo raised at Agra and 
sold to the Biina of Gohad. It consisted of 1,000 well-trained Sepoys 
and a respectable train of artillery. Sangster was skilled in tlie art 
of casting cannon, and those he turned out could compare with the 
best tho Company manufactured, whilst bis rnuakots, XJroduced at a 
cost of ten rupees each, were excellent in every respect. When De 
Boigne raised his first two battalions, he engaged Sangster (whoso 
master had been forced to surrender to Bindhia), and appointed him 
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Q ohargo of tbo arsoiial at Agra. He appears to have led a very 
busy life, for in process of lime other arsenals and naagaziues were 
establishod at UMro., Delhi, Gwalior, Kalpi, and .Goliad, of all of 
wliioh he had the superintendence. The cannon balls were cast at 
Gwalior, where there were very fine iron mines, and gunpowder was 
manufactured at Agra, the saltpetre and sulphur being imported from 
Bikanir. No mention of Saugster can be found after Do Boigno’s 
resignation, though in 1801 a report appears in one of the Persian 
journals that “ Lakwa D^da has employed Mr. Gangster’s sou to 
raise and discipline a battalion for him,” whioli seems to indicate 
that tlie father was still in the country. Young Gangster was probably 
ihe cadet ‘^Gongster” who smrondered to General Wellesley after the 
battle of Assayo. 


SuKPiiEHD, James, Colo^^el [known to the Natives as Jamus 8ahib]^ 
—James Shepherd was an Englisliman of unusual enterprise and 
courage. When hardly einorgod from childhood, he deserted his 
ship in Galcntta, and accompanied an officer to De Boigne’s camp in 
the quality of a menial servant. Ho afterwards lived in the same 
capacity with a gentleman at Fatohpur. Shepherd was described as 
well oaloulated for the Native service, being a good-looking man and 
endowed with pliability of temper. About 1799 he took service 
under Ainbaji Inglia, for whom he raised a bdgad© of regular 
infantry, which numborod five battalions, with 600 cavalry and 25 
guns. Ambaji was a penurious chief, and stinted his officer in 
money, or he would have created a much more efficient force than 
one which is sometimes alluded to as the “ragamuffin battalions.” 
Shepherd was engaged in the attack on Lakwa DAda^s position at 
Sounda in 1801, when he materially assisted in defeating that chief, 
but lost four of bis European officers killed or wounded—poor Bellasis 
amongst the former—and a great number ofiffilH men. He was 
detached to pursue Lakwa Ddda after his flight, and kept him m play 
during Perron’s campaign against George Thomas. It is a pity there 
is no detailed record of Shepherd’s services, for he is stated to have 
seen much and been frequently wounded. “Without birth, educa¬ 
tion, or protection,” writes Smith, “ ho rose from ohaciuity to con* 
sequence by liis bravery, his perseverance, and bis fidelity; liis 
diligent toil and bold enterprise deserved all the success ho won.” 
On the breaking out of the war with the Englisli, Shepherd and Li.s 
party passed oyer to the Company’s service, arid he distinguished 
himself in Bundolkliand in 1804, where ho gavo the celebrated Ereo- 
hooter Amir Ehan a soimd beating at Maltfvon Ghaut, and on the 24th 
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June completed hie discomfiture by entirely defeating and die- 
porBing bifl force near Kiinoh. Shepherds corps at tliis time consisted 
of 84Si) men, and was highly praised for its efficiency when General 
Lake reviewed it in 1806, 


Skinkkh, James, JjIeutenant*Colonel, O.B.—This compilation is 
so much indebted to ** The Military Memoirs of Lieutenant*Colonel 
James Skinner, that although that delightful and grapliio 

biograxdiy of the stout old adventurer exists, a sketch of his career 
must be included in tliose pages, and the following has been condensed 
from the above work : 

James Skinner was born in 1778» Ilis father was a native of 
Scotland, and an officer in the Company’s service, and his mother a 
Ilajputni, the daughter of a Eajput landholder in the Mir'.dxmr 
countvy, SJjo was taken prisoner in the war with Ohait Singh, the 
lUjah of Benares, during an action near Bijaigarh, and came under 
the protection of Ensign Skinner, to whom she boro six children, 
throe sons and three daughters* The latter wore all maniod to 
gentlemen iu tlie Company’s service. David, the eldest son, went to 
sea; James, the second, and tlie subject of this sketch, became a 
military adventurer; and Robert, the youngest, followed in liis 
footsteps. 

Skinner’s mother died by her own hand iu 1790, because it was 
decided that her daughters should he sent to school, and she con¬ 
ceived this would bo a violation of the sanctity of the purdah, and 
that their Rajput honour would bo destroyed in consequence. After 
her death Jamas and Robert were sent to a charity school, their 
flijtlier being still only a lieutenant, and unable to pay for their 
education. However, when be obtained his captaincy in 1798, he 
removed his son^ to a boarding-school, where the charge was Rs. 80 a 
mouth for each. Two years later James was bound apprentice to a 
printer, on a seven years’ indenture, and sent to the office to Joarn his 
ImsincsB. 

Three days sufficed to disgust him with Ins proposed calling, and 
he determined to run away to sea. On the third night he effected his 
escape, with sixpence in his pocket, on which ho contrived to live for 
six days. When his money was exhausted he wandered about the 
Calcutta bazaar, working for any one who would hire him, and for 
some time picked up a precarious living by caiTying loads or pulling 
the drill for Native carpenters at a pay of threepence a day. But 
before long ho was recognised by a servant of his elder sister, Mrs, 
Templeton, who forthwith bore him away to his master’s house, 
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getting a good rating from liis uncle, lie was set 
copy law papers, and remained so employed for three months, nnti 
his godfather, Colonel Biim, arrived at the Presidency. This gontlo- 
man. finding that young Skinner burned to be a soldier, gave him 
Ks. 800 and sent him to Cawnpore, where Captain Bkimier^s regiment 
was stationed, anil whither the Colonel was soon retiiniing. 

Here Skinner arrived in Apiil, 1795, and a fortnight later his 
godfather followed, and furniahed him with a letter of mtroduotion 
to General de Boigne at Koii. Proceeding there the youngster was 
very kindly received by the great man, who gave him an ensigji'fi 
appointment in his brigades, on a pay of Bs. 150 a month, and posted 
him to a Najib battalion, commanded by Captain Polihnau, at 
Mattra. 

Shortly after tins T)e Boigne retired, and the temporary command 
of the army devolved upon Colonel Robert Sutherland, who was at 
tlie bead of the Second Brigado,to which Skiimer’s battalion belonged. 
Bklmier’s first experience of active service was during a campaign in 
Biindelkliand, whore Sutherland and Lnkwa D.ida were engaged in 
reducing several refractory chiefs and rajahs to obedience. Here he 
assisted in ttvo field-battle.s, und the storm and oaptviro of five or six 
forts, which intensified liis military aspirations. He now made it 
his study to waster all the modes of Native warfare, and became pro¬ 
ficient in the use of the Marithii spear, the bow and arrow, and tbc 
flworfl oxercise. 

lu 1706 Perron was appointed U) the Bupreme command of tbe 
army of riinduBtan, and arrived at Mattra in Februaiy of the follow¬ 
ing year. Soon after this the rebeUion of the Blmis broke out, and a 
largo force was ordered to :v8seiuble at Gwalior, under Captain Butter¬ 
field, to which Skinner’e battalion was attached. The first action in 
the campaign was the battle of Chandkhori, whore, owi.ug to his 
desertion by the Mar^it,h4 cavalry, Butterfield was defeated and 
obliged to fall back with a i ^ss of 500 inon. Skinner defeuded his 
rear during tho retreat to a fort called Shdrgarh, behaving very 
gallantly in the face of great difiloulties and daugei'S, and bringing 
off liis guns with safety. For this lie received great commendation 
from Captain Butterfield, and General Perron hearing of it promoted 
him to the rank of lieutenant with tho pay of Its. 200 a month. 

The Bbuis had now been joined by Lakwa DMa, and retired to 
Chiturgarh in Udaipur, and thither Ambaji Inglia, the new MaratJi^ 
conimander-in-chief, followed them. Captain Butterfield was again 
ill command of tho infantry, and Skinner, now promoted to tho 
charge of two battalions, a^jcompanied him. A groat deal of 
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sKirSihing took place, but nothing deciaivo was effected. Nor wer.ri 
matters mended when Ambaji was joined by Colonel Sutherland and 
George Thomas, wlio had been tomporadly engaged by the duet. 
The campaign, which was not withoiit adventure for Skinner himsolt, 
•was cut short by political considerations, and Colonel Sutherland 
being suspected of treachery by Perron, was superseded, and his 
command conferred on Major Fohlmsn, an officer imder whom 
Skinner subsequently saw much sorvioo. It may be. observed that 
Skinner did not care much for Sutherland, and there was a quarrel 
between tbe two before the Colonel left the brigade. 

Soon after assuming command Pohiman was directed to take a 
fort called Jdjpur, which was in the possession of a refractory Kajput 
cliief named Kasri Singh. In the first assault he suffered a severe 
repulse, but four days later succeeded iu carrying the place by .storm. 
This was one of the hottest affairs Skinner was ever engaged m.. In 
Pohhnan’s life the name of this fort is given as SUapura on very good 
authority, but from internal evidence it seems more Ukoly tha« 
Skinuer’s location of the scene is tlie right one, there being a slronffi 
fort at Jajpur and none at Shtipura. From here the brigade inarobecU 
to Delhi, at the siege and oai)taro of which, as well as at that o 
Agra, Skinner was present, both cities having refused to acknowledge 
Perron’s authority. 

The next action in ■wliicli Skinnor was engaged was the battle ot 
Malpiira, in which he showed distinguished gallantry. Lord Wilham 
Bentinck, when he was Governor-General of India, mentions an 
incident in this battle in one of bis poUtical despatches to the Court 
of Directors on the subject of Skinner’^ public services. “I oauno 
refrain,” he writes, ” from relating an anecdote told me by an old 
Sirdar in the .Teypore service. He had a com.nand m the battle of 
Buxar in 17(14, and he must have been a hundred years ol ago ; but 
ho had still rotninod the erectuess of youth, a fine martial appearance, 
and Ilia faculties unimpaired. He descrihed to me, with a mauuor 
and expression glowing with gratitude, how iu the battle of Jeyporc. 
(i.e, Malpura), Colonel James Skinner, then a youth, le.l a charge 
of cavalry, captured a field battery which tiie Sirdar commauded, 
and then, by his hmnane and decided inierferenoo, saved Ins life. 
It is worthy of Skinner’s habitual modesty that ho does not relate 
tlii-s incident in his own description of the battle, but merely meuUons 
how he nearly lost his own life in the final repulse of the Rfithors, 
being attacked by one of them, wlio charged into tho centre of tho 
square and killed hit horse, Skinner only escaping ’’.I' 

an undignified retreat under a tumbril, After the battle Skmucr w as 
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to reconnoitre tho Jaipur camp, into wiiioh ho roJo boldly, 
only to find it deserted. Here bo looted two golden idols with 
diamond eyes, belonging to Edjah Partilb Singh, and trinkets to tlie 
value of Rs. 2,0(K), amongst them being “ a brass fish, with two 
ohovmm hanging down like moustaohios.” This cmuous object 
proved to be the Mahi inaratiby or Fish of Dignities^ a decorative 
symbol conferred by the Mughal emperors on riljahs of tho highest 
rank, and equivalent to the Three home tails of the Turkish Empire, 
or tho Button of tho Chinese mandarin. In this instance the decora¬ 
tion had been conferred on Rdjah Partfib Singh. Skinner presented 
this valuable acquisition to the Mardth6, General, and received in 
return a handsome hhilat and considerable oommeudation. 

A few days after this Penon joined the army, and Skinner visited 
Jaipur in his suite. Prom bore ho was detached, in independent 
command, to attack a fort near the CViambal river, belonging to a 
Rajpdt chief named Ram Pal Singh. On ni’riving before this place, 
he found the low mud walls so nearly level with tho crest of the 
glacis, that there was no touching the bastions with the battering 
train. He therefore opened trenches, and advanced by regular 
approaohos to tho glacis, and then ordered a mine to be carried under 
it. When this was sprung his three battalions rushed forward to the 
assault, and after one rather Fevei*e check tho place was taken. 
Skinner was next ordered to assist the Karaoli RAjah, who had fallen 
out with his neigh])Our of Uniilra, and hired soveral battalions, 
(amongst them Skinner’s from Perron), to fight his battles for him. 
The force consisted of six battalions of infantry, 2,OOC cavalry, and 
twenty guns; of these the only eflioieut troops wore Skinner’s. 

The scene of tho oamjiaign was between the territory of Tonk and 
the Bands river, and here the two armies came in sight of ono 
anothor. But the Karaoli chief was a coward,- and an impocunious 
ono to boot, and could not find money to xiay his mercenaries, who 
lieoanio so dissatisfied and insubordinate, that Skinner sent for roin- 
forcomeuts to Colonel Pohlman. But befovo they arrived th(' Unidra 
Rajah took advantage of the troubles in his enemy’s camp, and intri¬ 
gued with tho discontented levies, and a little later moved out to 
give battle; whereupon the whole of tho Karaoli infantry, with tho 
exception of Skinner’s battalion, deserted to tho enemy. 

On seeing this, Skinner oommoncod a retreat towards a deserted 
village in his rear, which ho gained with diiTionliy, drinng olf two 
of tho enemy’s battalions who charged him. Then the whole of their 
cavah’y and infantry, amounting to 6,000 men, came on to the attack, 
and upon this Skinner recognised it was hopeless to attempt to hold 
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tlTo^^age, So he deoidod to retreat, if possible, to Tonk, which was 
Fix miles distant, and evacuated liis position, but wau immediately 
attacked by the two battalions who had previously charged him, 
and were now aided by their cavalry. These Skinner repulsed, but 
not without the loss of one of his five guns, and his liorse was killed 
under him. The romaindor of the enemy now came up fast, and 
^Skinner found further progress impossible, so he drew up his men on 
a level plain, and then made them a short but spirited speech, telling 
them they could but die once, and exhorting them to fight, and, if 
needs be, fall like good and brave soldiers. 

Allowing the enemy to approach to within fifty yards, Skinner gave 
them a volley and then charged. Those in front gave way, and ho 
oaptuied thoir guns ; but tlieir flanks wheeled into action, and f]:alled 
liim terribly; whereupon Skinner threw his men into a square, and, 
as a last resource, attempted to gain some ravines about throe quarters 
of a mile away. But it was to no purpose ; the enemy, iuspiritod by 
fn*8 retrofit, charged again and again, captured three more of his 
guns, and destroyed so many of his men that he had but 800 and a 
single field piece loft, Driven to doeperation, ho cfdled on his men 
to make a final sally, but as ho was in the act of loading tliem forward 
ho was shot through the groin by a matchlock man, and fell to the 
ground, and the romntints of his bravo oat unfortunate battalion were 
destroyed. 

This happened about tliroo o^clock in the afternoon, and he did not 
regain con8ciou8ne.s8 till the next morning, when ho found himsolf 
despoiled of everything except his pantaloons. Around him wore 
heaps of his dead and wounded Native officers and soldiers, among 
tliem a Subabdar with his leg shot off below the knee, and a Jemadar 
w'ith a pike tiinist through the body. All were tortured with thirst, 
and unable to move } and thus they remained in liolpless agony 
tlirough the long hot day, praying for death. Niglit came at last, but 
neither release from suftering nor assistance. The moon was full and 
clear, and about midnight it was very cold. So dreadful did the 
night appear that Skinner vowed to himself that if ho survived it he 
would never go soldiering again, and if he lived to recover, that ho 
would build a clmrch to the God of his white father. Tiie wounded 
on ail sides wore moaning and crying out for water, and the jackals 
kept flitting about like ♦four-logged ghouls, tearing the dead, and 
coming closer and closer to the living, and wore only kept off by 
stones feebly thrown at them. 

Next morning an old man and woman came to Gie battlefield 
carrying a basket and a pot of water. To every wonndod man the 









gave a piece of joaii bread and a drink of wafer. This revived 
Skinner, but a?( the woman was a Chiimarin (an outcasto) the Snbab- 
(iar, wlio was a high-class Rajpiit, would tako nothing from her hands, 
saying that a little more or less suffering was nothing, and that he 
preferred to die unpolluted. 

Skinner was eventually reseiiod by a party of the Uniflra Rajah’s 
men, ^/ho came to tlio field to bury the dead, and send the wounded 
into camp. The poor Bnbahdar now got some water, and be and 
Skinner and the rest were lifted in sheets and taken to the Rajah's 
encampment. After a month the chief gave Skinner his liberty. 
It is pleasant to learn that the brave Subahdar also recovered, and 
tliat Skinner sent the poor Chumarin woman a present of a thousand 
rupees, and a message that ho considered her in the light of a mother. 

His wound now obliged Skinner to tako leave, and in February he 
went down to Calcutta, whore ho stayed several months with his 
sister, Mrs. Templeton, returning to his duties in the month of 
January, 1801. In the May following he w^as engaged in the storm 
of Souncla, having in the interval been transferred from the Second to 
the Third Biigade, which, under Podron, had been entrusted with this 
attack. The column to which Skinner was attached lost throe ofRcors 
and 1,000 men killed and wounded, but captured Lakwa DtVla’s guns. 
The casualties are Skinner’s, and the prudent reader will do well to 
divide all his figures by three or four, and sometimes more; but iu 
this sketch they are all given ns he estimates thorn. After the victory 
Skinner returned with his corps to Aligarh. 

Two months later he was again sent on active service, this time 
against George Thomas. The Third Brigade was now commanded by 
Louis Bourguien, an officer for whom Skinner had no respect w^bat- 
over. The events of the war have already been very fully detailed 
(chiefly from Skinner’s memoirs), and need not be repeated ; although 
it may be noted that Skinner considers the battle of Georgegarli the 
severest one in wrhich he was present dining his military career. liater 
on he had a creditable share in securing for Tliomas the terms which 
enabled him to sunender with honour to himself, and Skinner’s con¬ 
duct on this occasion, unassumingly related by himself, ia w'orthy of 
the highest praise. 

In March, 1802, Skinner, who had been posted back to his old 
brigade, tho.Second, accompanied Perron tor Ujjain, and was present 
at the memorable Darbar when Daulat Kiio Siudhia’s intended 
treachery was averted by the cunning and precaution of Porron. 
Skinner returned to Hindustan with the General, and a period of 
comparative inaction followod, till war broke out with the English in 
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iy 1808. On the 2Bth of that month all the British Bubjocts in 
Perron^s brigades were Bnmmarily dismissed the service, and a few 
days later Skinner joined General Lake^e camp, under circunistancea 
whioli his dark complexion rendered somewhat mortifying to tlie 
aimur propxe of a galiaut man. But this was oompensatod by the 
treatment he rocoivod from tlie Commander-in-chiof, who took a great 
fancy to him, and shortly afterwards, when 2,000 of I'erron’s Hindu¬ 
stani horse came over to the English after the battle of Delhi, 
ajjpointed him to the command. On this occasion occurred an inci¬ 
dent w'hicli shows how Skinner was beloved by bis soldiery. When 
the troopers wore asked whom they would have for their commander, 
with one voice they shouted —** Sikander Sahihy' tliat being the 
appellation, half name, half sobriquet, given Skinner by the Natives. 
His own cognomen they pronounced Js-/finncr, wliich they changed 
into SikandeVy associated in their minds vdih Alexander the Great, as 
a compliment to Skinner’s dauntless valour, wliich w'as a hye-word 
amongst them. 

With Skinner’s subsequent career it is not in tiie province of this 
compilation to deal. Pon'on’s 2,000 Hindiifitaiii horse beeaine a 
famous British irregular cavalry corps, known as Skinner's HorsCy 
or more familiarly and affectionately as The Yelloiu Boys, They and 
their leader covered themselves with glory during the next thirty 
years, and their exploits and achievements won for Skinner the sub¬ 
stantive rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Britioli Army, and the 
coveted distinction of the O.B. A valuable jaghir in the Aligarh 
district w’’aR also conferred upon him. For many years his head¬ 
quarters were at George Thomas’s old capital of HiUisi (ne.ar to w’liioh 
some of his descendants are still living), and he performed able service, 
although his after life was not unohequerod with some disappoint¬ 
ments which he did not deserve. He made a host of friends, and 
found many adniirers, amongst them such distinguished men as Loril 
Lake, Sir John Malcolm, Lord Metcalfe, Lord Min to, the Marquis of 
nastings, Lord Oombermere, and Lord William Bentinck. It is 
goodly roll of patrons and acquaintances for the offspring of a Com¬ 
pany’s ensign andaBajpufcui girl, and .one whose only introduction to 
high society was his own sterling worth ! 

M.a ny anecdotes are related of Skinner, but only two or thret? can 


be boro recorded. Perhaps his most remarkable characteristic was 
his modesty and inter contempt of all assumption. To the end of his 
life an old spoon was placed on his breakfast table every morning to 
remind him of his ow*n humble origin and early days. In fulfilment 
pf the vow he made on the battlefield of Unidra, to build a church to 
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6 God of hiB father if his life •were spared, he erected the edifice of 
St. .Tames at Delhi, at a cost of i*20,000, and in the same spirit of 
modest humility before noted, often expressed a desire that when he 
tlied he should be buriod, not within it, but under the door sill, so that 
all persons entering might trample upon the chief of sinnors." 

Bkinner^s domostio habits were in some respects more Muhammadan 
than Christian, and he left behind him a numerous family by sundry 
wives, of whom ho had at least fourteen. His eldest son, Hercules 
Skinner, was educated in England, and through the influence of Lord 
William Bentinok received a commission in the Hydrahad Contin¬ 
gent, much to his father’s delight. In 1836 Colonel Skinner was 
confirmed, and during his latter years was sincerely pious, constantly 
studying the Bible, and preparing himself for his end. He died at 
Hfinsi on tlio Ith of Deoembor, .1841, aged sixty-threo years, and was 
buried there with military honours. But a little later his remains 
wore disintorrod, and carried to Dtdhi to be dopositod by the side of 
his dearly loved friend and comrade, W^iiiam Fraser (brother to his 
biographox*), mader tlio altar of St. Jair Church. It had been his 
wish to be buried near Fraser, and it was felt proper that this w* ‘ 
should bo fulfilled. 

On the 17th of February 1842, accompanied by the whole of liis 
corps, and a groat concourse of people, the coffin was carried from Hilnsi 
to Sitaram-ka-Sarai, on the outskirts of Delhi, Hore oil that was 
mortal, of the gallant old adventurer was met by the civilians and 
military officers of tho station, and n v ast multitude from the city, and 
BO escorted to its final resting-place. “None of the Emperors of 
Hindustan,'’ said the Natives, wore over brought into Delhi in such 
state as Silander Sahib / ” 


Skinner, Bobeht, Major, —Robert Skinner was the younger brother 
of Colonel James Skinner. Ho entered Perron’s army in November, 
1800, with an ensign’s commission, and was posted to do duty with 
his brother’s battalion. The introduction of tho young subaltern to 
liis men was a charactoriatio one. The elder Skinner cidlod his most 
trusty Native officers together, fine old soldiers, with soarred faces and 
grizzled beards, mid steady, intrepid fellows every one of them. Then 
he drew himself up in military fashion, and pointing to Robert, said, 
** This is my brother; see ye bo his protootors 1 ’' Tho veterans, 
stroking their* beards, and carrying their bands on their foreJieads, 
replied with grave emphasis—On our heads be it! ” James Skinner 
w’as not quite confident of his brother’s discretion, and sejected this 
raetliod of safeguarding his inexperience, 
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Bobert Skinner was present at the attack on Bam Pal Singh’s fore 
near the Chambal, where ho was woimdcd by a bullet in tho nock, and 
obliged to rotam to Aligarh to recover. He rejoined his brother after 
the defeat of Unidra, and was soon afterwards promoted to tho rank 
of lieutenant^ and given the command of a battalion in the Second 
Brigade under Pohlman. The next occasion on which, tho tw'O 
brotlicrs served side by side was in the W'ar against George Thomas. 
At tho battle of Georgegarh tho following incident occurred, touchingly 
related by Fraser in Skinner’s memoirp : ** James and Bobort Skinner 
were engaged at different parts of tho field, so that neither knew how 
the other fared. Tho cannonade was so fierce and continuoun, and 
the slaugliter so great, that all was smoko and carnage, and there was 
little communication between the different battalions engaged. When 
the battle ceased, a report came to James that his brother had boon 
killed, whilst a similar one reached Bobort as to James. Both, moved 
by one impulse, ran to the bloody field, without thinking of rest or 
refroshmont, and sought all over for the body of the brother, but in 
the darkness, amidst tho thousands of corpses, torn and mutilated by 
the cannon shot, neither found what he sought, and after a weary 
and fruitless search, they returned to the tent of their commanding 
officer to make their report. By a singular chance they entered from 
oi)po8ito sides at the same moment, and the first thing that met their 
eyes was the object on which their thoughts wero dwelling. They 
saw nothing else, but ran a.nd embraced, calling out each other’s names 
before tho officers that filled the tent.*’ 

Robert Skinner was engaged at the siege and storm of Hdnsi, and 
at tho latter led one of the three assaulting columns. In the hand to 
hand street fighting he approached so close to Thomas on one occa¬ 
sion, that ** he got a out at him, but his armour saved Thomas.^’ It 
was characterrstio of Thomas’s generous nature that after his sur¬ 
render he w'as “ particularly gracious to the younger Skinner, whom 
ho embraced, and showed him tho oitt he had received from him on 
his belt.’* 

On tho occurrence of tho war with tho English in 1803, Robert 
Skinner, after being dismissed from Perron’s army, repaired to 
Sardhuna, and took service with the Begum Somru, and when General 
Lake arrived at Sikandra was deputed by that lady to make terms for 
her, wliicli he did successfully. Subsequently Skinner entered the 
Company’s service, and was given the local ranli of lieutenant, and 
appointed to the cavalry corps his brother commanded. In this he 
continued to serve for many years, performing excellent services, and 
winning many encomiums. In 1815 Jamo::; Skmner, with the 
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gonerosU/y of tliBpositioB an<l brotherly affection which bo distinguished 
hie uatiu'c, desired to sever irota liis corps a portion to be made into 
a separate ooniniand for his hrothor, whose interests he thus hoped 
to forward. But Lord Hastings, the Governor*General, preferred the 
force being left intact, and Robert Bkiuncr remained in command of 
the secjond regiment in it, but was proinotod to the rank of local 
Major. In 1810 the Government granted him in perpetuity a small 
jaghir in the district Aligarh j but he did not live to enjoy it long, 
for his death occurred in 1821, before he had reached his fortieth 
year. 

Smith, Lewis Fekdina-ND, Major. —Major Lewis Ferdinahd Smith, 
as the historian of the military adventuroa of Hindustan, and as an 
advonlurer himself, and a writer of considerable ability, deserves a far 
more complete biography than can, imhappily, be conipilod; for ho 
was a modest soldieiy man, who preferred to write of the achieve* 
mentft of others, not of his own deeds. Of his early career little is 
recorded. He was the son of Major Lewds Smith, an officer in the 
Honourable Company’s servioo, and entered Sindbia’s arniy during the 
time that Do Boij:rno was in command, though at what precise date it 
is impossible to say. Ho evidently knew' De Boigne well and inti¬ 
mately, for in 17il6 and 1797 he contributed two excellent letters, de¬ 
scriptive of the Gonorara life and career, to the Calcutta Telegra-ph — 
a' curious name for a newspaper in the last century, although, so far 
back as 1707, Edgeworth had invented his Teldography contracted 
into Tellographt “ a machine which describes words at a distance.*' 
This digression is, however, parenthetical. In the two letters alluded 
ti\ Smith indicates chat he Lad a long daily intoroourse with Do Boigne. 
Ilia first independent command on active service seems to have been 
in 1798, when ho defeated Jhe forces of the Bhopal State in on engage¬ 
ment, w'hen he was'at the head of a battalion of infantry and 100 
cavalry. In December of the following year he was eutnisted with 
the conduct of a more considerable campaign. An impostor named 
Sultan Sluih gave himself out to be Ghnlam Kdclor, the miscroanc 
who blinded the Emperor Shah ’Alamin 1788, and whom he declared 
had never been killed, but escaped and reached Mecca. Sultan 
Shah, claiming this personality, pretended he had been ordered 
by the Prophet to recover Hindustan from the MaiAthds, and 
re-establish the Muhammadan Empire. He appeared In arms in tlio 
.province of Saharanpur, whore ho was opposed by a Marathd official 
named Hamohander Pallna, whom ho easily defeated. The 4clat of 
this \'iotory brought him a number of followers, and Perron found it 
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necessuiry to send Major Smith with three battalions against him. 
Smith was strongbhoned by some of tlio Bogum Somrii’s troops, and 
the combined force marched against Sultan Shah, and on the 2'ind of 
November, 1700, came upon him at the village of Ddhin, near the Kali 
Nadi. Smifli at once crossed the river, but the Begum’s battalions 
remained where they were, ** for more seciudty,” as a contemporary 
chronicler qnalj:itly puts it. An action took place, and the Impostor’s 
army, which consisted of 10,000 Kohillaa, 100 cavalry, and some small 
field pieces showed poor fight. Smith advanced quickly to within 
grape-shot range, and then poured several discharges into the enemy, 
who forthwith took to flight, and were chased for a considerable 


distance. 

The next record of Smith’s services is during the war with George 
Thomas, in which his aohiovements at first wore less satisfactory. He 
was in command of a battalion of Bonrguien’s Brigade, and do* 
tachod with tliifl and two otliers to beseige Georgegarh, whilst the 
Colonel followed Thomas on a wild-goose chase into the Sikh country. 
The latter doubled back, shook oflhis pursuers, and swooped down on 
Smith, with a greatly superior niimorioal force. Smith at onoo raised 
the siege, and retreated upon Jhajjar. “ Why Tliomas did not follow 
me,” he writes in his book, “ I cannot say. If he had continued Uk 
pursuit I must have lost all my guns, and my party would Lave been 
completely destroyed. But Thomas spared me and remained at 
Georgegarh." Smith was rescued from his perilously weak position 
by his brother’s arrival next day; but he did not forget Thomas’s 
moderation, g.nd amply repaid it. He was present throughout the whole 
of the campaign, and accompanied Bourguion to Hansi; and when the 
latter had subdued the garrison with gold, which in India is more 
irresistible than in Europe,” Smith came forwai'd to assist Thomas to 
obtain honourable terms of sumnder. 

In 1803 Smith accompanied Budieueo’s Brigade to the Deccan, and 
later in the year returned with it to Hindustan, and surrendered to 
Colonel Vaiidelein* at Mattra, a few days after tlie battle of Doliii, 
availing himself of the Governor-General’s proclamation offering 
peuBluns to all Biitish subjects in the MarA.thd. employ who resigned 
their posts, and being awarded one of Bs. 1,200 a month. " I have 
lost,” he writes, " the hopes of an independent fortune, which I 
would have acquired from my rajik, the result of my long service, in 
spite of Terrou’s injustice ; and I should have starved had it not been 
for the political and munificent generosity of the Most Noble tho 
Governor-General in allowing liberal provi^iions to the British 
olfioers, who w'ore obliged to quit Scindia^B eervice on tlie dechiration 
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We slioald have been wanting in principle, and in duty to 
our oountiy, had wo continued to serve its eneinies.’’ Besides being 
the author of A Sketch of the llegular Corps in the Service of the 
Native Princes of India,” Smith contributed several papers to the 
Asiatic Annual Begistor and other publications, for his stylo of com¬ 
position can easily be recognised in many of the Newsletters ” 
which appeared in Indian newspapers during the time that Perron 
flourishoch 


Smith, Emilius Felix, Captain.— Captain E. F. Smith was a 
younger brother of Lewis Ferdinand Smith, and was born in B(dul- 
khand in 1777. Ho entered Sindhians service at a very early age, but 
left on obtaining a commission in the 80th Begiment. This, how¬ 
ever, he subsequently resigned in order to remain mth his brother, and 
to this end re-entered Sindhia’s service in 1800. Soon after this he was 
engaged in the reduction of two rebel battalions, commanded by the 
widow of Captain Lo Marchant, who had refused submission to Perron’>s 
orders. He then obtained an appointment in the Hindustani Horse, 
and accompanied Bourgiiien on the campaign against George Thomas. 
When Ids brother was defeated at. Georgogarli, and obliged to tall 
back on Jhajjar, Emiliua liurriod to the relief at the head of his cavalry, 
and performed au astonishing rapid movement of eighty miles in ten 
hours, fraternal affection giving impulse to his course.” Two days later 
ho commanded the left wing of Bourguien's army at tho battle of 
Georgegarh ; and whilst gallantly leading it to the charge, his leg was 
severely shattered by a four-pounder cannon-ball He was removed to 
Jhfljjar, where bo bore the tortui’es of an unskilful operation witli 
manly fortitude, but sank under the fever which the wound and shock 
to the system induced. He died on the 8th of October, 1801, aged 
twenty-four yoors. Just before ho expired ho said with a sigh—“ iVh, 
why did I not fall on the plains of Egypt with my regiment. I should 
then have died without a regret.” Ho fell a saoriffco to his ardour 
for his profession. lie was a j^oung man of fine character, affec¬ 
tionate dEpositioD, and g^)od education. Something of a poet, too, 
for many fugitive pieces from liis pen foimd a corner in tho Calcutta 
periodicals of tlie day. 


Sombre, or Somru. —His infamy rather than his achievements 
have rescued the name of this notoiious adventurer from oblivion, and 
awarded it au unenviable niche in Indian histoiy. Sombre’s real 
name was Walter Beinhard, and ho was reputed to be tho son of a 
butcher at Saltsburg, where he was born in 1720. At the age of thirty 
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rme out to Pondioberry on board a Froncb frigate, from which 
he deserted in order to enlist in tho French army of Bouthorn India, 
j To hide his identity he assumed the name of Somers as a norn de 
guerre^ but his saturnine features and lowering mien soon caused its 
corruption iuto tho aohriquot of Sombre, which in turn was twisted hy 
Native pronunciation into Soniru. 

Soml)re appears to have spent some years in the Carnatic and 
S juthern India before he made his way to Bengal. Arrived here, ho 
first of all enlisted as a private soldier in a Swiss battalion in the 
employ of tho Company, but eighteen days* experience of it sudiced, 
and he crossed the boundary into Chanderuagoro, and v/as appointed 
a sergeant in Mods. Law''B force. But he was soon discontented with 
this, and once more abandoning his allegiance, proceeded to the Upper 
Provinces, where he ajssumod the ^Native ^tyle of dross, and ontoro<l 
the: servicG of Biirfij-ud-])aula, the Naw&b of Bengal, aa a common 
trooper. This situation proved even less to liis liking than his previous 
ones, and for tlie uo.xb two or three years ho appears to have led a 
restletis and vagabond existence, till 17G0, when he joined tho rebel 
Fai/Jd/ir of Pamea, hy whom ho was appointed to the command of a 
Fraall force, with instructions to drill it in the European method and 
bring it into discipline. In a few months the Faujddr Buffered a 
reverse, which naturally dotormined Boinbre to desert him. The 
adventurer now accepted a similar post under an Armenian name, 
Gregory, a member of ft Calcutta family of rcjputo, and tho virtual 
minister of Kassim Ali Klidn, who had succeeded SurAj-ud-Daula as 
Nawfib of Bengal. Fortune favouring Sombre, ho was promoted to 
the command of two battalions. In 1703 a rupture occurred between 
Kassim Ali and tho Company, and tho former, enraged at the ill 
succovss of his arms, treacherously attacked and captured a largo body 
of English residents at Patna, and in a spirit of wanton and blood¬ 
thirsty revenge, ordered thorn to be excciitod. 

But the deed was too dark and foul a one for any of Kassim All’s 
Native ofheers to undertake, and it was reserved for Sombre to ingra¬ 
tiate him.^olf with his master by carrying out the crime, ^ho details 
of this “execrable villainy ’* are thus given in tlio “ Annual Kegister.*’ 
“ Somers invited above forty officers and other gonllcmen, who were 
amongst these unfortunate prisoners, to sup witli him on tho day ho 
had fixed for the execution, and when his guests were in full security, 
protected as they imaghied hy tho laws of hospitality, as well as by 
tho right of prisoners, ho ordered the Indians under his command to 
fall upon them and cut their throats. Even those barbarous soldiers 
revolted at the orders of this savage European. They refused at 
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and desired that arms sLoulcl bo given to the English, and 
that they would tlien engage them. Somers, fixed in his villamy, 
compelled them with blows and threats to the accomplishment of 
that odious service. The unfortunate victims, though thus suddenly 
attacked and wholly unarmed, made a long and brave defence, and 
with their plates and bottles even killed some of their assailants, but 
in the end they were all slaughtered. Proceeding then, with a file of 
Sepoys, to the prison whore a number of the pri.soner8 then remained, 
he directed the massacre, and with his own hands assisted in the 
inhuman slaughter of one hundred and forty-eight defoncoless Euro- 
poans confined within its walls— an appalling act of atrocity that has 
stamped his name with infamy for over." Justice requires it to bo 
added that in one account of this tragedy, it is asserted Uiat 
Sombre’s own life would have been forfeited had he rofusod to carry 
out Kaasim Ali’s commands. 

British troops were soon marching up from Calcutta to avenge this 
foul deed, and Knssim All Kh/vu’s army was defeated. But before 
this happonod Sombre had been invited by the Nawiib Wazir of Ondh 
to enter his service, and soiaii g the opportunity of Kassim Ali’s dis¬ 
tress, renounced his allegiance, extorted by violence the arrears of pay 
due to him, and then marched his two battalions to Lucknow, where 
ho entered on his now appointment. 

Bv tho end of 1768 Sombre's force had increased to four battalions 
of infantry, ono of cavalry, and a strong complement of artillexy, and 
their commander enjoyed a high influence at Court, until war broke 
out with tho English, and the Naw&b Wazir was defeated at the battle 
of Buxar, and compelled to sue for peace, when one of the principal 
conditions insisted on by the English was the surrender of Sombre. 
Tlio NawAb accopted the stipulation in theory, but pointed out that, 
in practice, Sombre was in . ommand of an armed force, wliich made 
his apprehension impossible. He proposed, as an alternative, to 
poison or assaseinote the adventurer,hut this suggestion was declined. 
Meanwhile Sombre, suspecting llie tenor of the; protracted negotia¬ 
tions, took advantage of the delay to surround and plunder ths 
Nax*.4b’s Begums, who had been entrusted to him for protoolion, and 
also to rob his late master, Kassim Ali, who was at tlie time a refugee 
at the Oudh Court. Having thus nequirod a large sum of money by 
mblhods perfectly in keeping with his past career, he secured the 
fidelity of his force by paying it up in full, and then matched to 
Boliilkhand. Here he entered tho service of the Afghan clnof, Ilaiiz 
iteimat Ali-the benevolent Rohilla ruler of Afacaulay’s essay on 
Warren Hastings. But fear of tho English soon drove him to lc«- 
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the noighbom hoo^l, and marching to Dig, ho eulietod under the banners 
of tho Jdt B/ljah of Bhartpnr. His connection with this potentate wes 
of a very short duration, for in a few months ho was serving the KiVjah 
of Jaixmr in a similar capacity, but tho Rajput prince soon dismissed 
a mercenary whom he found too villainous for hh service, and Sombre 
^finally tendered his sword to Hajaf Khan, the AVa^iir of bhah ’Alam, 
the Emperor of Delhi, and a nobleman who aoldom refused tho pro¬ 
posals of any military adventurers, and who agreed to pay Sombre 
Bs. 0/5,000 a month for the services of his party. 

Dp to tliia period of his career Sombre had served twelve or fourteen 
different masters, but ho remained in tho service of the Court of 
Delhi until his death. Tins fixity of employment w^as probably duo to 
his having been assigned a rich or estate at Saidh^na, a diF^r 

triot some forty miles north of the capital, where he built and fortified 
' his lioadfiuarters, and settled down. 

Erotn the time that he had tj[uitfcod civilisation and Chandoruagorc, 
SombvG had. a.lopted tho native dross, and witli it tlio cuBtorn of keep¬ 
ing a harem. At Bardh^ns he fell in love with a very beautiful, and 
; eke remarkablo woman, ooncorning whoso parentage there aro various 
accounts. One historian assorts that she was 'ue (laughter of a 
; decaycal Mughal nobleman, another that she was a Kashmiri dancing- 
girl, and a third that she was by birth a Syudani, or lineal descendant 
of tho Prophet. Sombro was akeady marnod to a woman of tbo 
Mofisalman faith, who was still alive; but this did not prevent him 
from repeating the ceremony with this girl W'bo had taken his faiu'j. 
His connection with her laid the foundation of the fortunes of his 
fandly, for the Begum Bomra, as she came to be called, was not loss 
notable for her beauty than for her extraordinary cleverness and force 
of character. She soon gained a great ascendancy over Bombre^, and 
it w'as ill a great measure owing to her influence that ho abandoned 
his roving life and settled down permanently at Sardhana. 

Sombre was an illiterate man who could neither road nor write, 
though be spoko Persian and Hindustani fluently. It is to his credit 
that be was uo^'er ashaniod of his humble origin, and althougb liir. 
services were eagerly courted and bid for, and he emoyed a position i f 
considerable political power in tho country, ho despised show, and 
juoferrod a plain unostentatious mode of life. But with thi.s ringk 
Btatemeut the category of bis virtues is begun and ended. He pos¬ 
sessed a oeiiain degree of low and crafty intolligonco, but was utterly 
destitute of military skill, martial spirit, or personal courage, whilst, 
considering tho possibilities open to him, ho was singularly devoid of 
enterprise and ambition. Shortly after entering Najaf Kban^s service, 
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a large and important JaiilaU, or military assignment 
of territory, whioli would have raised liini to a princely position, bnt 
he preferred a monetary nu nthly payment, and refused the proposal. 
It is probable he feared the risk involved ia occupying an extended 
territory necessitating the distribution of Ins troops, and prefoired to 
keep tliem together and concentrated about his person. For it is 
known that after the massacre of Patna he suffered agonies of 
remorse and fear, and lived in the miserable and constant terror of 
being betrayed into the hands of the English to expiate his crime. To 
prevent such a fate be always carried poison about his person, with 
which to terminate his existence if necessary, and if his con rage served 
Inni. 

‘ Sombre‘s disposition was merciless, cruel, and bloodthirsty, and he 
was totally wan wig in honour and fidelity. Avarioions and nnsorn- 
pnlous to an astounding degi’co, ho bartered his swmrd to the highest 
bidder, with the eagerness of a huckster disposing of perishable goods, 
and changed his foaity with the same miconocrn that ho changed his 
coat. His force was officored by Europeans, but few, if any, of them 
were men of respectability, and those he engaged were generally the 
very dregs and dross of society. The consequence was that his troops 
were generally in a state of pronounced mutiny and insubordination, 
committing every imaginable outrage upon the persons of their officers, 
whom they d 0 sj>ised. They seldom obtained their pay until tlioy had 
put their commander into confinement, and made him dig up his 
hidden treasure, if he had any, or borrow from bankers if ho had 
none. If tlie troops woro impatient it w as their custom to divest 
Sombre of bis trousers and straddle him across a hot gun. When one 
battalion had extracted its dues, ho was often handed over to another 
to bo further squeezed. In later years tlie Begum herself was subjected 
to the starving process, but Colonel Sleeman is the authority for 
stating that sho was never actually grilled on a gun. The some 
wiiter states that it was Sombro'a invariable rule when engaged in 
active service to draw up at a safe disianco and await the course of 
events. If victory declared for the enemy he sold his unbroken force 
to the foe for a cash payment; if his own friends won, ho promptly 
assisted them in plundering, and so secured all the tangible fruits of 
victory. 

Lewis Ferdinand Smith has left on record a scathing oritieisin of 
Sombre’s character as a soldier, and of the merits and qualities of his 
corps. ** Sombre's imrty,’^ he writes, have never beou conspicuous 
for their military achievements, nor fnmod for their militaiy trophies. 
They never lost a gun and never gained one, until they were defeated 
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by tlio Britisli iirmy near Adjanta Ghat (AsRayo). But they woro 
vomarkahlo for thoir exceUont retreats. Sombre made it a rule m 
every action to draw his men out in line, tiro a low sliots, and then 
form square and retreat. This rule hh varty has ever since adliorod 
to with indexible exactitude; by which singular modo of prudent war¬ 
fare they have acquired no laurols, yet preserved their reputation. 
They Imvo been the moat mutinous troopa in India, and woe to tho 
luifortnnate European wiio was cornpollod by bis necessities to outer 
into this party. Disgrace, if not death, attended thorn, from the fre¬ 
quent revolts of tlie soldiers, when they regularly wreaked their 
h’o with clubs upon the shoulders of their European oflicers. 

The latter years of Sombre’s life were rendered a porfoct purgatory 
to him by his distrust and suspicion of all around him. He died at 
Agra on tlie 4th of May, 1778, aged fifty-eight years, and was buried 
in tlie gai-ilen of his rosulouce there. But three yeoi-s later his widow, 
the Begum Somru, on being baptized and received into the Roman 
Catholic faith, caused his remains to be disinterred, and deposited in 
Ihe churchyard of that city. Tho following is tho Portugese in¬ 
scription over his resting-place, in Padrotola, Agra . 


AQUIIAZ 
OWALT 
ERREINHA 
RD. MORR 


EO AOS4 
DE MAYO 
NOANNO 
DE 1778 


After Sombre’s death the command of his party, its pay, and the 
jaghir of Sardhdua, were continued to the Begum Somni, who was 
iilwa>vi known by that name, although on her entry into the eliurcli she 
had boon christened Joanna Nobilis. By means cf her uncommon 
ability, gallantry, and masouliiio force of character, she proved herself 
equal to tho responsibility. She gave the command to a German 
named Pauly, perhjips because lie was a countryman of her 
hvisband, but, it has been suggested, from more tender reasons, 
and gradually entertained a considerable body of Europeans, both as 
omcers and to work her luiillery, which numbered forty pieces of 
caiinou. Those Europeans were of all nationalities, English, bronch, 
Genrj'xns, Swiss, Portugese, Arraonians, and half-castes, many otthom 
being deserters from the Company’s service. At one time the Begum 
employed over two hundred in her force. 

Bui she was unfortunate in Lor oificers, for the respectable ones all 
left her, and the others wore a v/orthless, dissolute sot of men, whoso 
outrageous conduct often incited the troops to mutiny. Pauly w^as 
murdered by a bloody process ” in 1783 ; Baours, who succeeded him, 
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0 next did Evans and Dvidrcnoo, all throe diw^isted with ilic 
hahits’’ of thoir European subordinates. It was about this 
time that George Thomas rose to a poaUion of importaifco, if not'the 
actual control of her force ; be, too, was forced to leave. It will be 
remembered that ho was tho ofllcer concerned in the spii’Ked succour 
which the Begum afforded to the Emperor Shah ^Alam, when he was 
trying to reduce Najaf Kuli Khan in 1788. Thomas departed about 
1798, wJion iho command of the party devolved upon Le Yaesoult, a 
gallant and good-looking soldier, witli whom tho Begum carried on an 
intrigue, She was presently married to him by Father Gregorio, a 
Carmelite nipnk. Major Bernier and Colonel Salour being the witnesses 
of tho main’iage, wliich was kept secret. Colonel Sleeinan states that 
Le Vassoult proposed for her hand as the host method of securing his 
ascendancy over Thomas, to whom ho was always hostile. Le Vas¬ 
soult was a gentleman by birth and education, and a soldier of honour¬ 
able feelings; but he was stern and haughty by nature, and to 
thoroughly despised his subordinate^ that, after his marriage, ho 
rofu.sed to associate with them on equal grounds, or admit them to a 
seat at his table. The Begum in vain endeavoured to persuade her 
hushnnd to alter his demeanour, urging that their personal safely 
required that the othcorH should be conciliated. But her warnings 
wore disregarded. They proved too true; Le Vassoult^a subordinates 
took umbrage, and declared that no man should command thera^v.'ho 
would not n*eet them on terms of perfect social equality. The troops 
sided witli the officers, and determined to depose the Begum, and 
elevate Balthazar Sombre, a son of Sombre by bis first wife, to tlie 
government. This woman was still living, noi^ indeed, did she di(^ 
till 1888, when she must have been over a hundred years old. She 
was buriod at Sardl.aiia, the cemetery of which place, it is curious to 
note, contained the bones of many eentonarians. 

Matters with the matineei\s were brought to a crisis by Le 
Yassoult’s harsh treatment of a German officer named Legois (a friend 
of George Thomas), wdio was degraded f<w endeavouring to dissuade tho 
Begum from making an attack on Haridna. This arbitrary abuse of 
power disgusted tho troops, who had fought under Logois for many 
years, and were incensed at seeing him superseded by a junior officer. 
After remonstrating in vain with Lo Vassoult, they suddenly broke 
out into open mutiny. The Begum and her husband now became 
frightened, and determined to seek an asylum in the Company’s 
territory, Neither of them understood English, but Le Vassoult, 
with the aid of a grammar and dictionary, managed to communicate 
4 u 3 wishes to Colonel McGowan, who commanded the advance post 
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^01 the British army at Aniipshahr. After some difficulty sanctioa 
was accorded, bat a stipulatiou was made that^Le Vassoalt should be 
treated as a prisoner of war on jpuro?o, and reside with lusVifo at the 
French settlement of Chandernagoro. This was In May, 179^>. 

The Begnm’s troops had, however, obtained information of‘what 
was going on, and Immediately summoned Balihaiiar'Sombre—or, as 
ho was moi*o commonly called, from a title bestowed on him by the 
Emporor Shah 'Alam, ijofar Khan—from Delhi to assume the 

govexmmont of the Sardlnina State, 'f Meanwhile Lo Vassoulfc and the 
Begum managed to slip away, but their departure being discovered, 
a detachment was sent in pursuit' to capture them. An agreement 
existed between the Begum and Do Vaesonlt, that in the event of 
their falling into tho hands of the mutineers, neither should survive the 
other. In the commotion that ensnod, consequent upon their being 
overtaken and surroimded, the Begum drew a dagger, and in a half¬ 
hearted way slashed herself slightly in tho breast, Her attendants 
seeing the blood flow shouted out tliat their mistress had killed herself. 
Lo .Vassoalt, who was riding a short distance ahead, bearing the 
tumult, inquired what it arose from. - He was",told that his wife was 
dead. A second time he repeated the question, and received tho 
same answer. lie thou drew a pistol from his holster,'and although 
ho might easily have galloped. off and saved liimself, placed tho 
mur.zle to his mouth and pulled the trigger. The l>all pa.seod through 
his brain, and he sprang from his saddle a full foot into .the air, before 
he fell dead to the ground.' His corpse'was subjected to every in¬ 
dignity and insult that the gross and bestial imagination of his oflicers 
and men could conceive, and left to rot, nnburiod, on the ground. 

Tho Begum, who was only slightly injured, was carried baoJr 
a captive to Bardhdna, and kept chained to a guu'for aeven'days, and 
deprived of all food except such as was convoyed to her by stealth by 
her female servants. Balthazar Sombre was seated on the rnasnad. 
Ho was a dotestable compound of ignorance^ weakness, crnelty, and 
debauchery, and it was not longjhefore it became evident his mlo 
had not a single element of stability. 

Tho actual instrument of bis deposition, and tlio Begum’s ro- 
ostablisluneut in power, was George Thomas, with whoin she found 
moans to communicate. He generously laid aside old animosities, 
and responded to her appeal for help. Balthazar Sombre was sent 
a prisoner to Delhi, whore he died, some’say by poison, in 180b’, 
leaving a daughter, subsequently married hv'Colonol Dyco, whose 
son became famous v,6 the principal personage in tho great Dycc- 
Sombre law-suit. 
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The couimand of the Bogum’s force was now bestowed on Colonel 
Sirienr, who, with thiriy other European officers, signed a document 
swearing iidelity and allegiance to their miskess. As illustrating the 
class of men who filled tUo posts of command in this party, it may bo 
mentioned that Salour was the only one who could write-his name, 
most of the others affixing their seals, whilst a few, to show the 
superiority of their accomplishments, subscribed two or three letters 
of the alphabet, not necessarily those reprosonting their proper initials, 
but such as they happened to bo able to form. The covenant was 
drawn out by a Muhammadan scribe in Persian, and as his conscientious 
scruples prevented him from acknowledging Christ as the son of God, 
tho precious document was superscribod—“ In the name of God, and 
of His Majesty Christ! 

The Begum never publicly declared her marriage to Lo Vassoult, 
and immediately after his death resumed her former najiie. So 
anxious was she to bury in oblivion an episode which certainly evinced 
woaknosa in a woman usually strong minded, and already well 
advanced in years, that she stipulated in her will that her heir, 
whose family patronymic was Dyoe, should in addition assume the 
naujo of S?>ml)re. To complete tho story of poor Lo VassouU’a fate it 
should be added that doubts have beer cast upon the bond fides of tho 
agreement which the Begum originated, that in the event of capture 
at the hands of tho mutineers neither should survive tho otlier. This 
and her subsequent mock wound have been denounced as a piece of 
treachery on her part, designed to rid herself of her husband. Tliero 
is, however, no actual proof of this, and Colonel Sleeman, writing in 
1880, mentions that he heard “fromjgrave old Native gentlemen, who 
w'ere long in her service, that there really was too much truth in the 
story of her intimacy with tho gallant young Frenchman, though God 
forgive them for saying so of a lady whose salt tliey had oaten for so 
many years.’* Under these circnmstancGS tho inhuman atrocity of 
the above suggestion is hardly conceivable. 

Colonel Baleur raised tho Begum Somru’s party to six battalions of 
infantry, iuereasod the artillery, and added a cavalry force. The corps 
is often mentioned in tho political history of the next eight years, but 
it never distinguished itself, nor did the Begum lapse a second time 
from the path of prudence. Amidst tho kaleidoscopic chaiiges of 
lliudustau, she managed to preserve her power and independeuce 
intact, until her army, fanious in peace, if not in war, met tlio 
English on the plain of Assaye. But even hero fortune favoured 
them, for four of her five battalions, being left to guard tiio Mar4tb4 
camp, made good their escape, and only one was destroyed. 
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Just before the daclamtion of war ia 1803» Bobert Bkinner joined 
the Begum’s service, and after tlie fall of Aligarh was deputed to 
arrange for her submission to General Lake. James Skiniifr tolls tiio 
story so well iu his memoirs tliafc its quotation cannot bo resistod. 
“ Wlion the Begum came in person to pay hor reapeota to General 
Lake, Hti incident oocurrod of a curious and characteristic description. 
She arrived at head-quar^^ors just after dinner, and being carried iu her 
palanquin at once to the reception tent, the General came out to moot 
and receive her. As tho adhesion of every potty chieftain was, iu 
those days, of consequence. Lord Lake was not a little pleased at tho 
early demonstration of the Begum’s loyalty, and being a littio elevated 
by the wino which had just been drunk, ho forgot the novel circiun- 
stance of its being a Native female, instead of some well-bearded chief, 
so he gallantly advanced, and, to the utter dismay of her attendants, 
took hor in his arms and kissed hor ! The mistake might have been 
awkward, but the Jady^s presence of mind put all right. Booeiving 
courteously tbo proffered attention, she turned calmly round to her 
astonished attendants and observed, ‘ It is tho salute of a j}ailro 
(priest) to his daughter.’ Tho Begum professes Christianity, and thun 
the explanation was perfectly in character, though more experienced 
spectators might have smiled at the appearance of tho jolly rod-coated 
clergyman exhibited in the person of the General.’' 

The Begum lived for many years after this in friendly intercourse 
with tho British. Bishoj) Hobor saw her in 1825, and described her as 
“ a very queer looking old woman, with brilliant but wicked eyes, and 
Uio remains of beauty in her features.” “ Queer and wicked ” she had 
been iu some of hor actions, as the following anecdote sliows. Ono 
day two of her slave girls set fire to hor houses at Agra in order to 
make off with their paramours, two soldiers of the guard loft in charge 
of tliem. Tiieso houses had thatched roofs, and contaijied all the 
Begum’s valuables. Tho fire was put out with much difficulty and 
great loss of property, and the two slave girls wore soon after dis¬ 
covered in the bazaar at Agra, and brought into the .Begum's camp. 
She ordered the affair to be investigated by a drum-head court- 
martial, and in the usual summary fashion. Their guilt being 
established they wore first of all flogged until they wore senseless, and 
tlien buried alive in a pit dug in front of her tent, Auother version of 
this atrocious story, related in Heber’.-^ narrative, states that tho girls 
were buried in a hole dug in the floor of the Begum’s own chamber, 
and that she had her bed drawn over it, and smoked her hookah 
unconcernedly over this living grave. But Colonel Sleeman, who was 
at tho pains of sifting the story, vouches for the correctnoss of tlio 
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former ver??ioa—-altbongh it is but one degree loss horrible—which ho 
liearcl from an old Pereian merchant named Aga, to whom the slave 
girls originally belonged. ‘‘ The Begtim’a object,” cxplaiuod tho^ old 
A.ga, “ was to make a strong impression npoa the tuvbiilont spirit of 
her troops by a sovero example, and she was entirely sucoossful.” 

When the Begum submitted to tlie English, her force cemBistod of 
six battalions of infantry, 400 horse, and a party of artillery seived 
chiefly by Europeans. She possessed a good arsenal, well stored, and 
a foundry for cannon, both built within the walls of the fortress of 
Sardhaiia. The cost of the upkeep of her military establishment was 
about four laklis of rupoes a year, and her other expenses were not 
less th<kn two, but the revenues from her jaghir of Sardhfma were 
Bulhcient to cover both. Wlien she accepted British protection hex 
income inci'eased very gronbly, and there were no longer any calls for 
the payment of her troops, which were disbanded. She thus became 
immensely rioli, and dovoted largo sums to charitable and religious 
iustitatious. Amongst other gifts, she sent to the Pope at Borne 
Bs. 150,000, to the Archbishop of Canterbury Bs. 50,000, and to the 
Pdshop of Calcutta Rs. 100,000. To Catholic Missions in India she 
Bnbi;oribed lis, 180,000 ; and for distribution to the doserving debtors 
of Calcutta Rs. 50,000. She also built a handsome Roman Catholic 
Church and a Protestant Chapel at Meerut, to which place she re¬ 
moved her residonoe during her latter years. The Romjvn Catholic 
bishop here was an Italian from Milan, named Julius Csosar. He 
was the medium of her donation to the Pope, for which he received 
bis bishopric. His Holiness made the Begum’s recognised heir and 
.step*grandson—Dyce-Sombre—a Chevalier of the Order of Cvirist, 
bosidos presenting him with a splint from the real cross as a I’elic. 

The Bogtun was very diminutive in person, but possessed a 
wonderful dignity of carriage, and an uncommon resolution of 
manner. At Meerut slio entortainod from time to time several 
Govern ora-General and CommandorB-in*-chief. During the closing 
years of her life an immense anny of pensioners enjoyed her bounty, 
and she acquired the character of a kind-hearted and benevolent 
woman. She died in 1880, leaving behind her a fortune of ^700,000, 
a largo portion of which was bequeathed to charities, and the rest to 
Mr. Dyco-Sombro, wlio married an English lady of title, and his two 
sisters, one of whom married an English ofiicer, Captain Troup, 
and the other an Italian gentleman, Signor Sabroli. 

Sutherland, Rorekt, Colonel [known to the Natives as Sutlej 
Sdhih ],—Sutherland was a Scotchman, and originally an odicer in the 





78i(l .Efgiaient, from which bo was oashierecl. He entered Do Boigne s 
First Brigade in 1790, and in May, 1794, was still only a lieutenant ou a 
pay of Rb. 200 a month. Soon after this promotion oimie to him, and 
bo obtained the command of the Third Bingade, and on the death of 
Colonel .FV6mont in 1795 was transferred to that of the Second. When, 
at the end of this year, De Boigne retired Sutherland was senior officer 
in Hindnstau, and acted as chief oommaTuier of the tfoops. Perron 
was, how^ever, considerably senior to him, and boing in the Deccan 
with Danlat Rdo Sindhia, lmd little difficulty in obtaining the succession 
to De Boiguo’s appointment, in spite of all Sutherland’s ondoavours to 
secure it for himself. Tliis was the beginning of a long and jealous 
feud botweon the two adventurors, which only terminated with tho 
Scotchman’s resignation in 1B02. It is probable, though not actually 
recorded, that Sutherland was present at tho battles of PtUan and 
Merta. lu 1790 he was employed in tho reduction of somo revolt(!d 
districts in Bundolkhand, bringing into obedience several petty rAjahs, 
during which (in Skinner’s words) he fought two general actions and 
captured half-a-dozen forts. His next service was against Lakwa. 
Dada at Chiturgarh, This v/as the occasion when Thomas complained 
of Sutherland’s conduct in having arranged a concerted attack on the 
robot chief over night, and then unaccountably drawn off hia forces 
without any assigned reason. Skinner records an incident which 
happened during this'oampaign, and does not rebound very much to 
Sutherland’s credit. It appears that dimng';tho desultory progress of 
the war, Skinner was one morning exercising his horse in full 
<irmour,” and chanced to moot Ilarji Sindhia, a MarfithA chieftain, 
and a relative of Daiilat RAo. Haiji invited Skinner to join him in 
his ride to a river close by, whither bo was bound, at tho request of 
the MarAtha General, Ambaji Inglia, to look for a ford. This ex¬ 
pedition was subsequently proved to bo a snare laid by Ambaji, in 
collusion wiih Lakwa DAda—tho enemy he was supposed to bo fight¬ 
ing against-—to bring about the destruction of Harji, to whom both tho 
chiefs wore hoslilo. As they rode along Skinner’s suspicions were 
aroused, and he warned Harji, who was attended by 000 of hia men, 
to be on his guard. His fears wore not ill-founded, for almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards they fell into an ambuscade, and were attacked 
by a thousand of Lakwa DAda’s cavalry.* Skinner and Harji im¬ 
mediately offurod fight, and eventually succeeded in boating the 
enemy off, tliough not before tho former’s horse was wounded by a 
sabre cut, and he himself had received two or three sword blows on 
tlie body, from which lio was only saved by his aiinour. Harji was 
wounded, but Skinner fortunately cut down the man who was attack- 





ing liiin. Beturiiing to catnp, Harji invited Skinner to liis tent, where 
ali fiat down in Dnrbar. Then the chief arose and said, ‘‘All thoee 
wlio fought with me tJiis day were my servants, and did but perfoi-m 
their duty; but you are my friend, and fought for me as a friend.’' 
lie then took a i)air of gold bangles set with diamonds, and put them 
round Skinner's wrists, and also gave him a sword, a shield;-and a fine 
hor*Be. 

When Colonel Sutherland lieard of this lio blamed Slrinnor for wlmt 
Jjad passed, and told him ho should report the oiroumstance of his 
accompanying the chief, without leave, to Perron. But a little later 
lie caused intimation to bo oonvoyed, to Skinner that if he would give 
liirn the horse he liad received from Harji, nothing should ho said of 
what lutd happened. Skinner sent back word ho would give the 
bangloH, but not the horse, the sword, or the shield. At this Suther¬ 
land was rnnoh incensed, and his anger w'as increased when he learnt 
that Ilarji had himself written to Perron praising Skinner’s conduct. 

“ Soon after this,” adds Skinner, witli quiet satisfaction, “ the Colonel 
himself was discovered intriguing with the Maraiha chiefs, a'nd Perron 
discharged him, bestowing his command on Major rohlman,” TJiiu 
incident is related because it shows the existence of an old-standing 
quan*el between Sutherland and Skinner, and, in a measure, explains 
some of the strictures the latter, in his memoirs, takes occasion to pass 
upon the Scotchman, 

Not long after this, Sutherland, having been forgiven through the 
interest of his father-in-law, Colonel John Hesaing, was sent to the 
•Deccan to take over the command of the First Brigade. The sido-lightj 
here is interesting, for it. establishes a connection by mamogo between 
Perron and Sutherland, since the General and Hessing had married 
sisters, In another part of his memoirs Skinner mentions that Fiioi:e 
and Bourguicn were both related to Perron, but witliout mentioning 
the degree of connection. It would thus appear that there waf, a 
regular family party in command of Sindliia’s brigades, for Perron, 
the twm IIovSHings, Sutherland, Dorridon, the .Filoze's, and Bourguieu 
must all have been more or less connected by marriage ties. Suther¬ 
land, indeed, w’as nephew by marriage to I’orron, having married the 
General's niece ; but, despite this, they cordially hated one anotlier, 
and the Frenchman lost no opportunity of mortifying and vexing the 
Scotchman, with tho object of getting rid of him, for it did not suit his 
policy that his second in command should he a British subject 

Sutherland assumed command of the First Brigade in 1790. rrovioms 
to tins his principal services had h-een the storming and capture of 
Nai*war with four battalions in 1795, and tho siege and capture of Tori 
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Fatelipur in 179G, at the head of eighFbattalions. In the Deccan he 
was chiefly ong:aged in helping Daiilat ltdo Sindhia to consolidate his 
powei‘ at Poonah, and it was not until 1801 that an oppoitnnity 
occurred for him to really distinguish himself. In this year Sindhia \ 
rotuiTied to Malwa, leaving Sutherland and a portion of the First 
lirigado behind to support his interests at the Deccan capital during 
his absence. Then caine the disastrous defeat of Ujjain, and Suther¬ 
land was at once summoned to his master’s aid. As soon us the rainy 
season slackened, and the Narbada became fordable, Sutherland was 
detached to retrieve the defeat sustained in June. With fourteen 
fmttaliona of regular infantry and 20,000 Marathd horse ho gave battle 
to Jaswant Riio Ilolkar and Amir KUn the plain outside the city 
of Indoro, where the latter had taken up a strong position. After an 
obstinate contest he gained a complete victory, drove Ilolkar and his 
troops from their outrenchments, took 9B guns, 160 tumbrils, and all 
the baggage, and wound up the exploit by plundering ludore. He 
lost 400 men in the action, which was a very severe one. Although a 
detailed account of this battle bas been given in the sketch of Perron’s 


life, it will not bo out of place to quote tho following description of it 
from the pages of “ Pandurang H tiri,” wbicb gives a graphic idea of 
the fight from a Hindu point of view. Pandurang Hilri, it may be 
mentioned, was at tho timo a cavalry officer in Holkar’s MardthA 
Horse. 

“ I hail just entered upon my new service when clospatches arrived 
with orders for us to march to Indore, Holker’s capital. ... A 
Mahratta army consists in general of horse and foot of every neigh¬ 
bouring nation, religion, and, costume. It makes a very motley 
appearance, as it is under no discipliiie, and destitute of regular 
uniform. Few of the men in the same line, either cavali*y or infantry, 
have w'eapons of a like form. Some are armed with sword and shield, 
others with matchlocks or muskets. Some cany bows and arrows, 
others spears, lances, or war rockets. Many are expert with the 
battleaxo, but the sabre is indispensable to all. Tho men iii armour, 
of wliom there are many to make up the variety, out a very curious 
appearance. A helmet covers not only the head and ears, but pro¬ 
tects the fihouldei‘S. The body is cosed in iron network, or in a thick 
quilted vest. They give preference to tho two-edged sword before tho 
cui'vod one used by tho Persians and Arabs, . . . Every rdjab, prince, 
or Ic.'ider is rospc nsiblo among the Mahrattas to the Peishwa, or head 
of the empire,’for liis general conduct. He pays tribute for his district, 
and attends when summoned with his guota of men, which is regu¬ 
lated by his wealth and population. He is supreme in command ov 




hi'i corps, which is attached alone to him and to his fortunes, and ad¬ 
heres to whatever party he supports. . . . After a fatiguing march we 
reached Indore, the capital of J eswant llAo Holker. Our preparations 
were DOW complete, and we were confident of success. Oiir cavalry 
was a strange rabble, mounted on tall and'short horses of owry colour 
and kind, Baddies wore always slipping off for want of girths ; strings 
fastened to any old pieces of iron by way of bits, supplied bridles; old 
turbans served for martingales, and tout ropes for cruppers. The in¬ 
fantry was just as wretchedly accoutred as the cavaliy. Everything 
was wanting and nothing regular. Hero voices might bo heard roaring 
out for ball, and there for muskots or arms. Those who were not 
fortunate enough to procure any weapon at all, Bupi)licd the deficiency 
by a bamboo polo, which they dignified with the designation of appear. 
, . . The eventful day at length dawned. I awoke oai*ly, and opening 
my tent, looked abroad. All was dark and misty. Soon it was all 
alive in the camp, and as the day advanced clamour, turmoil, t^nd 
preparation increased. The dmins roared on every liand the call to 
arms. The war-elophauts, capaidsoned and ready, yelled with im¬ 
patience, and towered loftily over all other living objects. The neigh¬ 
ing of horsoH, tho clash of arms, tho buzz of impatient voices, the 
sounds of command, tho march of the imgular and confused masses 
to their stations, was an impressive scone. Boon tho firing of guns, 
at first slow and] in-ogular, then more rapidly, convincod mo tho work 
of death had begun in some quarter, and it seemed speedily extending 
itself towards the station of my troop, which I had joined, well mounted, 
and with which I remained,.with a flattering heart, in awful suspense. 
The cuiTGiit of battle now rolled close by me, find action soon took 
away all reflection, for wo had enough upou our hands. Our men 
wero all loan kino, and too scantily fed to be much heavier than 
skelotona. Our horses wero in little bettor condition, and w'hon 
Scindia’a cavalry came down on us wo were knocked off on the ground 
before wo could strike a blow, tn vain 1 tried to rally and rornount 
my men. I succeeded in prevailing upon only a few to rally ; the best 
part of thorn turned tail and fled without .onco looking behind. Thus 
tlio division to which I was attached W'as spoodily disposed of. Our 
infantry getting mixed with the cavalry that had been driven l ack by 
Scindia, was Uikon by it for tho infantry of that chief, instead of our 
own, and the sabre began to cut among them as if they wore a field of 
standing cora. I laboured in vain to rectify the mistake, and stay the 
carnage of our own men. My voice was lost in the scone of death and 
discord, the rush of rockets, and the groans of tho dying. How long 
this sceme might have continued before it could have been put an end 
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to I cannot toll, if tlio attention of tbo cavalry had not been drawn to 
Bomothing, which even in the heat of battle was truly appallinglo the 
sight, and made them, even there, think of solf-preaorvatiou. A 
wounded elephant rushed in among them, mad with tho pain of a bail 
he bad just received, and rcHod his unwieldy hulk through and over 
tliO slardied infantry, and ain.mg tlie terrifiod horso. Beast and rider 
were overturned and crashed beneath his tread, and all that lay in his 
path became victims to his fury. This effectually put a stop to tho 
havoc the cavalry had begun, aB the horses took fright and boro their 
riders oil tho field of action, leaving their own broken infantry to bo 
trampled to death by tho enraged beast At tliis moment tho cavalry 
of Scin^ia charged our artillery and captured it all together with our 
baggage.. This was decisive. Toswan^ Mo Holker saw his world- 
conquering her ^'ea disperse in every direction, and tho battlo terminated 
in leav'ing Soindia no enemies in view, the pursued soon leaving their 
conquerors far in tho roar. Tbo virtue of leanness, which served uh 
so ill in the battle, was now of singalar service in making our escape.’* 

Paiidurang Han makes a mistake in describing Sindbia as present 
in pemn at the battle, for ho was some miles in tbo roar with iiis 
baggage, and Sutherland' was in command of tho victorious army. 
It is curious that no mention is made of tho rognlar infantry in this 
spirited description of the fight. The victory establishod Sutherland’s 
reputation and confirmed him in his master’s favour; so much so 
tliat at one time it was announced he hod been appointed to super- 
Bede Perron, whose jealousy operated as much as any other cause in 
bringing him to Ujjain in March, 1802. 

perron soon obtained Sindhia's ear, and although Sutherland 
intrigued assiduously, ho was disgraced and transferred to tho 
command of tho Second Brigade, which had escorted Perron down 
frr*m nindu:->tan. This humiliation and “a remark of Perron's’’ 
caused tho Scotchman to throw up his commission in disgust, and ho 
returned to Agra “ without leave,” accompanied by a hundred cavalry. 
Bindhia, it was stated, was very much distressed at his depiuiuro, and 
Forrou wont personally to pacify his brigade, and promised them a 
new commander of equal rank. 

Sutherland remained at Agra till the breaking out of the wr.r with 
.ho English, and was one of tho officers confined by the mutinous 
Agra garrison. He was associated with George Hessing in arranging 
tho tenns of capitulation, and tho bearer of the letter to General 
Lake which demanded a cessation of hostilities’ on the 13th of 
October, 1803. Two or three days after this he and all tho European 
officers in tho place found protection under the British flag. 
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whole, Sutherland seems to have been a good officer, though 
doubtless his social qualities were not fc;o ooinmendable as his military 
abilities. His victory fit Indore justifies his claim to be considered a 
mrtre competent commander tlian most of his contemporaries. On 
bis withdrawal from Siudliia’s service be obtained a pension of 
Bs. 800 a month, under favour of the Governor-GeneraVs proclama¬ 
tion, whicli he enjoyed for some years. He died at Muttra, but the 
date of his death Is not known. 

S' Mfis, Captain [known to the natives m Sunh Sahib ],—Captain 
Symes was the commandant of a Najib, or matchlock, battalion in 
Perron’s First Bngado, and war wounded at the storm of Qonnda. 
After this he was sent to supersede Bourguien, who had been 
fruitlessly endeavouring to capture Ajmir. From thence ho pro¬ 
ceeded to Tonk, 'which place he garrisoned for some time, until 
Jaswant lUo Holkar attacked him, and forced him to retreat to 
Bampdra. He died at Sikan lra a short tune before the war broke 
out with the English. 

Tonk, William Hknrv, Colonel. —Colonel W. H. Tone was an 
Irisliman, and brother to the famous Irish rebel, Theobald W’'olfo 
Tone. William was born in August, 1704, his giandfathor hein// a 
respectable farmer near Naas, in county Kildare, and his fathoj- a 
coaolimaker, who was ruined by litigation over tke family property. 
Tone was intended for a commercial life, and bound apprentice at the 
age of fourteen to an eminent bookseller. This enabled him to 
indulge his passion for reading, and he perused every book of voyages 
and travels whicli he could find, and also some of military liistory and 
adventure. This literature heated an imagination naturally warm 
and entliusiastio to such a degree that, at the age of sixteen, he ran 
away to London, and entered as a volimteer in the East India Com. 
pany’s service. His first experience was unfortunate, for instead of 
finding his way to India, as he desired, he was sent to the Island of 
St. Helena, on wffiich barren rock ho remained in garrison for } 
years, and then returned to Europe, It was highly to his hono’ 
that, tliougli he entered into such execrable society as the troopr ^ 
the Company's service were composed of, and at such an early ' go, 
he passed through the ordeal without being affected by the contag-.ou 
of tlioir maimers or their principles. He even found means in that 
degraded situation and remote spot to cultivate bis mind to a certain 
degree, so that his brother, AVolfe Tone, was much surprised when he 
met him in London, after a separation of eight years, to find him 
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vatli tlio imnnera of a gentleman and a considerable acquaintanco 
with the best parts of English literature. Tone had a natural talent 
for poetry, which he much improved, and composed several very 
elegant sets of versos. He was a handsome, well-ruado man with a 
good address, and extremely well received among women, wliom he 
loved to excess. He was ns brave as Csesar and devoted to soldiering. 

Having remained three or four- years in Europe, by which time his 
fatlier was utterly ruined by tlie law-suit alluded to. Tone resolved 
to try his fortune in India, from which step his brotlicr did not 
attempt to dissuade him, Be-entering the Company’s service in 1792, 
ho aitived at Madras at the end of that year. IVith an advantageous 
figure, a good address, and considerable talents, he recommended 
himself so far to the colonel of tire regiment in which he served, that 
he obtained his discharge and letters of introduction to persons at 
Calcutta, where he was advised to push his fortunes. A small military 
command enabled him to defray the expenses of the voyage, and 
procured him a gi-atification of i'50 on his arrival at his deslination 
as a reward for his exertions in quelling a dangerous mutiny which 
broke out amongst the black troops under his command on board, 
who had formed a scheme to run away with the ship. At Calcutta 
the persons to whom he had come recommended introduced him to a 
French officer named Marigny, who was second in command of the 
Eiznm of Haidarabad’s army, and happened to he at the Pre¬ 
sidency purchasing military stores for his master. Marigny gave 
Tone an appointment in the Nizam’s service, and promised liim the 
command of a battery of artillpry as soon as they should arrive at 
Haidarobad. The stores being purchased, Tone marched with the 
'First Division, of which ho had the command, ijnd arrived safely at 
the Nizam’s capital. After some time, Marigny followed ; hut by an 
unforeseen accident all Tone’s hopes were blasted, A quarrel took 
lilace between Marigny and Kaymond, the Frenchman in command, 
n which Tone, with an honourable indiscrotiou, sided with his fnend. 
The consequence was that Marigny was put in irons, and 'Pone only 
scaped a similar fate by appealing, as a British subject, to the 
.4sident at the Nizam's Court for protection. This circumstance, 
gether with the breaking out of the war between the French and 
L glish, put an end to all prospects of his advancement, as all Uio 
Eilropeans in the Nizam’s army wore Frenchmen. 

So Tone set out to return to Calcutta. On liis journey, having 
travelled four hundred miles, and with two bundred yet to travel, 
which must have brought him into the district of Orissa, he dis¬ 
mounted from bis horse to shoot in a jangle by the roadside. On his 
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turn ho found hif? seiTauts and horses in the hands of five ^ uffians, 
who were engaged in idancleriug hie baggage. Ho iminodiately ran 
np and fired at them, and shot one in the stomach, whereupon 
another returned the fire wdth one of Tone's own pistols^ which they 
had seized, and wounded him in the foot. They thou maclo off with 
their booty, and in this distressed condition the unfortunate ^Irisliman 
had to travel two hundred miles in a learning climate and without 
xesoiU'ces. But his courage and good constitution supported him. 
and he at length arrived at Calcutta, W'here he speedily recovered hie 
health. Hie frionde there had not forgotten him, and when an 
opportunity offered of Major Palmer proceeding to Poonah to taky 
up the appointment of Resident at the Court of the Pesbwa of 
the Mardthas, they procured Tone a strong reoommondation to that 
Court, and he set off w.itli Major Palmer in high spirits and health, 
and with ojtpectations of the command of a battery of artillery at 
least. 

So far Tone's liiatory lias been extracted from the memoirs of his 
brother Wolfe Tone. Carrying the narrative forw^arcl,it would appear 
he reached Poonah about the year 1796, and foimd employment in 
Boyd’s corps. Two years later lie was selected by Amrat Rao, the 
Peshwa’s brother, to command a jiroposed brigade of regular infantry, 
all the officers of which were to be British subjects, but the idea was 
abandoned. In 1801 he was in command of two hundred Sepoys 
assisting Lokwa BAda and the Bhais at the defence of Sounda, 
where ho W'as defeated by Perron’s troops and obliged to surrender. 
The General behaved very kindly to. him and his officers, sapplying 
them with a handsome camp equipage, etioh as tents, oamf^k, 
horses, To the Colonel ho offered seiwico in his own army, out* 
it was declined, and Tone was pennitted to retire to Malidswiu*, 
the capital of Uolkar, and furnished with Bs. 10,000 for bis expenses, 
and to enable him and his comrades in misfortune to recover their 
shattered fortunes. 

Tone was killed in the following yoai*, being struck by a bullet in 
the right temple in an action near Choli Mah^swur while seiwing wit 
Holkar. His brother’s biographer (his own nephew), writing in 1827, 
does not seem to have been aware of this, or, at least, does not spe¬ 
cifically mention it. 

Tone was the author of a pamphlet entitled ** Some Institutions of 
the Mahratta People,” which has been frequently quoted by various 
historians, ho that he evidently cultivated bis taste fox literature to 
the end. Grant Duff, in his ‘‘History of the Mahrattas,” refers in 
very appreciative toms to three letters which Tone had pubh’shed, 
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an aconrate acnonnt ol affairs at Poonah m 1790. “ I have 
examined minutely/’ be writes, ^‘all which that intelligent gontlemaa ^ 
wrote respecting the Mahrattas. \Yhat he saw may he relied upon; 
as to what ho heard, I am less surprised that ho should have fallen 
into error than that he sl^puld have obtahied information bo nearly 
correct.” Smith describes Tone as a man of “ undaunted valour and 
persevering enterprise ; au unt’ortuiiaie gentleman whose abilities and 
integrity Avere as great as his mislortimes had been' undosorvodly 
sevoro,” and criticises his “ Institutions ” as “ both elegant and 
accurate/’ Evoxy one who was brought into contact with William 
Henry Tone writes well of him, and loaves us with the impiossion 
that ho was a bravo' and arniablo man. 

Vickers, MAaoii.—Major Vickers was a half-caste, and an exceed¬ 
ingly gallant young soldier. He entered Pexron’s aimy as a lieutenant 
in the Second Brigade, under Major Pohlmau, and commanded one 
of the tronohes in tlie siege of Jhajgarh, displaying great bravery in 
leading the storm of that'formidable place. Wlien the Chevoliev 
Dudreuoo deserted Ilolkar’s service, Vickers was appointed to the 
command of his coi'ps, and behaved with great courage at the battle 
of Poonah, in October, 1802, his intrepidity and steadiness conducing 
much towards llxo victory, and boiiig at the time a theme of admiration 
amongst all military men. In 1801, when wav broke out betwx'en 
Holkar and the British, the chief sent for Vickers, and asked him if 
ho woxild fight against his countrymen. The young man positively 
refused to do so, as did also two other adventurers-—Dodd and Kyan. 
Whereupon Jaswant lido, assigning aa a justification a treasonable 
" correspondence Avhich ho accused them of cariying on, ordered all 
three to be beheaded, and the sentence was carried into effect at 
Nahar Maghdua (Tiger's Hill) in the month of May, 1804. Thoff 
heads were fixed on lancos iu front of Jaswant Bao'a camp, and a 
public orior proclaimed that such would be the fate of any European 
who might fall into Holkar’s clutches. 
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